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France Swinging to Left on 
Hoftie ^ffairs/ Toward U.S., 
Britain 1h Foreign Matters 


By J. M. ROBERTS, JR. 
AP Foreign Affairs Analyst 
Unless' general expectations are 
overthrown, France will decide to- 
moriow to make important changes 
in her governmental system, take 
another turn to the lett internally, 
anfcf; at the same time, lean more 
toward Britain - and 
the 
United 
States in world affairs. 
When 'General De Gaulle signed | 
hii'ptict with Russia and French j 
provincial elections showed a dls"- 
tinctive tin h" to the left 'there was! 
considerable eyebrown lifting, even 
though De Gaulle pcrinted out that 
the pttct was ^parallel to the Rus- 
sO-Britislv pact signed during 
the 
war'"' " 
" 
' 
" " • ' , , 


• s'tn'ce then "the Socialists heade.d i 
by Leon Blum, who have been at- 
cused of putting their ideas of eco- 
noroitf'feform • ahead '^of ;'the mili- 
taiy preparedness Which .was so dis- 
astrous^ krekin? in J93S.* have been 
bitterlj assailed by the Communist 
part;, for supporting • the idea of 
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was considered by the 
Reds 
as 


pointed-against Russia. Blum, who 
is not a candidate'himself tomor- 
row'.' has answered that a Franco- 


"" British alliance, which might 
at- 


tract other countries of northern 
. 
awi western Europe into a block, is 
merely a means toward preparing 
fof the founding of an international 
community, and by no means di- 
rected against anyone., 
• 


The Blum group 
displayed 
a 
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the Communists in th«; provincial 
elections', last month j Since, none on that point, and the De Gaullists, 
Ojf tbeJmajo!:,,par,Uesjseehis,l likely i represented in the election specif- 
to have a majority in the new as- jically by the M.R.P., already have 
sembly, however, foreign policy will i been extending nationalization in 
cut across pauly., liues^ with For- 1 fields such as mining, 
aviation, 


eagn Ministers Biclaulv's new Mouve- [public 
utilities 
and 
automobile 
ment Republican Populaire. a De ! manufacture. 
. • 
_ 


Gauliist party which ' ran second! The Socialists and the Commun- 
in the ' provinces 'to' the Socialists, isls, with similar internal programs 
taking an important rpleV 
; 
but with the Communists not sup- 


^ Intcrtially, Ihere seems no ques- porling De Gaulle, are; expected to 
tjon that the new assembly will be capture nearly 300 of the 591 seats 
instructed by the referendum also 
being.held tomorrow to revise the 
1875 constitution, order governmen- 
tal elections next spring, and dis- 
solve itself, giving France the op- 
;portunity to wipe out the last vesti- 
ges pMjie impermanence which has 
surrounded all government activi- 
ties fortive years. 


The new constitution is expected 
to rpiovide for .election . ,pf. the 
French president by universal suf- 
frage as in America;-'instead of 
having him chosen by the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. The Sen- 
ate itself probably will be elected 
in similar fashion, rinst'ead o"f by an 
electoral college as before. 
The"* assembly -to be chosen to- 
morrow will be instructed, if the 
referendum- does^favor.- a-new con- 
slitutio^ft as- expected ffour of the 
five ]f contesting ."parties support, it 
as 
"&s~De Gaulle 
administration 
measure), to draw up the 
new 


constitution and 
dissolve 
'within 
sever?"ffWrftn's. 
... ~"• 
v '• '•• • 
' Exferisive~nattoinalizatioh of ... 
dustiy and public services is ex- 
pected to gain renewed momentum 
from tomoTfow's voting. The Com- 
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to be filled tomorrow, while 
the 


parties of the extreme right get no 
more than 150. 


IS Is 


Wainwright 


Continued frorii Page One 


am now determined to hold fm 
present 
position with God's hell 
until a major diversion by you i 
some other area reduces'-the pres 
sure on us here. Although my mor 
ale and that of niy troops is stil 
high in spite of adversity, a wore 
of cheer and encouragement fron 
you would be welcomed by at! 
Sincerely." 


MacArthur replied with one o 


his inspiring messages. Regardin: 
the delay in forwarding Mr. Roose 
veil's message, MacAi thur sou' 
"I am sorry." In respect to our 
beleaguered position on The Hoe 
he said. "Do your best." 


On April 16, 1942, a 'short an. 


punishing week after the fall 
c 


Bataan, the enemy landed in fore 
at Iloiilo on Panay and masse 
for 
an 
all-out 
offensive 
agains 
Mindanao. I dispatched this intoi 
mation to MacArthur and askec 
thai he order the half a dozen B-l. 
bombers stationed at Mindanao ti 
attack the 
concentration 
of cr 
emy shipping—sitling like ducks 
now, 
in Uiose and other Philipphv 


waters. 


He replied on April 18 that the: 


planes had only a limited suppl 
of gas, but that he would do whn 
he could. But once again he wa 
tragically cramped by lack of su\: 
ply. and the awful feeling of ta. 
ing it on the chin without bein 
able to give something back 
ii 


reply enveloped us further. 


Gen. George C. Marshall sen 
an encouraging message on Apri' 


accurat; 


State Capital 


Talk 


Washington, Oct. 20 — Approval 


jy the Senate and House of a joint 
resolution, sponsored by the Sen- 
ate committees which 
conducted 


learings on the Surplus Property 
Board's aluminum plant disposal 
report, has encouraged 
Arkansas 


members of Congress to 
believe 


that within a few weeks the Hurri- 
cane Creek alumina and the Jones 
Mill reduction plant will be back 
in operation. 


The resolution extended for an- 


other 30 days, after October 21, the 
period during which Congress may 
sanction, or modify, 
the 
Surplus 
Property Administration's 
recom- 


mendation 
that 
the 
aluminum 


plants constructed by the govern- 
ment during the war, and. oper- 
ated by Aluminum Company 
of 


America, be so.d or J.eased to..Al- 
coa's rivals. 
^ 
<••', 


One of these, Reyriolds 
Metals 


Company, through a^Vice 
presi- 


dent, Marion Caskie,'to the Senate 
committeemen 
detailed 
provisions 


of a five-year lease of both Arkan- 


18, a day of tough and 
shelling on Corregidor: 


"The 
continuing demonstralio 
lhat you and the members of you 
command are giving to the worl< 
of courage and devotion to dut 
is worthy of the finest tradition 
of American and Filipino soldiers 
We are 
immeasurably 
proud o 


fortifi 
Pleas< 


convey the special commendation: 
and gratitude of the War Depart- 
ment to the nurses on Corregidoi 
whose service is an inspiration k 
all of us." 
(Tomorrow: G e n e r a l 
Wain- 


wrighl's graphic account of the 
Bataan Death March.) 


o 


every man serving in the 
cations on Manila Bay. 


sas plants 
by 


which the RFC 
Reynolds, 
under 


would 
guarantee 


the operator against loss and would 
allow the lessee to retain only 15 
per cent of profits. Mr. Caskie em- 
phasized Reynolds' insistence that 
the government aid in wiping out 
wartime 
differentials 
in 
power 
costs which favored Alcoa, and said 
it would be necessary that the RFC 
prevail on Alcoa to negotiate for 
use by competitors or Alcoa-owned 
patents. 


Stowaway 
HopesU.S. 
toKeepHim 


Boston. Oct. 20 — (UP) — A 


14-year-old Albanian war 
orphan 


who stowed away three times 
to 
reach America hoped today 
thai 


America would keep him. 
Petraq Ristani was his name, he 


said. 
Before 
oombs 
ripped 
his 
country apart his home was in. Ti- 
rana 


He tried desperately — first in 
French, then in Italian and finally 
in broken English — to explain to 
questioning officials .what a chance 
to come to free America would 
mean. 
: 
I 


He could prove, he said, he could 
care for himself. He fumbled in a i 
pocket of dungarees which, rolled 
to the knee, displayed thin white ] 
legs and a pair of much too large i 
shoes. 
From his pocket 
he 
drew 
a 


soiled and tattered card, dated last 
June. It was" his seventh grade re- 
port card from an Albanian school. 
Surely, he said, that was as good 


"A source of inspiration to all of us": So Gen. George C. Mar- 


shall messaged Gen. Wainwright about the nurses on Corregidor. 
This U.| S. Army nurse. Second Lt. Frankie Lewey, of Dalhart, Tex., 
was among those taken prisoner on Ccrretjidor in 1942 and held until 
her liberation last winter. Here she treats.a badly wounded Japanese 
soldier during the American reconqucst of Luzon. 
(International) 


Among congressmen 
concerned 


over prevalence of strikes, 
and 


the government's seeming inability 
to cope with the situation is Rep. 
Brooks Hays 
r D-Ark), who com- 


mented this week: 
"Some 
plan 


should be provided whereby there 
can be a peaceful settlement of 


as a passport. 


There was no one at home who 


wanted him now, he 'said. His fa- 
ther was killed when U. S. bomb- 
ers roared over Tirana in 1943. His 
mother died later. Last August he 
stowed away jn the USS 
West 


Point and came 
into 
Hampton 


Roads, Va. He was caught 
and 
shipped home. 


He tried it again. When the SS 


John J. Abel left Naples, 
Ilaly, 
Peler was aboard. An hour out of 
port he was discovered and 
the 


ship turned back to land him. But 


labor controversies, and it may be- I h.e had vanished and port authori- 
come necessary for the government 
to prescribe procedures based upon 
light and justice rather than per- 


ties believed he left the ship. 


The Abel set out again. A day 


later the orphan appeared on deck. 


milling settlements based upon su-i io° 'ate to turn back 
he was 
perior 
economic 
and 
physical brought here, taken off last night 
al Castle island in Boston harbor 
and placed in confinement pending 
strength. The public interest can- 
'not be disregarded. 


"Having opposed every effort to 
(destroy price and wage controls 
during the war while serving as a 
member of the Banking Commit- 
tee, I shall .continue to work for 


COMPLETE 


Bob Elmore Auto Supply 


anti-inflalion legislation and to op 
pose strikes as contributing to in- 
flation. 


"The basic cause of high prices 


I is scarcity of goods, and if work- 
|ers quit their jobs, goods will not 
I go on the market, prices will soar, 
and the dollars of workers 
and 


everyone else will suffer a great 
! decline in value. If Ihe workers 


disposition of his case. 
Senate,Group 


Continued from Page One 


the graduated surtax—$500 apiece 
for the taxpayer and each depend-, 
. 
ent. Currently the normal tax 
is ; 


levied on net income above $500 re- I 
gardless of the number of depend- 
ents. 


(2) The rate in each bracket of 


Ihe surtax is lowered by 3 percent- 


j who are now on strike would stop age points. 
to consider the significance of this] 
Up to there, that's the way the 


simple truth, I believe they would 
- - ' - - • • 
• • • 
•go back to work." 


Some labor leaders must 
have 


First Line Batteries 


Batteries Recharged 


Bob Elmore Auto Supply 
Phone 174 
2t5 3. Main 


had the same Ihought, for John L. 
| i Lewis concluded it would be "in 


I Ihe public intcresl" lo send 
his 


! miners back to work. His record 
and previous policies indicate that 
he was convinced it 
the miners' interest. 
was also in 


BUTANE SYSTEMS 


Plumbing Fixtures 
Plumbing Repairs 


HARRY W, SHIVER 


. Plumbing » 


Phone 259 


Heating 
Hope, Ark. 


Little Rock. Oct. 20 — Return 
| of Governor Laney from his big 
| same hunt in Wyoming and South 
[Dakota has intensified speculation 
! growing out of 
JJ. W. Fulbright 
probability 
will vacate 


that 
the 
junior senatorship or take the presi- 
! dency of Columbia University 
I New York City, 


The governor has not said 


in 


-..._ 
he 
would be a candidate in the 1946 


j primary to succeed Senator 
Ful- 


'bright, if the latter does resign; 


Opening Saturday, October 20th 
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, 


formula stood until late yesterday 
afternoon. Then the committee un- 
expectedly 
voted 
an 
additional 


$563,000,000 of relief: 


(3i The senators 
said: 
Figure j 


your tax under the formula, then 
take off 5 per cent before paying 
the collector. 


As under Ihe plan approved by 


the Ho.use. an esimated 12,000,000 
persons will be laken off the tax 


This Was Hitlers Stunning 
Idea: If Crime Is Big Enough 
You'll Get Away >Vfth It 


General Dies 
in Air Crash 
Near Spokane 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 20 —(/P)— /. 


,:-45 Army transport plane crasher" 
.v'ith terrific force into a small hill 
.x miles east of here last night, 


'ing the commanding general oi 
Geiger Field commands, his dep- 
uly, two other Army men and th- 
.a Cross field director stationed 
;crc. 
The Geiger Field nubile ve1nMons 
fice said Ihe dead included: 
Brig. Gen. Stuart C. L»oaj.«y. 59 
.ise commander. 
Col. James W. Park, deputy com- 
nandcr. 


Capt. George E. Matthews^ 30, ot 


vIcGill, Nev., the pilot. 


R. C. Henclee, of Denver, Colo., 
ivilian field director for the Red 
ross al Geiger Field. 
The identily of Ihe fifth man, an 


\iniy sergeant, was'not disclosed. 
General Godfrey, a member of 


the Regular Arrny for the la.it 3G 
ears and one of the highest rank- 
ng officers of the coprs oj engi- 
neers, was born in Milford, Mass 
jut made his home at Washington. 
J, 
\--i 


He and the other members of the 
roup were en route home from 


Hamilton Field, Calif., after a con- 
crence at Fourth Air Force head- 
luarters in San Francisco. 


Public relations authorities said 


Ihe plane had been in radio con- 
tact with the Geiger control tower 
iiisl before the crash and believe 
he craft was circling for a land- 


Farmers near the scene of the 


Iragedy lold Depuly Sheriff Lewis 
onnson lhat the two-engined trans- 
port ploughed into a knoll a few 
hundred feet high and then plunged 
into a gulch. An explosion at the 


istanl 
of ,the 
crash 
scattered 


wreckage for 200 yards and 
set 


Mil-rounding trees and brush afire. 
Witnesses said the plane apparent- 
ly hit al full speed. 


General Godfrey assumed 
com- 


mand at Geiger field July 10 of 
this year after having had charge 
since November, 1943, of building 
some of the first B-29 bases in the 
Ch'tia-Burma-India theater. 


He was 
graduated 
from 
West 


Point in 1909, was named engineer 
uersonnel officer of Ihe American 
Expedilionary Forces in 1918 and 
commanded Ihe peacelime period 
he had served in 
Michigan, Ihe 


Panama Canal zone, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Kansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, 
Washington, D. C., Massachusctls 


i and Tennessee. 


j 
He became a brigadier general 


!in March, 1942, was named lo Ihe 
: army air forces slaff at Washing- 
1 ton, and later became air engineer 
! in the office of the assistant chief 
chief of air stalf, materiel, main- 
tenance and 
distribution 
of 
en- 
forces headquarters. 
Daily-Bread 


Continued from Page One 


hood in the doctrine of nazism. 


The humane but hard-headed and 
hard-boiled attitude which marks 
General 
Eisenhower's 
dealings 


with the Germans will be required 
of the men under, him if this pro- 
paganda is to be thwarted," But it 
will not be easy to achieve. 


As Ihe occupation continues, il 


is likely lhat Ihe troops will in- 
due 
an increasing 
number 
of 


younger soldiers with no combal 
or, perhaps, even wartime exper- 
ience. They will need to be indoc- 
trinaled as carefully as the fight- 
ing soldier was. 


It would seem that, while Gen- 


eral Truscott's announced program 
is an excellent idea, Ihe instruc- 
tion he suggests might better starl 
earlier lhan the time of the sol- 
dier's arrival in Germany. Certain- 
ly it is important enough to re- 
quire a thorough exposition. 


Unless the Third Army replace- 


ments are schooled in an • attitude 
toward the Germans lhat ip con- 
vincing and enforced. Ihe 
Nazi 


remnants in Germany have a chan- 
ce to achieve Jhe goal of their 
propaganda 
efforts: 
a sympathy 


toward 
Germans 
and Germany 


which, as after the last war, could 
persuade public opinion that re- 
strictions on German 
industrial 


practices and growth were unjust 
and unnecesssary. 


As General 
Eisenhower 
has 
said: "The success or failure of 


; this occupation will be judged bv 
the character of the Germans 50 


Generous English Woman Is 
Angel of Mercy in Reuniting 
Families Separated by War 
c 


By G. MILTON KELLY 
(Substituting for Hal Boyle) 
Colombo, Ceylon —(/P)— The fore- 


sight and generosity of an English 
woman is making possible patheti- 
cally joyous scenes 
of 
reunited 


husbands and wives' as thousands 
of refugees separated by the Jap- 
anese Invasion of Malaya begin re- 
building Iheir lives. 


j n o , elugees call Mrs. Joy 
L. 


Donald Ihe "Angel of Colombo." 


When residents of Ihe peninsula 


fled in ' panic before the 
invader, 


Mrs. Donald realized the difficul- 
ties Ihey would 
encounter 
when 


they tried to 
reestablish 
contact 


with their families. She built a pro- 
gram of care for repatriates which 
has become a cooperative 
oper- 


ation, financed by the British gov- 
ernment. 
The venture unites Ihe facililies 


of Ihe government, its armed serv- 
ices, the Red Cross, Ihe Ceylon 
evacuees committee and Malayan 
associations. 


Mrs. 
Donald's information serv- 


ice provides liberated prisoners and 
inlernees wilh word of Iheir loved 
ones, and sometimes relatives of 
dislocated persons wait here 
for 


Iheir reunions. 


Witnesses wcpl.al one such scene 


in which n British couple, who had 
lived in Singapore but who had been 
withoul knowledge of each other 
since the city's fall and the hus- 
band's internment, met by chance 
in a barracks. Each had visited the 
repatrialion 
C e n t e r 
expecting 


months of painful search. The hus- 
band had come 
ashore 
from 
a 
prisoner of war ship transporting a 
liberated group to England. 


His wife, who had escaped Ihe 


Japanese and had been a refugee 
in Auslralia, had come to Colombo 


hopeful of gelling word of him. 
The two faced each other dazedly 


on the slops of the barracks 
for 


many moments before they em- 
braced, weeping. 
The center's 
headquarters esti- 


mated 30 couples were reunited on 
its grounds after liberation 
from 


prisoner camps. Probably 200 other 
reunions 
involved 
falhers 
wllli., 


children, brolhcrs with sisters 
other kinsmen. 


orj' 


Relocation 
of Japs Cost 
25 Millions 


Unconditional surrender: David Hahrll 8-year-old boy who lives 


next door to Gen. VVainwright's hom'e.-injrakaneateles, N. Y., forces 
the hero of Corregidor to give up his autograph during the latter's 
recent trip home. 
(International) 
^ 


By JOHN M. HIGHTOWER 
Associated Press Diplomatic 


News Editor 


i world 
I to get away 


crime.) 


2. They started Hie war, Ihereby 


Committing a crime against peace. 
| 3. They broke even such "laws" 
!as civilized nations have evolved to 
lesson the horror of war. They did 
Ihis by needlessly killing millions 
of people, torturing and enslaving 
other millions, mistreating prison- 
ers, destroying properly. 


4. They violated the "laws 
of 


humanity" by lortuie, murder, rob- 
bery of Jews and others. 


This last point also caught 
the 


Nazis hard. They had argued lhal 
no one could louch lliem for whal 
they did lo tha Jews inside Ger- 
many, because that was a strictly 
internal affair. 


The Nazis, in facl, had many ar- 


Tulc Lake Japanese Center, Calif. 


Oct. 
20 — (UP)-— U has cost the 


U. S. government some $24,528,-' 
000 to be host to Pacific coast Jap- 
anese held here as "dangerous lo 
mililary security." 
Tule Lake, where 4,200 Ameri- 


can-born Japanese have renounced 
citizenship, is only one of 10 such 
centers to which Pacific coast Jap- 
anese were sent in the spring of 
1942. 


Approximately- half of Ihe 10,000 
Japanese slill here 
are 
free 
lo 


leave Uncle Santa's free, bed and 
board. But they stay on at a cost, 
according to War Rclocalion Autho 
ity figures, of $19,200 a day ($1.20 
per person). $7,001!,000 per year— 
roughly $24,528,000 for three and a 
hall years. 


Joe E. Brown 
offered 
$300 
a 


month for a Japanese couple 
to 


work at his Hollywood home, but 
there were no takers, WRA offi- 
cials said. 


The 
WRA-oporated camp news- 1 


paper, in 
an 
apparent 
editorial ; 


campaign to coax the free board- 
ers to leave, relates stories of op- 
portunities awaiting them 
in 
the 
outside world. 


Bul many Pacific coast communi- 


ties and 
organizations have 
an- 


nounced Dublicly thai 
Ihey 
want 


no part of Tule Lakers. The res.ult i 
has been lhal only half Ihe Jap- i 
anese leaving 
Ihe 
centers 
have 


gone back to the coast. Tho others] 
have gone east. 
| 


50,000 to Be 
Inducted 
This Month 


By FRANK ELEAZER 
Washington, Oct. 20 —(UP)—You 


too can still be a soldier, and 
if 


you are a healthy male between 18 
and 2fi you can almost count on it. 


Selective Service does know the 


war is over, all righl, but says the 
duration isn't. So draft boards will 
induct 50,000 m«?n this month and 
many more each month until Con- 
gress or the army and navy decree 
otherwise. 


Youngsters turning, 18 will lake 


'! care of half Ihis quota. The rest 


will come from men not yel 26 
who previously have been deferred. 


If you're under 
26 and 
have 


Loudspeakers al the information^ 


office broadcast messages of those 
"\ 


hunting 
relatives 
and 
friends. 
' 
There have been instances priso-' 
ners and their relatives sent slrm.ll1' 
laneous calls for one another. 


Far too few of the stories, how- 


ever, have happy endings. 
During the 
frantic 
clays when 


tens of thousands of refugees drift- 
ed through Ceylon from Malaya 
and many persons fled Ceylon' in 
fear of invasion, Mrs. Donald won- 
dered how these frightened people1 
cvcix would be reunited. 
'-'•'-. 
There was no government agencyv/ 


recording the refugees' movements.. 
Mrs. Donald, with two other 
Co- 


lombo women, set oul lo make-a- 
record. Daily from morning lo clark.< 
Ihey sal 
on 
11 jelly, penviling • in1 


notebooks as complete 
n 
record • 


possible on each transient refugee.' 


Mrs. Donald hired a typist 
to' 


transcribe the notes and index the' 
names. She kept a file 
of more' 


lhan 10,000 cars, each bearing a 
case record which was kept up lo. 
date. These she turned over 
to 


the Malayan government. 
m 


After the dealn in 1942 of "hoi* 


husband, George Donald, a direc- 
tor of a Colomibo engineering firm," 
the government helped 
her 
with: 


her project and finally took of its' 
expense. 


children, your draft board will ..give 
you "preference." That means you 
get the call anyway if there are^nol 
plc'nly of non-fathers to fill it. , , , . . - , 
May Forgive 
Service Pay 
Income Tax 


Washington, Ocl. 19 — (K"\— The 


Scnale Finance Committee voted 
today lo forgive all federal income 
taxes during war years on the serv- 
ice pay of enlisted personnel in the 
armed forces. 
" •• 


Veterans below the grade of com- 


missioned officers won't even HaVff^R 
to file returns on their service 'in- 
come if Congress finally approves,, 
tho provision. 
. 


The commillee, driving lo com- 


plelc a $4,7!iO,000,000 lax culling bill 
before nightfall, voted two 
oilier 


benefits tor veterans and a "lik'o1" 
number for corporations. 
''.'".'.' 


The other 
provisions 
affecting, 
veterans were: 


1. Officers would be granted an 
additional three-year extension of 
the lime in which Ihey could pay 
Ihe tax on their service pay, with- 
oul interest changes, provided thcy.fj 
paid off in v twelve quarterly '..-Plflp^ 
slallmenls. Under-the 'presenl'MuXy£_ 
Ihcy have only six months frorrf 
Ihe lime Ihcy return to this Coun-- 
try to work out a payment plan"'with" 
Ihe colleclor. 
"• ": . 


2. Men who entered the service 


before the pay-as-you-go tax law. 
went into effect would be granted- 
a similar three-year extension foi>- 
paymenl of Iheir lax liabilily on- 
earned income (not in excess of- 
$14,000 earned in civilian life for" 
years prior to 1942.) 
', 
"~- 


The benefits approved for 'bysi^J 
ness were: 
_ 


1. A one-year extension, 
from., 
Dec. 31, 1945 of the period in which, 
corporations may retire Iheir- own- 
bonds al less than face value with-- 
out recognition of gain. 
"—' — 


2. A similar extension of th'e'pE'-" 


I'iocl in which railroads, which have' 
been through reorganization pro^~ 
cccdings, may cancel oul indebted-^ 
ness without recognition of gain. ~ 


•o- 


nins idea. It was this: 


When he wanted to 


crime he would make it 


commit a 
a big one. 


rolls by the change. That will leave 1 power, he hit upon one really stun- 
approximately 36,000,000 federal in- 
come taxpayrs. 


For 32,000,000 of these, the Treas- 
. 


ury slide-rule boys say the reduc- He would make it so big that no 
tions under the Senate bill will be | one \vould believe it. 
identical with those voted by the j 
House. 
I 


The benefits would be mixed for 
the remaining 4,000,000. The lop- 
mosl brackels would get more re- 
lief under the House bill; the rest 
would gain by the Senate formula. 


(Substituting for James Marlow) | 
It is a way of telling future would 


Washington, Ocl. 19 — i/h—When be conquerors to stop, look and lis- 


Adolf 
Hitler 
was 
coining 
into ten. 


- the Nazi gang is not going 
'• Sumenls - logical and well thought 


way with it. 
°.ut ",to Protect themselves. They 


• _ _ _ _ _ , . J _ , , - ' J ' . , 
,, 
fittnH in In T-Jiilnr'c ihonrv thfii i f „ 


The indiclmenl makes Ihe Nazi 


fitted inlo Killer's theory lhal if a 
man made Ihe lie big enough, he 
could bamboozle his way oul 
of 
anything. 


years from now." But the forces 
that will shape lhal judgmenl are 
already at work. It is well lhal 
this government should lake slens 
now lo make sure lhal Ihere are 
no foreseeable mislakes made that 
might prove irreparable in the fu- 
ture. 


Aboul 90 per cent of Ihe 


wood cul in Ihe United Stales is.,.. 
carried in Irucks all or part of 
way from woods to mills. 
• 


We have a 


Comolete line of 


FLOURESCENT 


LIGHT FIXTUREST 
• See us Now for those e'£tra 
plugs you've been needing:' 


CITY 


ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone 784 


ly, October 20, 1945 
r V O M S T A f t , H 0 F I, A R K A N S A S 
three 


fetal and Pcfionai 


Phone 768 Between 9 «. m, and 4 B. m. 


Copeland Entertains 


^Hallowe'en Party 


h Copeland entertained 
e-Hallowe'en party 
at 


of her parents Mr. and 
/. Copeland on Soulh Main 
fiday evening. Guesls and 
1 md dancing was enjoyed 


I Ihe cvning, and delight- 
we'en refreshments were 
It the close of the evening. 
Itest 
list included: Wilma 


Alelhca Franey, >Twana 


Syvia Ross, Caroline Haw- 
ICathrinc and Belly Jean 
Jackie Hicks, Annie 
Sue 


Kelly 
Marlow, Richard 
' Louis Sulton, Paul Ross, 
ncl Jimmy Gliding, Jerry 


rut Bobby McPherson 
and 
$Joc Phippins. 


i C. McCulltAigh Honoree 
Srise Shower 
Smales of Mrs. J. C. McCul- 
Jtjle former Miss Jo Gliding,, 
* her with a surprise shower 
.Bday evening at the home of 
Cents Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
f\ 1520. South Main street, 
fooms .were lovely with fall 
^arrangements and the din- 
gle was exquisite with an 


grape design glass bowl 


nos being the central at- 
Place cards were laid 


following gucsls: Mrs. C. 


Sman, Mrs. Jake Aslin, Mrs. 
"3d Taylor, Mrs. C. W, Me- 
, Miss Doris Urrcy, Miss 
Spillers, Miss Laura Cooper, 
laigarct Phippin, Miss Mar- 


announce the arrival of a son, 
Gerry Lynn born Wcdnscday, Oct- 
ober 17 at. Julia Chester hospital. 
Mrs. Davis will be 
remembered 


as the former Miss Iva Lcc Collier. 


iogue 
liell. 


Gheling, 


and Miss Claudetle 


mother 
of the 


|'e was assisted by Mary Ep- 
Tacqudinc and Gail Hicks, 
jjc and Billie Gliding of the 
ger crowd. 


ling and Going 
v 


St. and Mrs. Eclgard J. Ha'rls- 
Sare hero for 
visit 


jHartsfield's parents Mr. and 
|Homer Cobb. S/Sgt. Harts- 
has recently returned form 
bnlhs overseas duly in Ihe 
ffean theater. He has a 45 day 


fence 
Carson 
of Hannibal> 


Personal Mention 


Friends of Mr. Doyle Bailey will 


be pleased to learn that he is im- 
proving following an appendicitis 
operation at Josephine Hospital. 
Trial Service 
Obtained on 
23 Top Nazis 


Nuernberg, 
Oct. 19 — (/P) — 


Twenty-three top members of the 
Nazi hierarchy were served indict- 
ments lo answer for their crimes 
of World War Two today. 


Martin Bormann, 24lh on the list, 


is not in Allied cuslocly, bul will 
probably be tried in absentia. 
Walther Funk, former economics 


minister and 
president 
of 
the 


Reichsbank broke clown when the 
indictment was handed to him. 


Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, chief of 


staff of the German army, calmly 
asked: 
"From what category does coun 
sel come? Do 1 choose <i criminal 
lawyer or an international lawyer.' 


He was told any lawyer would be 
acceptable. 


Shaggy haired Joachim Von Rib 


benlrop, the champagne salesman 
who became Nazi foreign minister 
speaking in English said: 


"I would like to think this ovei 
before saying anything." 


Julius Streicher, Nazi editor o 
he 
anti-Jewish 
newspaper 
Do: 


Sturmer, asked right away: 
"When can I see about counsel?' 
He was handed a list of ap 


Droved lawyers, several of whom 
lad Jewish names. 


"This is for somebody who 
i.. 


•anti-Semitic?" he asked, "I coulc 
lot ask.a Jew In dctencl me. I d 


ri is here for a visit with 
laughter, Mary Adeline 
'relatives and friends. 
and 


Nellie 
Sunday 
Jean Bailey 


Arkadclphla 
re, she is a student at Ouachila 


and Mrs. A. p. Russell an- 
c the arrival of a son, Jackie 
born Thursday, October 18 


Chester hospital. 


and Mrs. iiaymond Johnson 
|iouncc the arrival of a daughter 
iren Ann born Tuesday, October 
'at Julia Chester hospital. Mrs. 


remembered as 


lot know Ihese genllemen. Undo 
German law, the defendant has lh\ 
righl lo reject an impartial judge 
Is Ihis Irue in America?" 


He was lold ne could discuss tin 
point later. 
Roberl Ley, 


leader, asked: 
Nazi labor 
fron 


Learn Names 
of 14 Airmen 
Shot by Japs 


By WALTER R U N D L E 
Shanghai, Oct. 19 — (UP) — 


imnll, white lags attached to 
a 


ow of plain wooden boxes in 
a 


uneral parlor revealed today the 
lames of 14 American airmen ex- 
ecuted by the Japanese on Formo- 
a last June after a perfunctory 
nililary trial. 


Inside the boxes were urns con- 
aining the ashes of the airman and 
•ccorcls of then execution. They 
showed that the men were killed 


a firing squad at Taihoku, For- 


mosa, June 19 at a lime when Ja- 
jnn was making peace feelers to 
he Allies. 
A 15lh box contained tht ashes of 


•\n American marine. Joseph Fran- 
cis Florence, who was killed when 
he Japanese plane in which 
he 


was being brought to Formosa for 
execution crashed. Florence, whose 
lame and rank were not known 
lere, was captured by the Japa- 
nese on Miyako island. 


Written in Japanese and Eng- 


isli, the tags on the other 14 boxes 
contained the names: 


Army Lt. Ralph Robertson Hart- 


ley, 
Bridgewaler, Me. 


Lt. (jg) Harwood Stevens Sharp, 
Oakland. Calif. 


P-O 3-c J. C. Buchanan, Gunlers- 
ville, Ala. 


P-O 3-c Wayne Warren Wilson, 
Kenbollon, Ohio. 


Donald Keith Hathaway, 
Jack- 


son Heights, N. Y. (rank not^given.) 


P-O 1-c James 
Roy 
Langiotti 


(417 East Jackson street) Oakland 
Fla. 


P-O 2-c Charles Edward .cVay, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Sgt. Robert Lcc Lawrence, Win- 
ston Salem, N. C. 


Armorer 1-c Freddy McCrcary, 
Barber Hill, Ky. 


P-O 3-c Delbert Hugh Certer, Eu- 
reka, Calif. 


P-O 3-c John Robertson Parker, 


DOROTHY DIX 
Romantic Benedicts 


®- 
Whelher some miracle has taken 


place lhat has changed middle-aged 
paunchy and balding husbands and 
father into •glamor boys, or whe- 
ther the man shortage has 'made 
the slick 'chicks less choosy, de- 
ponent sayeth nolj but one of the 
curious by-products of the war is 
lhat it has turned the 
married 
man into the Fairy Prince upon 
whom Ihe girls have set 
their 


young affections, 
This must be a great surprise 


to Papa who thought he was done 
with romance, and that he could 
spend the balance of his days sit- 
ting comfortably on the side lines 
discussing with Maria whether to 
send Junior off to school or not, 
instead of having to talk sentimen- 
tal twaddle lo her. He has fell lhat 
his love-making technique had got- 
ten as 
stiff 
as his knees, bul, 


still and all, it has not been an 
unpleasant experience lo be chas- 
d by Ihe liltle wolverines, witri 
re in their eyes. 
OMETIMES SUCCEED 
Sometimes they've got him and 
c has forsaken wife and children 
nd spent the money that should 
avc gone to paying the rent and 
he grocery bill' on the little cuties, 
vho arc always expensive pets, 
iomctimes Mother has been quick 
nough on her job to shut the door 
n Papa's pursuers and drag him 
nto safety. But it has made a lot 
f trouble and heartache and caus 


Duncdin, Fla. 


P-O 2-c Harry Hershlcy 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Aldo, 


Sgt. Harry U. Spivey (Southeast 


Oakland Street), Allanla, Ga. 


Sgt. Merlin W. Biggs, Three Riv 
ers, Mich. 


The boxes were recovered by an 


Office of Strategic Services rescue 
team commanded by Lt. Col. Mich- 
ael J. Charignon and will be held 
pending burial Instructions 
from 


Washington. Next of kin have been 
notified. 


fl 


war plan clearc.- in some respects, ,B.^.tnis tinle (ne lheol'y 


Arid since no one would believe 


it, Hitler would not be caught or 
Iriecl or punished for it. 


The ffi mula was as simple as 


that, and Hitler got away with it 
tor about 24 


In fact, it 


theory for a 
yesterday. 


Bul yesterday 
science went to 


years. 
wa:; a good working 
man like Hitler until 


the world's 
work with a 


but his friends are discussing pos- 
sibilities. 


Principal deterrent may be the ge'ance 


fact thai Governor Laney lived at | Yesterday the Allied war crimes 
Camden when ne was elected gov-] court met in Berlin to begin 
the ".5;':s, 7 
ernor, and-is associated with lhat I trial of the 24 lop men who -helped I World 
city in the public mind, although : slart Germany's war. 


tho old gang 
he has hold his home there and 
Nearly 


now resides in Little Rock. 
The there except'Hitlur. who ha 


fact that Senator McClellan, 
the;or disappeared, and a few 
who 


Democratic 
national 
committee-: wiped thern.scvlves out. like Hirnrn- 


I man. Dr. R. B. Robbins, and the i lei- and 
Goebeels. because 
they 


! Democratic 
national 
committee-i couldn't face the mu=ic. 


woman, Mrs. Jack Carnes, all are \ 
The court oponed by rcf'«iving 
Camdcn residents is regarded by an 
iiuJirtincni 
c>i this old Berlin 


many as a handicap that 
would 
: crowd and Hie German militarists, 


than il ever has been before. II 
lakes Hitler at his own value as 
the m.aslcr liar, cheat, Iraud, plun- 
jdert-f, torturer and murderer of all 
time. 


It sho.ws how he and his asso- 
ciates drew on these qualities to 
prepuce for war. 


The big different' cbelween this 


indictmfciil and Hitler's own story, 
"Mein Karnpf" is that he thoughl 
he could gel away wilh il. So did 
his conies. 


They thought even if they lost 


'I'the war the Allies, especially Bril- 
" ain and the U. S., would be soft- 


hearted and forget the whole busi- 


-•uro'tv much as it was after 
War I. 


They had Ihe whole theory of sov- 


werc Icreignty' on their side. This meant 
died! thai llic state, or the head of 
a 


stale, could do no wrung. 
Tbi- only law for Hiller was Ger. 


man law, and ne made that him- 
self. How could he got in li'ouble? 
Or the men around hirn, since Ihey 
were acting on hi.-; urders? 


But that is not the way il 
is 


weigh more heavily on the gover- : industrialists and financiers 
who! working out. For 
the Nazis now 
nor as the campaign progressed i f ; backed and boosted them. 
Island accused of the betrayal of 


he should run. 
; 
This indictment is something new Austiia, the douuie-cross of Czech- 


A second term for governor prob-;in history. It is one of the import-i oslovakia, and iape of Poland and 
ably would be given hirn 
without ant building blocks for any world j all the rest of the war. There are 
too great a struggle. However, it is peace structure. 
jfour main charges against them: 
pointed out that Arkansas gover- 
II is a wav of saying Ihnl in the! 
3, They conspi^'d i« Ftn-l a n'.i 


nors don'l get by unopposed 
for 
'• biggest crime of all — their war | of aggression. (Never before has 
second terms. 
• to cunquer Europe and perhaps the j this been considered officially 
it 


working. 


At a critical moment in the fight 


for 
international 
decency 
and 


peace, the Allied prosecutors 
at 
Berlin appear to have evolved an 
approach to the problem of war 
crimes as bold as Hitler's own. 


Hope Builders 


Supply Co. 


Phone 42? 


For 


Paint 
Lumber 
Glass 
Lime 
Cement 
Plywood 
Roofing 
Nails 


Wall Paper 
Insulation Board 
Plumbing 


Supplies 


Fencing 
Windows 
Builders' 


Hardware 


"EAJ W/TH BUCK" 


For a Good Sunday Dinner 


Food cooked just as you 


like it. 


Waitresses to give you 


the 
best 
and 
quickest 


service. 


SEE OUR 
"MENU" 


BAKED CHICKEN AND DRESSING 


Whipped Cream Potatoes 


Green Butter Beans 


Lettuce and Tomato Salad 


Hot Rolls 
Butter 


Coffee 
Milk 


Aline's Home made Pie 


50c 


DIAMOND CAFE 


Phone 9ZZ 


1,'C and Mrs. I. B. Davis Jr. 


GOFROM 
HERE; 


Conference 
Called on 
Aluminum 


Washington, Ocl. 18 
—(/I1)— 
A 


conference between I. W. Wilson 
president 
of 
the 
Aluminum 
Company of America, 
and 
Sam 


Husbands, vice president of the Re 


was 
scheduled 


"When should I request counsel 


Is it necessary for me to reply to I 
the indictment?" 


Franz Von Papon, once German 
bassador 
and 
a wartime 
am- 


bassador lo Turkey, was wearing 
knickers and a grey coal when his 
indictment was delivered. "I have 
no comment," lie said quietly. 


Grand Adm. Karl Doewitz, once 


commander in chief of Ihe Ger- 
man navy and Killer's successor 
as fuehrer in the last days before 
surrender, was wearing a double 
breasted suit of naval design with- 
out insignia. He apparently 
was 


prepared because on being handed , 
. 
Ihe indiclmenl, he gave Ihe bearer j Construction 
* ln,anc,J 


slips of paper containing the names 
"" 


of two lawyers he wanted to defend 
him. 


Crying like a oaby, Funk said:. 
"I would like to sec some officer 


appointed by the court in order lo 
discuss my defense. I can request 
counsel at once, can't I?" 


U. S, Talks 
Tougher Than 
It Acts 


By JOHN M. HIGHTOWER 
Washington, Oct. 18 — (/I1)— The 


United 
Slates 
consislenlly 
has 


talked tougher than il has afeled in 
the control of defeated Germany, a 
newly-published policy 
directive 
disclosed today. 


The directive was the first which 
Gen. 
Dwight 
D. Eisenhower re- 


ceived last April in preparation for 
establishment of a military govern- 
ment in Ihe pa/t of Germany his 
forces occupied. 
, 


It also was intended to guide the 
general in working with British, 
Russian and French members of 
the Allied Contiol Council at Ber- 
lin. 


Later at their Berlin meeting in 


July, President 
Truman, 
Prime 


Minister Attlee and Generalissimo 
Stalin laid down an Allied policy 
for German which for all praclical 
purposes superseded the earlier di- 
rcclive senl lo Eisenhower as an 
expression 
of 
American 
policy 
alone. 


It is true, however, that on any 


points not covered by the Potsdaiii 
declaration, Eisenhower still may 
draw his authority from the origi- 
nal Truman order. 


In most respects this original or- 


der and tho Potsdam declaration 
coincide in spirit if not in actual 
words. Both slale for example that 
the fact of their defeat must be 
brought home to the German pco- 


Corpora 
today 01 


cd 
the 


uits. 


filing 
of many 
divorce 


Why Ihis is Ihus and why married 


men should suddenly have become 
rrcsislibly attraclive to women, 


do not know. I can only tell you 
.hat my mail is simply loaded 
down with letlers from girls who 
lave fallen in love wilh married 
nen, and who want to know how 
hey can separate them from their 
vives, and marry them. 


That, in order to do this, they 


vould have to widow a woman, 
orphan children, break up a home 


and discredit a man in the eyes 
these infalualed girls. Nor do Ihcy 
of all who knew him, does not faze 
seem even lo give a Ihought to 
their own safely, for, nine limes 
oul of ten, the philandering hus- 
band is just playing around willi 
them and has no notion whatever 
of commlling a folly lhat will jeo- 
pardize his standing in the com. 
mu'hily. 
Yet every girl knows there is 
no surer way in which she can 
ruin her life than by falling in 
live wilh a married man. She has 
seen 
il happen over and over 


again. She has seen girls spend 
years wailing, hoping against hope, 
growing old and withered, cher- 
ishing a passion that ended 
in 


nothingness. She has seen the jeal- 
ousy lhat ate out the youth and 
beauly of the girl in love wilh a 
married man, who saw his wife 
bearing his name, spending 
his 


money, having Ihe posilion in soc 
iely that she felt belonged lo her 
She has seen the girl who threw 
her cap over the wind-mill-for the 
love of a married man walking 
the streels afler he lired of her. 


And you wonder why any gir 


would be foolish enough lo gam 
ble lhal way with her life. The 
excuse Ihey offer for doing il ib 
that they can't help whom thej 
love. Bul they can if they will, foi 
love is largely a mailer of self 
hypnotism. A girl can Ihink her 
self in love by dwelling on Ihe 
looks and charms of a man anc 
by stimulating her own emotions 
and she can think herself out o 
it by taking the opposite course. 
. More than lhal, she can lake 
precaulions. When she finds her 
self falling in love wilh a mar 
ried man, before her case become 
aculc she can flee from liis a 
from Ihe dcadlicsl .danger she wil 
ever know. And if she has a 
sense in her head, she does it. 


(Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Budget Stirs 
Up Congress 


By JACK STINNETT 
Washington— It's considered very 
here thai the Office of In- 


Indian Bureau Here's Summary of Facts in 


Controversy Between Alcoa 
and the Federal Government 


News of the Churches 


EMMET METHODIST 
C. D. Meux, Pastor 
Rev. 
Van W. Harrcll, 


®—• 


District 


Faulk, Pres. 


Auxiliary, 
Monday—2:30 
The 


Alcoa's offer to lease and opcrat 
the Hurricane Creek, Ark., alumin; 
plant, key unit- of the government' 
$700,000,'000 aluminum 
properties 


Alcoa made a bid for the plan 


yesterday, climaxing a three - day 
hearing by three Senate commit- 
tees 
on 
the 
Surplus 
Properly 
Board's sales plan on which Con- 
.ress must acl by Ihe end of Ihis 
week. 


Wilson said Alcoa would lease 


Ihu Hurricane Creek plant for five 
ears and make the product avail- 
able lo 
operators 
of 
competing 


small plants at a price substantial- 
"y below the current level. 


Prospective purchasers 
of gov- 
ernment olants have expressed co 
corn aboul a source of alumina. 
Lease 
of 
the 
planl 
b}' 


Alcoa would guaranlce the govern- 
ment a minimum annual rental of 
$10,000. 


.Rep. 
Cravens 
(D-Ark) asked 


Congress to extend for 90 days 
the time in which action may be 
taken on a plan for disposing of the 
government's 
aluminum 
plants. 
The plan was submitted 
by 
the 


Surplus 
Prope: ly 
Administrator 


and will become effective Ocl. 21 
unless Congress rejecls il or ex- 
tends the time for consideration. 


pie. 


Both order in effecl that Ger- 
many should not have a standard 
of living higher than that of the 
surrounding countries in Europe, 
that the development of farming as 
a major German occupation should 
be stressed and thai Ihe industrial 


Superintendent, will preach at Em- 
net Melhodist Church Sunday at 
7 p. m. and will hold the Fourth 
Quarterly 
Conference, 
at which 


time reports will be made and of- 
ficials tor the churches on the Em- 
mela Circuit will be elected for the 
ensuing year. 
The paslor will preach at Antioch 
at Emmet al 11 a. m., at Antioch 
at 1:30 p.m. and at Boyd's Chapel 
al 3 p. m , 
Officers for the Emmcl Methodist 


Youth Fellowship will be installed 
al Ihe evening service. 


ST. MARKS EPISCOPAL 
Corner Elm and Third 
H. B. Smith, Rector 
Services Sunday, Oclober 21 al 


ll:00'a.m. 
There's a welcome for you! 


UNITY MISSIONARY BAPTIST 
South Elm St. 
Doyle M. Ingram, Pastor 
Sunday School—9:45 a.m. 
Preaching—11:00 a.m. 
B.T.C.—6:30 p.m. 
Preaching—7:30 p.m. Baptismal 


service at the close of the even- 
ing service. 
Monday, Ladies Auxilary—2:00 


p.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service and 


Choir Practice. 
We invite you to come and wor- 


ship with. us. 


group will study the third chap- 
ter of II Peter. 
Teachers' Meeting, Wednesday — 


7:00 
p.m. 
Prayer Services, Wednesday — 


7:30 
p.m. Mrs. A. F. Greenlee in 


charge. 
The Union Missionary Baptist As- 


sociation convenes with Lancburg 
Baptisl church, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday Oclober 19-21. This is 
Ihe sevenly-fourlh session. 


FIRST BAPTIST 
Third and Main Streets 
S. A. Whitlow, Pastor 
Sunday School—9:30 a.m. 
Morning Worship Service—10:50 


a.m. Sermon by the pastor. 


Baptisl Training Union — 6:15 


p.m. 
Evening Worship—7:30 p.m. Ser- 


mon by the Paslor. 
The public is cordially invited 


to atlend all services at First Bap- 
tist church. 


- 
- 


dian Affairs is in for a scalping 
vhcn its 1946 budget comes up for 
consideration 
oy 
Congress. 
The 
•tason is an odd one. 


The office hasn't been lacking in 
riucs, but they never were num- 


erous enough to slow its steady 
expansion. That 
probably is 
all 


changed now and just because the 
discussion of raising Congressional 
salaries has come so much to the 
r~rc. 


When the Congressional 
salary 
bug started biting on Capitol Hill 
and in several other places where 
reorganization of Congress is con- 
sidered 
vital to the progress of 


government, some one dug up the 
Indian 
Bureau, as it used to be 


called, as the "horrible example" 
of what has happened to our gov- 
ernment. 


This first searcher out of vicious 


comparisons (no one 
remembers 


now who mentioned it first) point- 
ed out lhat the combined salaries 
of Congress arc $5,350,000 (count- 
ing in Ihe four delegates and resi- 
dent commissioner) a year; while 
the Indian Office, if it gets all 
it 


asks for, will have around $32,000,- 
000 to keep ilself next year. 


Someone, carrying the compar- 


ison a little 
further, found that 


the 
Indian Office has more than 


7.000 employes: 
is 
a s k i n g for 


about 300 more; 
and 
all of this 


to minister to something like 400,- 
000 Indians. 
. 


No one knows exactly 'how many 


Indians there are in 
the United 


States. 
Intermarriages 
and . the 


wide range, of 
economic 
status 


make it practically impossible 
to 
tabulate them accurately. 


This means, say the figure tos- 
sers, that there is approximately 
one employe in the office for each 
55 Indians 
in the country; while 


each member of the House of Repre 
senlatives has to minister to 300,- 
000 or so persons and most of the 
Senators number their constituents 
in millions. 


Observers say that Congressmen, 
a htlle nettled over the facl lhat 
they can't lake Ihe bit 
in 
their 


teeth and hike their 
wages, 
for 


fear of public opinion, are all set 
to buck the Indian Office into the 
dust when it tries to climb into the 
saddle for a 
ride 
toward 
more 


money and more employes. 


If Ihe aviation industry has any- 


thing to say about it, one colorful 
phase -of flying that followed World 
War I will be missing this peace 
time. That is the barnstormers who 
flew 
all over 
the country 
and 


thrilled huge crowds at everything 
from county fairs to the big metro- 
politan air shows with sky fcals of 


(This is the last of a, series 


of articles dealing with 
the 


problem of disposal by the fed- 
eral government of the plants 
which il built, and which Alum- 
inum Company of America op- 
erated on lease, in Arkansas 
during the war,) 


Litllc Rock, Ocl. 17 — Arkansas's 
slake in Ihe aluminum controversy 
in which major participants are the 
Aluminum Company, on ohe side, 
and the federal government on the 
other, is presented here in sum- 
mary form: 
Arkansas Properties; 
1. 
Hurricane 
Creek 
alumina 


—o- 


Of the presidents of 75 colleges 


in operation before 1840, 36 were 
graduates 
of 
Yale and 
22 of 


Pjincclon. 


FIRST PENTECOSTAL 
West Fourth and Ferguson St. 
T. F. Ford, Pastor 
C. J. Rowe, S.S. Supt. 
Sunday School—9:45 a.m. 
Morning Worship—11:00. 
Pentecostal Gleaners—6:30 p.m. 
Evening Services—7:30 
Wednesday night. Prayer 


Bible Study. 


and 


Ladies Prayer Meeting Tuesday 


afternoon—2:30. 


You are always welcome at the 
First Pentecostal 
church. 


GA'RRETT MEMORIAL BAPTIST 


N. Ferguson St. 
D. 0. Silvey, Pastor 
Sunday School—10:00 a.m. Grady 


Hairston, Supt. 
Preaching— 11:00 a.m. 
B.T.C.—6:30 p.m. Mrs, 
Selma 


CHURCH, OF CHRIST 
5th and Grady Streets 
Waymon D. Miller, Minister 
Bible Classes—9:45 a.m. 
Morning Worship—10:45 a.m. Ser- 


mon subject: 
"Will The Atomic 
Bomb Destroy Ciivilizalion?" This 
is not a sensational speculative 
sermon, bul Scriptural and factual. 
Come and hear it. 
Young People's Meeting—6:15 p. 
i.Evening Worship—7:00. Sermon 
subject: "Five Ways of Disobeying 
God." 
Mid-Week Service, Wednesday— 


7:00 
p.m. Thirty minutes of soul- 


stirring gospel singing and thirty 
minutes of Bible study every Wed- 
nesday 
night. Our Bible lesson 
next Wednesday night is the sec- 
ond chapter of Revelation. 


Our fall meeting begins Monday 


night, October 
29—next Monday 


night week. Foy L. Smith, El Dor- 
ado, Ark. will do the preacning. 
We invite you to hear nim. 


HOPE GOSPEL TABERNACLE 
North Main & Avenue D 
H. Paul Holdridge, Pastor 
Sunday School—9:30 a.m. 
Guy 


irnstromcrs. being 
good 
show- 
ncn, -did everything they could to 
onvincc their audiences that fly- 
ig was a dangerous busiitess, to 
e indulged in only by daredevils. 
The Civil Air Patrol, backed by 
nost 
of 
Ihe rest of actiaion, is 


ow out to 
convince the 
nation 


f 
just 
the 
opposite. Thus, the 
air shows" and 
exhibitions from 


ow on will "ernphaisze the safety 
f flying and the ease with which 
ny one can take to the skyways. 
One-Handed Han Is 
Given Role in War 
Despite Handicap 


Exmoulh, England 
— (ff>)— 
Bill 


•alter wanted to go to war — and 
lid, despite the fact that he was 
iorn without a right hand. 


Rejected by the" RAF, he volun- 


ecrcd and was accepled by Ihe 
loyal Observer Corps 
and 
was 


x>sled as an aircraft idcnlily ex- 
)crt 
aboard 
the 
loner 
Empire 


Broadsword wnich took troops to 
Normandy and brought 
wounded 
neii back. 


Sailer has been listed as miss- 


ng since the Empire Broadsword 
struck a mine and sank, 
o- 


E. Basye, Supt. 
-10:55 a.m 
Morning Worship 


Pastor preaching. 
C. A. Services— 6:00 p.m. Haze 


c Davis Mali; 


Distributed by NEA 


MY MARRIAGE DOESN'T TAKE 


XIV 
I was soon plunged up 
to my 
eyebrows 
in English sociely, in 


which 
,1 felt like the proverbial 


fish oul of water. 


1 found 
oul lhal my husband 


placed his career above everything 
olse. 
He had a splendid record 


irom the World War and Intended 
entering the diplomatic or intelli- 
gence service, 
since his left arm 


had been 
badly shatlered when 
he was wounded in France. He 


JViwa 


For 


ELECTRIC 
SERVICE 


Phone4l3 
We specialize in 


9 Motor Rewinding 
9 Repair all makes 


of Appliances 


9 General Wiring 


Contractors 
WARWICK'S 


Electric Service. 


&14 E. Third St. 
Hope, Ark 


disarmament of Germany 
should I had had several unsuccessful 
. 
reach far down into the Reich's in- erations 
on it which eventually 
led lo his being invalided out of 
the army. He had many fine qual- 
ities, but 
when I married him, 
he seemed far older than his 26 
years, and his 
nerves had suf- 


fered, like those of 
many other 


men who had beeii in war. He 
was a stickler for punctuality and 
decorum, and an excellent officer, 
but he wauled everything 
done 


with 
military precision, 
and I 


don't think he could possibly have 
found anybody less adaptable than 
I was to his way of life. 


We moved to a beautiful uparl- 


meul in Buckingham Gale, just in 
fronl of 
the guards' 
barracks, 


which Leslie had rented furnished 
from Lady Mary Burton, a rela- 
tive of his late mother's. 


I used to crass the road from 


the apartment to' the guards' rid- 


school and lalk lo the old ser- 


dustrial life. 


Beyond these instructions, Amer- 


ican policy was staled lo call for 
the removal of all active Nazis or 
oilier persons ho.Uile to Ihe Allies— 
nut only from public office but also 
"from positions of importance and 
quasi-public 
and 
privalev enter- 
prises." 
Fraternization 
was s t e r n l y 


frowned upon in the original order. 


By conlrasl, reports from Ger- 


many invariably say lhat practical- 
ly no industrial equipment has been 
removed from .nc American zone. 
The ban on fraternization has long 
since gone by the boards und most 
informed persons agreed that the 
German puojile by and large arc 
very popular with individual mem- 
bers of the occuoation forces. 


AIRPORT READIED 
London —(/Pi— Heath How. Lon- 


don's big new civil airport, will be 
open for traffic in about a year 
vyith its runways free to all na- 
tions and airlines wilh which the 
British government mukus operat- 
ing agreements. American airlines 
will have 31 of '.he- 38 "gale" posi- 
tions. 
o 


The gasoline used by one Su- 


piM'fort to travel from the Mari- 
anas to Tokyo and back 
uld 


have kept un average Jiiolontt in 
fuel for len years. 


major 
about dogs 


He was a nice old 


and 
horses. He was a nice old soif 
and tauyht me a lot about horses 
and their care. In the course of 
these visits, I told him aboul the 
circus and showed him some tricks 
I could do on a horse. This got 
buck lo my husband and was the 


common besides hunting, and it 
was very dull for me, I missed 
my work and did not know what 
to do with myself. 


So what with 
one thing and 


another, 
I began to suspect our 


marriage had been a mistake but 
Iried to put up with it all to the 
best of my abilily. Then one day 
my old 
friend, Sergeant Major 
Carrulhers from the guards' bar- 
racks, gave 
me a female bull 


puppy. To avoid arguments, I told 
Leslie I had bought the dog. 
She was a big awkward crea- 
ture and not house-broken, which 
was an unfortunate combination 
with 
the pearl-gray carpets of 


Lady Mary 
Burton's 
apartment. 
The gallant captain (as I some- 
times called my husband) simply 
could not be patient about her 
shortcomings and hit her brutally 
several times. 
We had a nasty 


way lo get on the wrong side of 
row, and I told him thai Ihe bcsl 
me was lo interfere with my dog. 
He stormed and sulked and thai 
evening got all dressed up in tails 
and went out somewhere, not re- 
turning till after I had been asleep 
for hours. 


The puppy, who was sleeping 
on my bed, heard him come in. 
and remembering the blow he had 
jiven her, she flew at him 
sit him 
through the wrist. 
and 


Of 


course it had to be the one that 
had been 
injured and had just 
come out of the casl. The next 
morning he said she had to go, 
and insisted upon knowing where 
I had bought her—so I told him 
frankly 
that she was a present 


from 
Sergeant Carrulhers and 


that I had no intention of giving 
her 
back. That 
really started 


end I had to go back, for bot! 
my mother and my fallier-in-lav 
carried on lo such an extent tha 
Ihere was nothing else to do. 


Then we went to a place callcc 


Tring, where 
Lord Rothschield' 


stag hounds hunted till late in I IT 
saeson. There we slayed with sorn 
friends of Leslie's at Ihe hotel fo 
the last meet. My husband intend 
ed lo follow the hunt from point I 
point in the friends' car. We wer 
having breakfast 
in Ihe coffee 


room with them, when I happenec 
to look out of the window al th 
stable yard and saw a drunkei 
groom, 
who was holding a horsi 


by Ihe bridle, close 
under it 


mouth, striking the animal agaii 
and again with his clenched fist 
full on the muzzle—the most sen 
sitive part of a horse. The unima 
was rearing and bleeding and thi 
was too much for me. I was on 
of the door like a shot before an> 
of them knew what was happer 
ing, 
picked up an empty bucket 


and whanged Ihe groom over th 
head with it. The narrow rim o 
Ihe bucket cut his head open, an 
he slarled yelling blue murder. 
Everybody 
ran oul of tho hoi? 


and 
stood gaping al me ope: 


cause of one hull of a row. In something, for 
he raved at me 


which he lold me I was ruining for my lack of respect for his posi- 
hh; career, 
| Uon in accepting a present from a 


As the weeks went by, 1 saw j sergeant, 
less 
and leas of my husband, j That afternoon J took my puppy 
lit was ;j club man and liked the 
suciely of 
other men. Unfortu- 


nately we h;id nothing at all Jr. 


unti my 
belongings and \yent to 


a hotel near mother. 
This was 
one el'many bud rows, and in the 


mouthed. My husband was horr 
ficd, and Ihe groom brought a 
action 
for damages for "assaui 


and battery," which of course ha 
to be paid. There was considei 
able gossip about the petty, slupi 
affair, and sonic of my husband' 
friends said— 1 q u o t e Leslie— 
'What can you expect from 
ay. 


erring-do. 
The reason is 
simply 
that the 


planl, 465.acres and 50 buildings; 
lolal oullay $39,330,523; annual ca- 
pacity, 1,555 millions of pounds. 


2. Jones Mills reduction 
plant, 
tolal oullay $29,258,340; annual ca- 
pacily, 162 million pounds of alum- 
inum ingot (this is greater, by 45 
millions, than the pre-war capacity 
of the largest of Alcoa's planls). 
Government's Objeclive: 
The Surplus Properly Adminis- 
Iralion, laking ils cue Irom a Cir- 
cuil Court ofeAppcals decision that 
Alcoa is a monopoly operating in 
violation of the anti-trust laws, pro- 
poses lhat 
the 
RFC's 
Defense 
Planls Corpora lion be directed to 
dispose , of key plante— including 
Ihose in Arkansas — to Alcoa com- 
petitors. 


Supporting tho Surplus Property 


recommendations is Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark. 


Next move is up to Congress, 
which eilher may permit the Sur- 
plus Property policy proposal to 
stand or may require 
modifica- 
tions. Scnale committee hearings 
this week will point the way to Con- 
gress action, which under the law 
must be taken before the end of 
October. 


Prospects of Sale or Lease: 
Alcoa wants the plants, which are 


localed near ils subsidiary 
rail- 


road, Ihe Bauxite 
Northern, and 
near its mines. 


Most active among other pros- 


pective buyers or leasees is Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, bul olhers 
are watching the situation and be^ 
lief is general now that, even if 
Alcoa is left out of the 
picture, 


Reynolds will not be able to acquire 
the plants wilhout running 
into 
competilive proposals. 


Government objection to turning 
the plants over to Alcoa is that this 
would be strengthening a monop- 
oly which has in pre-war years re- 
larded development by practices 
that discouraged use of aluminum 
in major industries, which feared 
to rely on a material produced and 
sold without competition. One re- 
sult, Ihe Surplus Property Board 
held, was that America found itself 
in a war without adequate facili- 
ties for producing one of the metals 
mosl imporlant to fashioning vic- 
tory. 


Principal objection voiced lo Ihe 


disposal of Ihe planls to Reynolds, 
or some other potenlial Alcoa com- 


tions, and permit Alcoa to bid for 
the planls, the RFC could turn the 
plants over lo the company; i but 
Ihalapprently would be the signal; 
for Ihe Department of Justice to go 
into court with a 
demand 
that 


Alcoa be dismembered as a means 
of breaking up a 
monopoly 
and 
creating a compclilive condition in 
a major industry. 
The rest of tne country may he 


principally interesled in the prob- 
lem as an effort to put an end to 
a monopoly, but to Arkansas busi- 
ness interests il is a mailer,, Of 
payrolls, employment, 
local, tax 
revenues, buying 
power, 
popula- 


tion, and utilizalion of a natural 
resource not found in such quan* 
lilies elsewhere on this continent. 
o 


Arkansas Veterans 
Returning to U. S, 


By The Associated Press 
Due to arrive in New York Mon- 
day on the Mexico Victory arc the; 
following Arkansas servicemen: 


Hinton, Marshall F., Pfc., Hick- 
ory Ridge. 


Mosher, Curlis, T-5, Anarko. 
Cummings, Lloyd R., .Sgt, Mc- 


Rae.' 
Greenwald, 
William 
J., 
-Lt,," 


Hope. 
Davis, Clifford, T-5, Benlonville; 


Special Offer 


CRISP 


UNIFORMS 


For Nurses, Maids 


Beauticians 


Pre-Shrunk Poplin 


Selljng Price 


each 
for 


Montgomery Ward 


ORDER OFFICE 
'212 South Main 


Hope, Ark. 
Phone 1080 


Australia to Buy 
Russian Lumber 
From East Siberia 


Canberra —(/Pi— Australia hopes 


o add to its local timber supplies 
and what it can import from Brit- 
sh Columbia with 100,000,000 feel 
of lumber from East Siberia 
in 


1946. The Australian cabinet will 
ask Ihe Soviel lo deal for Ihis. 


Before the 
Pacific war 
some 


shipments of pine and hardwood 
inown in the trade as Manchurian 
oak reached Australia 
from 
the 


,ower valley of the Amur River. 
Abram, Pres. 


Evangelistic Service —7:00 p.m. 
Pastor preaching. 


Wednesday, Prayer 
and 
Bible 


'Study—7:30 p.m. 


Thursday, Women's Missionary 


Council—2:30 p.m. Mrs. W. 
W. 


A'hite, President. 


Friday—Hi C. A. Brigade —6:00 


p.m. 
Pauline Morris, Brig. Gen 


Prayer and Tarrying Service — 


7:30 
p.m. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN 
Bible School—9:45 a.m. 
Communion Service —10:30 a.m 
Youth Fellowship —6:00 p.m. 
Men's Fellowship Groups of the 


church will meet for regular mon 
Ihly dinner on Thursday, Oct. 25 
al 7:00 p.m. 


FIRST METHODIST 
Pine at Second 
Robert B. Moore, Pastor 
Church School—9:45 a.m. 
Morning Worship—10:50 a.m. spe- 


cial music and sermon by Ihe pas- 
lor. 


Board of Stewards —2; 00 p.m 
Vesper Service —7:30 p.m. "Fa- 


mily Night", a special 
program 


which all are urged at atlcnd. Ser- 
mon by Ihe pastor. 


Youth Fellowship—6:30 p.m. 
Choir Practice, 
Wednesday — 


7:30 
p.m. 


petilor, is lhal Ihis would require 
a governmenl subsidy. 
Present Stalus: 
Bolh Ihe government plants have 
been shut down by Alcoa since the 
RFC 'canceled the leases August 
31. 
.. 
. 


The Independent 
Bauxite Pro- 
ducers of Arkansas, Inc., natural- 
ly is primarily concerned with con- 
tinued 
operation, 
without 
inter- 


ruption, and 
finds ilself lending 


support to Alcoa's position, on the 
theory thai it is doubtful a competi- 
tor could successfully cope 
with 


problems incident to operation of 
Ihe plants in this stale, where Al- 
coa has for many years carried on 
mining operalions. 


Interim 
operation 
apparently 


will have to be by Alcoa, or not' 
atlcmpled, ,for il is not likely that I 
any oilier concern would lake the 
risk without assurances against fi- 
nancial loss and without 
an op- 


portunity to check throughly into 
all conditions affecting the plants. 
Business leaders, especially 
in 


Ihe communities which have bene- 
fited form Ihe huge payrolls al the 
plants, are urging Arkansas' dele- 
gation in Congress to help bring 
about 
an 
agreement 
whereby 


Alcoa 
would " resume 
operations 


lending permanent action toward 
sale or lease. 


Irony of the silualion is that for 
so many decades Alcoa refused lo 
place any processing planls in Ark- 
ansas, from which nearly all its 
domestic ore came, but 
now is 


anxious to have the plants which 
the government flel 
it necessary 


lo build in a war emergency. 
What May Happen? 
If 
Congress 
lets 
the 
Surplus 


Property Administration's 
recom- 
mendations stand, the 
RFC 
im- 


mediately is expected to invite pro 
posals from Alcoa competitors. 
Whether Surplus Properly 
Ad 
minislralor Stuart Symington will 
be greatly concerned over an in 
lerim operation 
remains 
to 
be 
seen. 
From 
the 
government's 


standpoint, it is not vital, except as 
it relates to Ihe general employ- 
ment situalion, for 
Ihere 
is 
an 
abundance of aluminum available 
at Ihis lime. 


Therefore, il is possible that the 


plants will remain shutdown until 
permanent steps arc taken by the 
RFC. 


If Congress decides 
to 
modify 
the Surplus Property recommenda- 


THE LAST DAY 


THE HIGH SPOT 


of the 


3rd DiSTRICT 


LIVESTOCK SHOW 


ALL SHOWS 


and RIDES 


IN OPERATION 
AFTERNOON and 


EVENINGS 


Starting at 1 p, m. 


Ar * * * * * * 


BE SURE TO VISIT . 


The Largest 


CARNIVAL 


EVER TO PLAY 


in 


MOPE, ARKANSAS 


OUR LADY OF GOOD HOPE 


(Catholic) 


Rev. 
Amos H. Enderlln, Pastor 


Sunday Mass—10:00 a.m. 
Weekday Mass—8:00 a.m. 


.•psy?" 
This decided me. for 
the unpleasantness I'd had mure 
than enough and honestly felt I ' Bowen, Supt. Classes for all 


FIRST PENTECOSTAL 
Thos. Brewster, D. D. Minister 
Sunday School—9:45 a.m., R. P. 


would be 
doing him a favor 


leave him. 
1 lold him exactly 


how 
I fell about our situation: 


also that, as a married woman, I 
was legally of age and therefore 
intended 
leaving al once for 


Buenos Aires lo fulfill my contract 
wilh Camillo Bonetti. 


(To Be Continued) 


groups. 


Morning Worship —10:55 o'clock 


Sermon by the Pastor. 


Young Peoples Meeting—(3:45 p. 
m. 


Evening 
Service—7:30 
o'clock 
message by the Pastor. 


You arc 
cordially 
worship wilh us. 


united to 


DINE OUT SUNDAY 


A TREAT FOR THE FAMILY 


CHEF 


LEON LADD 


50c 
-MENU- 
50c 


BAKED CHICKEN and DRESSING 


Stewed Corn 
English Peas 


Mashed Potatoes 


» 
Apple Cobbler or Ice Cream 
Hot Rolls 
Butter 


Tea 
Coffee 
Milk 


CHECKERED CAFE 


"It Pleases Us to Please You" 


Hope 
Phone 250 
, Ark 


; 
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M O P E S T A R , 
P E , A R K A N S A S 


' 
*STttlCTLY PRIVATE" 


'ftnlrfit'r K*ti!t«wl U S. Patent Offirt 


YOU'LL SEE WHY "JJILM^ HOW 
ALEXANDER SPENDS K SILLY OF 
A HALF-HOUR 
^ALEXANDER 


EVERY MORNING 
COMBING HIS 


HAIR 


MODEST MAIDENS 


Tr«il«m»rti Rtf)«t«red U S. Patent Offlo 
COME: 
NEW TEACHER - • • SH4E 
C?ROPPEP IN 


FORA 
CALL / 


yE5,c3ENEf?AL RUKUWTO, WLl'RE Y BUT, 
FREE TO 60 NOW. YOU'RE MOT / TAIM EASY, 1 
OUR PRISONER AMY LONGER! / SOUfiHT HELP 
^ 
• 
y& "-^i- 
\. FROIA YANKEES! 


THE, JAPAMESE 


(30VEBN>AEK1T IS 
A1-LIEP CONTROL NOW, 
6EK1ESAL, LATER YOUR 
PEOPLE WILL PECIPE FOR 


THBM6EUVE5 WHO WIBL 
RULE THEW. .MAYBE 


YOUR. TURM WIUL 


COME THEN! 


'. S..ARMS 
ACWC VSLAMP 


a^ /V^CW-" 
' 
' 
* 


THEY GOT A 0\SEASE CP \SBRCffiWCJ/ HERE 
C4UBD B5R.I B5'p.(...»'SOV£EOt>VSA\DI 
HAD APeFlClENC/ SO MEBEEI HAD TWS 
TM/»T- AC~T- oiv-r -rurr <a_At?<c,P. <SAV?» Mf\ 


IF YOU'LL GO THROU&H WITH THE 
INITIATION, WE'LL DESTROY THOSE 
SKLOMKISH PICTURES WE HAVE/ 


rr 


DOW AFFECT A 
TO DESTROY THOSE 
PICTURES, BU - 


ALMOST-1 


MUCH' 


"Never mind the letter, Miss Rawson. 1 think 


I'll go see him in person." 


Donald Duck 
' By Waif Disney 


By Galbraith 
; Side Glances 
LEARN 


, 
TO FL.Y 


Tu,c STATUE, DOMATED 


IfjEi, rn'»^^_——> 
;«: 


, INC. T. M* RED. U. E. PAT. OFF. 
/;*W 


SURE 
NORTH STAR AIRWAYS , 


RIGHT ON HIS PLANE... HE'S . 
GOING \N TD CHECK ON THE 
CRASH—GUV CALLED 
,-,IU LET YOU KNOW 
WHEN THEV GET BACK/ 


OX. AND THANKS FOR 
GETTING THE INFORMATION 
TO US. FELLA—I'LL SEE 


WHEN WE GET 


BACK... 


COME 


NOW BEFORE IT 
IS PARK WE <3>ET 


TO AIRPLANE— 


SHE IS UP IN THE 


MOUNTAINS/ 


THE SRDT, 
CHARLIE ~? 
THAT'S RIGHT, Y AMGHTV SORRY, 


THI5 WAS MB. 
JMISTER..THIS HERE'S 


YARNS' CISARHT/ CHARLIE—HE SAW . 


C/V5E- , 
1 -TOOK BOSS' PLANE, 


COV\E DOWN AFIRE/ 


GOOP LUCK,MISTER— 
I'LL TAKE CAKE OF 
YOUK PLANE LIKE YOU 


COPR. 1945 BY NEA SERVICE. INC. T. M. REC. U. S. PAT. OFF 
Thimble Theater 
"I'm frantic! With plenty of meat, and gas rationing 
ended, I can't think of a single excuse to avoid a long 


r 
! ' 
visit from your father's relatives!" 
* 
P'RAPS OTHERS 
WILL SHOW 
UP LATER . 


VES, 


PERHAPSl 


VOLJ CHECKE-D 
DEMONS AND THEJ 
HARPIES 


?? T—'<s-**J ( VAS 


VEIL, HERE I AM. 
SACK AT TH' 
OUSE,. BUT 


By Hershberger 
Funny Business 
LOOK1 ISN'T THAT \;^/ BUT 6LIMP5E THE ) 
---:?> 


OUR BEACH 


. 
. i- 
i ',,',. COPtt. 1M1 B> hGA SCCVlCt t«. 
_- ••'''•,, 
T. M. BEC U H. f AT. OFF. 
IT SEEMS TO ME 
THEYS SOMEBOPV 
ORTA 6E HERE, 


' BUT AIN'T 


/ SOMEBODY 
(jMPORTINK 
^ OV5L 


\_\VCt 


o? 


trophies—they're for my weekend guests to use!" 


Out Qur Way 
By J. R. Williams 


f I'LL SAY/ BUT GOSH- 
V SHE DOESN'T SEEM TO 


WHAT KIWDJ WELL/ 
OFA/r-;^5HIVER 
SHIP HMV TIMBERS.' 
15 IT.?UK—\r^ 


HERE/TAKE A LOOK 
QUICK-AND 5E 


WHAT I SA 


Our Boarding House 
With Major Hoople 


WHERE AWAY 1 OVER THAR,^ 
RnS/Zi?' 
CAPT'IU HAwfc/ 
ABSENCE. FROIA HONA.E -C 


INi 
TO DOP5 DOT, 
/V\F\30R/ -^-THEV ARE TvOO 
CLASHES OB AsRTICLHS, 


Y>JrAtCK COST A 


MFMsiTOO 


VOU Bfxrs--~ I-\O\M 


BOOT 


LBTS rAULL OV6R. A. 


FOR 


REMORSEflJU.'f, JOSE REfVWS M HIS HIOEOU1 


BECAUSE 


HAH-' HOR5E HOOFS 
COrAE UP TRAIL.' ASilTA 


SHE RETURN 
DEESGR^CE 


CK) PAFA AKiD SEESTE 


I LOSE 


AND 1 Ar\ ACCUSE FOR 
MURDER. 1TX5 NOT TXV 


THE WORRV WART „„ ,„,.,»« 


1 t 
„ 
'f"1' - fn*» 
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LASSIFfEO 


Ads Must Be In Office Day Before Publication 


l Want Ads Cash In Advance 
• 
Not taken Over the Phone 


liie . . .it W6fd. minimum 36c Six lime, . . . Se word, minimum 
7Se 


. . 31/j.c word, minimum SOis 
One month . I8e word, minimum $2.70 


Rales are for Continuous Insertions Only 


"TrIE MORE YOU TELL THE QUICKER YOU SELL" 


l Estate for Sale 


.CRE FARM IN~McCASKILL, 
k. 22 acres in cultivation, good 
hl room house, concrcle barn, 


eclricily. See Mrs. Louis Sullon 
hone 823, 220 North 
Walnut 
t., Hop. 
19.31 


^ 
__ 


ACRES, FINE HO*liToN~2U 
ghway, seven mi'.ns out. $6500. 
ACRES ON 29 IH-WAY, $«oo 
ACRES ON 29 HI-WAY, 
SHOO. 
ACRES ON 29 III-WAY, siooo. 
ACRES, NICE 
HOME, FIVE 
llcs out. $3800. 
ACRES, THREE MILES OUT 
n Bodcaw 
road. 
Electricity 


vailablc. $3400. 


CRES, NEW 5 ROOM HOUSE, 
rec miles out near 67 hi-way. 
500. 
ACRES, NICE HOME, 
ALL 


en land, electricity available, 
ooo. 
ACRES NEAR 
s H o v E R 


prings, well watered, 
good 


asture and farm land, $3000. 


ACRES 3 MILES OUT ON 
olurnbus'road. S5.000. 
OTHER FARMS FOR SALE. 
ec Riley Lewallen. 
20-31 


E 
ACRES CLOSE 
IN. ALL 


ililics available, located just 
ff old 67. Mrs. Susie Price. 122 
West Avo. C. 
20-31 


For Sol* 


US 
BEFORK 
YOU 
H U » ' 
sell or trade furniture. The best 
place in town to buy furniture, 
-irlpol Furniture 
Store. Phone 


470J 
14-lrn 


|H REE-POUND 
BUNDLE 
~OP 


iout-of-dalc newspapers lOc. Hone 
'Star.. 
j.f 


"; YEAR OLD BOY BICYCLE, 
also Sunboan Electric razor. See 
Major 
Hoyco 
Wcisenberger; 
| phone 019-W. 
18-31 


J\K FIREWOOD FOR SALE. SEE 
Lee Chealhani, McNab, Ark. 


15-01 


VERAL 
THOUSAND 
CLON- 


'dike strawberry plants. 100 for 
$1.00. and 1,000 for $7.50. W. C. 
'.Johnson, Rt. 1, Blevins. 17-2w 


CTTCHEN FIVE FOOT CABINE'i7. 


Help Wanted 


LOCAL 
AGENT 
FOR 
HEMP- 


sleacl county lo rcpresenl large 
monument company. Call 2405-W 
collect or write Morn's U. Allen, 
Disiricl. 
Represcnlnlive, 
1219 


M.aKiiolln Slreet. Texarkana, Tex- 
as. 
13 


Lost 


TWO NO. 4 AND ONE NO. 3 RA- 


Crockcll, 
N 


10-31 


lion 
books. Ned 


Ha/el St., Hope. 


BROWN 
ALLIGATOR 
PURSE 


containing money, throe No, 
and three No. 4 ration books and 
other articles. Finder keep money 
and return.purse and contents to 
Mrs. Bill Wray, South Walker, St. 


l8-3t 


Texarkana 
Defeats 
Hope 26-0 


Texnrkana, Ark, Oct. 20—(IP)— 


The Texnrltann Bazorbacks 
beal 


Hope's Bobcats, 26 to 0 here las; 
night, retaining their top -place in 
the Arkansas high school football 
conference. 


The Border-City eleven, doing an 


unusual amount of passing, held t. 
10-0 lead at the half and in the las! 
period 
collected another 
seven 
points. 


The lineups: 
HOPE 


Name 
Ira Porter 
Bill Morion 
Garnet Zimmerly 
Hobl. McCiillouRh 
Bill Beard 
Bill Arnold 


No. Pos. Wt. 


12 LTi 
22 LT 
15 LG 
20 
C 


27 
RG 
HT 
RE 


BROWN 
S U E D E 
JACKET 
between Pair park and 
Main 
Street 
$. 
r>.00 reward for return 


to Wayne Ward at Bob El more 


_Supply. 
20-31 


STERLING 'SILVElT" IDENTIFI- 
cation bracelet. Name "William 
David. Gump." Lost downtown 
Thursday. If found, phono !)7l-,i 


20-31 


Wanted fro Buy 


ONE TEA CA.RT. PHONE 033-W. 


. 
. 
, 18-3t 


Wanted fro 'Rent 


,",good condition. 


Transfer Co. 
See at 
Hope 
17-61 


E HAMMERMILL, FINE CON- 


,.dilion, cultivators, turning plows, 


-.- mower, riding planter, other im- 


-plements. See nt Goodbar farm, 


0 miles oul on Hope and Colum- 


road. 
18-61 


ELECTRIC BROODERS, 
GOOD 


condition, from 300 to 1000 chick 
capacity each. 
Hoyston 
Farm, i Mexico 6. 


YOUNG LADY WANTS A ROOM. 


Excellenl reference. Call 10'19-J 


18-31 


UNFURNISHED 
HOUSE, 
OUT- 


sidc city limits. -Phone '30-.I-12. 


10-31 


Football Score 


By The Associated Press 
St. 
Mary's 
Pro-Flight 
13: 
U.C.L.A. 6. 


Temple 28; West Virginia 12. 
Miami (Fla.) 7; Florida 6. 
Denver 19; Drake 19 (tie). 
St. Louis 32; Missouri Mines 0. 
North Texas Aggies 19; 
John 
Tarleton 0. 


Wilberforcc 32, Kentucky State 7. 
Chattanooga 47; Howard 7. 
Murray 13; 'Tennessee Tech 7. 
Peru Teachers 58; Midland 7. 
Fourth Army (North Camp Hood) 


21; South Camp Hood 6. 


Muskingum 25;. Heidelberg 12. 
West Chesler Teachers 6; Delii- 


,. as Mullins 
Busier Rogers 
Clarence Gan-cll 


Substitutes 


Ends: 
Billye Basye 
.Tack Wells 
Jack Ray 
Billy RugKlos 
Raymond Byers 
Clarence Walker 
James McCorkle 
Chas. Cough 
Tack'es: 
S. A. Westbrook 
Chas. Crawford 
Bobby Franklin 
Beverly Osburn 
Chus. Wilson. 
Backs: 
Tommy Brill 
Jimmy D. Hnmmons 
Chas. Reed 
Bobby Bcardcn 
O. T. Cranfortl 
Recce Miller 
Henry Green 
Buddy Sullon 
L. Merriwcalhcr 
Guards: 
.loo Cassidy 
Billy Milam 
Dwight Siindifer 
Don 
Duffle 


Wallace .Blackwood 
Centers: 
Ralph Saianders 
Sonny Aibrillon 
Jimmy Walters 
L. C. Turner 
Buddy Beard 


17 
18 
H 
11 
25 RH 
13 


100 
180 
147 
1(10 
130 


146 


QB 140 
LH 145 


10'J 
160 
FB 


ware 6 (lie). 


•Iowa Wcslleyan 21; Parsons 9. 
Colorado Slate 69; Eastern New 


Route 3, Hope. 
10-81 


GOOD SANDWICH 
SHOP. RUN- 


ning about $175 a week. Leaving 


" 
120 East 


10-31 


because of ill health. 
3rd. SI. Hope, Ark. 


TABLE TOP OIL RANGE, GOOD 


as new. Lois Purtle. 720 West 
Ave. D. 
20-31 


USED BRICK LIGHT FIXTURES, 


antique mantle boards, etc. Call 
568-J after 
5 p.m. • 
20-31 


Female KMp Wanted 


EXPERIENCED 
WAIT- 
Iresses. Musi be willing lo work. 
Apply Loe's Tourist Court. 19-31 


Services Offered 


-DRESS MAKING~AND~ALTERA"- 
tinns. Mi's. Thames, phone 712-J. 
402 North Hervey St. 
1G-GI 


LEAVING FOR CALIFORNIA BY 
Isl. Room for lady or couple. 
Call 370, or Edgar Thrash. 20-31 


For Rent 


Nebraska Westleyan 21; Morn- 


ing Side 0. 


Kearney Teachers' 21; Chadi'on 
Teachers 0. 


Wichita 33; Fort Riley (Kans;) 
Ramblers 13. 


Albany Naval Landing Force"20; 


Stockton (Calif) Army Commandos 
20 (tie.) 


10 
10 
II!) 
85 
39 
43 
47 
42 


44 
4(1 
37 
20 
29 


35 
88 
23 
8G 
20 
79 
49 
41 
20 


19 
21 
38 
25 
34 


24 
20 
85 


Remembrance of a Promise fulfilled 


16 
104 
140 
135 
140 
Hi- 
130 


145 
180 
l.W 
140 
130 


130 
13!i 
125 
13-) 
130 
145 
14') 
130 
149 


145 
140 
130 
135 
133 


125 
145 
150 
145 
105 


Hogs Hope to 
Break Texas' 


Litlle Rock, Ocl. 19 — iff) 
— A 


sellout crowd of approximately 15,- 
000 was due to watch Ihe Univer- 
sity of Texas Longhorns-risk their 
perfect 1945 football record here to- 
day against the rebounding.Arkan- 
•as .Razorbacks, who will be seeking 
.heir firsl Iriumph over Ihe Lorie 
.,ar slalers since 1938. ' 


The Porkers have dropped 
six 


.raight decisions lo : the -Steers 
iince drubbing them, 42-6, here 
even years ago. 
Clear, cool weather• •*— ideal for 


he razzle-ddzzle type of play an* 
.icipaled — w a s in-store. 


Bolh learns were pre-season tilt 
'avorites in Ihe Southwest Confer- 
ence, but the Razorbacks' :,hopes 
,vere dimmed by an Upset at Ihe 
lands of Baylor last-week, 
Probable lineups: 
'exas 
^ 
Arkansas 
Jechtol 
, 
.. .:;.Forsylhe 


Wets-.... 
LE 


LT 


larris 


I ill-roll ' 


.'lyler...'. 


TEXARKANA 


Earglc 
Papageorgc 
Thorn ason 
Fowler 
Lauderdalc 
Edwards 
Embrey 
Gleason 
McKeehnn 
Harris 
Wren 


40 
03 
62 
51 
58 
69 
66 
44 
67 
04 
•45 


LE 
LT 
LG 
C 
RG 
RT 
RE 
WB 
BB 
LB 
TB 


155 
178 
176 
151 
170 
195 
138 
150 
180 
172 
105 


Yankeesto 
Play Night 
Ball in '46 


New York, Oct. 20 — (*)— The 


Yankee Stadium will have 
nighl 


baseball next season and the con- 


New York — Tony Janiro, 145' tracts will be signed within 
the 


1-2, Youngstown, O., outpointed 1 next week or 10 days. 
Go, 140, .New York, (8). 
I Tom Gallery, assistant, to Presi- 


Chicago — Joey Barnum, 139 1-2, 'dent Larry MacPhail,- said as much 


Los Angeles, and Willie Joyce, 138, 
Gary, Ind., drew, (10). Elmer (Vio- 
lent) Ray, 195, Hastings, Fla,, de- 
cisioned Hubert Hood, 192, Chicago, 


rights Last Night 
By The Associated Press 


(10). 


Philadelphia- 
Billy (Jiggs) Don- 


ahue, 
ISO, Philadelphia, 
knocked 


out Alex Doyle, 153, Garficld, N. J., 
(0). 


By United Press 
Boslon—Jimmy McDaniels, 149, 


One year ago today, Oct. 20, 1944, the man who promised the world "I shall return," fulfilled That 
promise with the American landing forces' invasion of Jap-occupied Leyte Island in the Philip- 
Opines, 
PicVures above symbolize, on this first anniversary, 
General MacArthur's "return"—the 


vengeful, determined attack and the open-armed welcome by long-hopeful natives. 
The Philip- 


pine* liberation, far ahead of schedule, cleared the path for a rapid windup of the Pacific war. 


lalfpenny 


Jrochlol 


.lagone ...... 


Graham 


LG 


RG 
"RT"" 
'RE 
"QB " 


LH" 


' RH 


.-...Claborn 


. ......Ford 


,.:.Wheeler 


..... ;.....Counce 


:....',,..3.. Smilh 


....Schumchyk 


'.. 
Lane 


Canada 


;... A. Baldwin 


CARNIVAL 
By D5ck 


loday while discussing Ihe proposed 
night-holiday-Sunday" schedule 
ol 
the professional foolball 
Yankees 


next year. 


"We have been up there all week 


with the General Electric people, | 
the man who built the stadium and 
representatives of the light com- 
pany. It should all be on paper in 
wiilten form within the next week 
lo 10 days," said Gallery, 


Galleiy was disposed to be quite 


Los Angeles, knocked out 
Johnny j concerned about recent reports that 


CLOSE IN, FURNISHED DUPLEX 
-••• apartment, two beds, continuous 


hot water, utililies paid. See Tom 


• 
Carrel. 
. 
ig.Qt 


Jones, 150 1-2, New York (6). 


New Orleans — Candy McDan- 


THEO LONG 


For Plumbing 
Telephone 674-J 
Hope, Arkoniok 


Motor Repairs—Light Fixtures 
Hope Appliance Co. 


214 East 3rd St. 


PHONE 613 


Appliance 
Repairs—Appliances 


Hata Cleaned and Rebu 


the factory way, 


HAIL'S HAT SHOP 


[East 2nd St. 
Phone 7« 


Alterations 


Pre««ed While You Walt 


H e l p W a n t e d 


White Only 


Practical Nurses, $40.00 to $55.00 
per month; Waitresses $40,00 per 
month; Laundry Helpers, $40.00 
per month; Janitors, $10.00 per 
month; Farm Helpers, $40.00 to 
$45.00 per month; Dairy Helpers, 
$45".00 per month. Room, board 
and laundry furnished. [Exper- 
ience unnecessary. Call or write: 


Arkansas 


Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
Stale Sanatorium, Arkansas 


See Us for 
BABY CHICKS 
You'll like our qual- 
ity chicks, hatched 
right from selected 
flocks. Hardy, jasl- 
cjrowers. Low price. 


FEEDERS 


SUPPLY CO, 


Hope, Ark. 


the New York Giants were not 
going to permit the foolball Yanks 
to play more than 
three 
home 


games when they put a team on 
Ihe field next fall. 


"All the clubs in 
the 
league 


signed an agreement months ago, 
by which we were given the right 
lo play all our aames in the sla- 
dium with the Giants retaining six 
Sundays," claimed the former west 
coast sports promoter. 


"We didn'l sign the agreement 


because we figured Dan (Topping) 
would be out of service by the time 
of the next meeting and that he, 
as owner, wouldn't want lo be lied 
down with loo many 'if 
clauses. 


We'll sign it later but in the mean- 
time, the Giants are on the dolled 
line." 


According lo Gallery, Ihe 
Yan- 
kees' will have the first two Sun- 
days in October, one in November 
and one in December with the priv- 
ilege of playing on Thanksgiving 
Day, 
Armistice Day or 
Election 


Day as well as at night. 


Pitt May 


By TED MEIER 
New York, Oct. 19 —(IP)— Many 


of the country':; leading 
college 


?rkl teams are idle tomorrow be- 
cause of examinations, but if Clark 
Shaughnessy is right, the Pitt Pan- 
thers may beal Notre Dame in a 
stunning upset. 


Hardly anyone 
has 
given 
the 
Panthers a chance to claw the un- 
beaten, untied Irish in their clash 
at Pittsburgh, but harkcn to what 
Coach Shaughnossy told the 
Pitt 


students at a pep rally yesterday: 


"We ought to ueat Notre Dame. 


Our team has worked like the very 
aickons. I think we're going lo be 
Ciiiite leacly. t know we're not going 
to be ourselves. I question whether 
Noire Da me is :,ood enough to take 
our measure." 


The Pill-Irish tangle, like vir- 


tually every game in the country, 


. Hoffman 


FB 
•' 


Kickoff: 2:30 p. m. 
Officials: Referee. .Fariis (Heri- 


drix); linesman, Penberthy : (Ohio 
•tale); umpire, Higgins. (SMU); 
Jield judge," Price (Austin College.) 
Classen 
Boasts He Is 
.806Correct 


By HAROLD CLAASSEN 
New York. Oct. 19 — (/I3)— That 


the technical name for. a.-football is 
"prolate spheroid" and that it will 
lake many. crazy bounces was re- 
affirmed last week, with a record. 
37 correct selections- and 10 incor- 
rect ones. 


(Average to date, 128 correct, 31 
incorrect for .806). . 


This week's forecast: 
Purdue-Ohio State: Despite 
the 


moans that Paul Sarringhaus and 
Dick Fisher. Buckeye backs, are 
injured the Ohioans will win this 
crucial Big Ten title' contest —Ohio 


Texarkana in 
Undisputed 
First Place 
_ , 
., 


By The Associated Press ' 
Friday night's gridiron scramble 
gave the Arkansas high school foot" 
Ball conference race « more firm 
shape but leaves the championship 
still far from determined. Twelve 
conference teams look to the field, 
.Little Rock's 21-20 upset over the 
Grizzlies at Forl Smith and TeJcar- 
kana's victory over Hope 
pushed 


the Border City Razorbacks 
Into 


the conference 
lead. 
Testarkann 
beal Ihe Bobcals, 26 lo 0. v 
. T h e defending champioi)V(Tigers 
launched their initial passWg at^ 
Lack of the season in the battle" at 
Forl Smilh, scoring 
I two 
touch' 


downs in the first quarter. Jimmy 
Albiight did most of the«'heavihg. 


Fordyce's unbealen record was 
marred 
by 
the 
powerful) Hot 


Springs Trojans 
at 
the 
annual 


homecoming game at Hot Springs. 
The Redbugs lost 38 to 7.'The Tro- 
jans were at Iheir best oLthe sea* 
son, scoring in every quarter. 


North 
Litlle 
Rock's 
Wildcals • 


chalked up a homecoming victory 
over Russellville, 32 lo 6. on* their 
home field. The Cyclone "eleven con- 
tributed their tally in the final pe- 
riod. 
«. 
>, 


In other conference gamesXCam- 


den defealcd Pine Blulf, 201 
1 lo 0 


fifler slaging a hard-running,attack 
and doing some clever passing and 
Jonesboro'S Hurricane clipped the 
Smachover Buckarpos, l(l to 13, 
winning on a 20-yard pass in the 
final minutes of the game. 


El Dorado came from behind lo 


deieal Magnolia, 19 lo C in a non- 
loop aftair on Ihe Wildcals' home 
field. 


Other, scores: 
Conway 19; Clarksvillo 0. 
Blythe'ville 13; Balesyille 7: 
McGehee 46 ;Portland 20. 
Clarendon 33; Collon Plant 0. 
Dermoti 2!5; Monlicello 0. 
• England 25;•'•Stuttgart 7. 
Wynne 45; McCrpry 6. 
Lake Village 25; •Crossell 0. 
Hartison 18: Alma 14. 
Horatio'.50 :Ashdown 0. 
Flashes of Life 


COLD FACTS 
Bend, Ore., Ocl. 20 —:(/P)— Po- 


lice were .incredulous when some- 
one telephoned thai four children 
were 
swimming 
in 
the 
icy 


deschutes river, for temperatures 
that morning had skidded to 17 de- 
gieet. above zero. 


An. investigalion proved Ihe re- 


port correct but incomplete. The 
fivc-j ear-olds -were paddling about 


.'* 


Stale. 


Georgia Tech-Navy: 
Remember 


naked. 


lhal 17-15 Georgia Tech upset vic- 
tory in Atlanta' a year-agoV Navy 
remembers it too — and Tech will1 
rcmembeiv-Salurday night 
for 
a 
long time—Navy. 


Tennessee-Alabama: .Harry Gil- 
mer and the Alama pass catching 
deparlmenl will . put 
the '. Crimson 


Tide through this .one-^-alabama. 


Louisiana Stale-Georgia:, Charlie 


Tiippi, the recent ex-sergeant, will 
be the scoring surplus for the Bull- 
dogs—Georgia. 
: 


Notre 
Dame-Pittsburgh: 
The 


STILL AT IT 


TlpUn, Okla., Oct. 20 — ( 


Giubi, thought he 
was 
through 


chasing Nazis when he returnod 
from Europe to get an army dis- 
charge but he found he was wrong. 


He :,nd his brother, Ted, spotted 


a man 'hiding in a tree neaq then- 
home . They armed themselves anc, 
called for^ the man lo come down. 
He proved lo be .an eseapediGer- 
man prisoner of war. "^ K 


has been promised fair and miidjlnsh w'u sh°w Mr, Clark Shaugh- to disgust. 
weather, a prediction lhal indicales inessy, h,ow ,the T-formation really1 
banner crowds on a balmy, autumn i should be played—Notre '.Da'me. . . . 
alternoon 
Pacitic-Southern- California: . The 


The top game of the day, from a ?^'o.Jans; with ease, _ will 
'regain 


national viewpoint, is at Columbus 
whore the unbeaten, untied Ohio 
State Buckeyes take on Purdue in 


_ a Western Conference clash. 
The 


j Buckeyes, 
seeking 
their 13th 


i s l i a i g h t victory, sire ranked No. 4 
I in the Associated Press poll behind 


my, Navy 
and 
Notre 
Dame 


Gl LINGc 
Tokyo, Ocl. 2 0— OT— High-rank-' 


ing American officers riding 
an 
elevator, in one of Tokyo's 
best 


hotels knew Yank GI's had been 
teaching Ihe attractive girl opera- 
tor Engjish when, as she opened the 
door, sne bowed politely and said: 


"Oh, my aching back." 
The expression1 is a GI favorite 


in the Pacific and has varied in- 
terpretations ranging from surprise 


their winning ways following that 
upset to San Diego Navy last Sal- 
urdav. 


Northwestern- Minnesota: 
They 


NEW ANGLE 
Forl Washakie, Wyo., Octi-20 — 


(/T>j— Times have changed! 
The 


first white man in the west bar- 
tered will) Ihe Indians to obtain 
hides and furs. 


Now the silualion is reversed. 


call them 
the 
Golden 
Gophers. I Shoshomi and Arapahoe • Indians 
""— ' 
• ~ 
vant white man hunters to save 
eer and elk hides for them so-they- 
an continue to make leather goods. 


They play foolball like starved Ti- 


"Money, money, money! Do you think it grows on trees?" 


This Curious World 
tiv wiiltun» *••-«•««««.•• . 


ul Football League has gone to ex- 


coilege elibi- 
All America 


iuls, 13") 1-4, Cincinnati, outpoinled 
Ace Miller, 140 1-2, Los Angeles 
HO). 
' Worcesler, Mass.—Buddy Hayes, 
126, Boslon, slopped Ray Moran, 
128, Detroit (3). 


Providence, R. I. — Bobby Zollo, 


147 3-4, Providence, stopped Steve 
Riggio, 146 1-2, New York (4). 


At Chicago — Clayton Worlds, 


196, 
Chicago 
outpointed Buddy 


Walker, 200, Columbus ,9, 


Wonted! 


TELEPHONE POLES 


AH Dimensions 


16 to 70 Feet 


Cash Every Week 
RUFUS MARTIN 


PATMOS, ARK, 


For Quality 


PLUMBING 


Call 


C. L. R O B E R T S 


Phone 338-W 


Sheet Metal Work 


Get your Gutter? Fixed 
before the Rainy season 
sets in. 
Hunter & Son 


?t the 


HALIBURTON SHUT 


MiTAi, WORKS 


DURING WORLD WAR 


AA1ERICAN FARMERS 


L'«.sssy?i3f:.gaax, ^ IQ-tOj 


il-i'cmes in observing 
jbilily rules and the 


j coiiici ence likely will do the same 


i when it is eslablish'ed 
I seems siranye lo find such a se- 


j verc regulation in 
a 
conference 


I which didn't hesitate to let ex-pros 
u. mm to college football as a war- 
t.ine measure. 


gors —Minnesota. 


Oklahoma A. & M -Utah: 
The 


mountain scenery, .won't interfere 
wlh the Aggies' foolball tricks in 
any way—Oklahoma -A' & M. 


.. asuiiiglon-Oregon 
Stale: 
The 


teams had almost identical scores 
ul Oregon's expense. • The 
home 


lield should decide—Oregon State. 


i 
"ihday's Guest Star 
' 
"Levy,". Paterson, N. J., Morn- 


iu;; Caii: "The only •difference be- 
tween a Monday morning cjuurlcr- 


: back and a grandsland manager is 
a raccoon coat." 


And it | Kenlucky-Vanderbill: 
Kentucky 


° ""- hasn't had time to recover 
from 


lhal 48 lo C parting by Georgia a 
week ago—Vanderbilt. 


Indiana-Iowa: 
The 
lightweight 
Hawkeyes to gel some tremendous 
bumps—Indiana. 


Auburn - Tulaae: 
Coach 
Carl 


Voyles has had two weeks in which 
to prepare a defense for Tulane's 


Light Entertainment 
Aubrey McCall, Oklahoma's 
C- 


spullering T-attack- 


Texas-Arkansas: 
-Auburn. 


Ralph 
Ells- 


foot, 5-inch pass catching end, hails 
,from Cambridge, Md., and played 
--- "- 
" ----"--" at Milligan 


. Naturally, 


Aubrey never had seen 
an 
oil 


one year of football 
! College in Tennessee . 


while the Boilermakers are ninth. 


The No. 2 tilt of the Saturday 


pi ogram is at Baltimore with Navy 
and Georgia Tech tangling in a 
night game. The terrific Army Ca- 
dets, Ihe standout team in the coun- 


tvoi1.li, who resigned from the Navy 
Acaderpy this week > ma.kesw,,the 
..onghorns the Southwest jtitle* fa- 
vorites—Texas, . , 
. 
- * '"' 
Illiiiois-Wisconsin: 
The 
Illinois 


machine has been stabilized-—Illi- 
iuis. 


Colgate-Columbia: 
Gene 'tllgs- 


iides' long passes will nillliv'l Qol- 
'ate's superior weight in the'"'. )ie— 
Columbia. 
* 
Wake 
Forest-North 
Carolina 


State: (night) After having v met 
Army and Duke, Wake Forest will 
find North Carolina Slate "ea'sy, 


Melville 
torpedo 
Boat 
Base- 
Aimy: The Navy closes the Mel- 


ucfoie the navy shipped hfmUiy..is considered to have a breeze 
So one day last ; against the Melville (HI) Torpedo 
to Oklahoma 
summer, about 4:30 a. m., 
.was riding the interurban between 
. O.Ualioma Citv and Norman when 
' :he car passed an oil :iield with 
: liiiiiclredK of liylits sliining from the 
ido/ricks . . . Aubrey sat up in 
,.i-\:i"i.intnt. "Oc't' whix," lie 
ex- 


! claimed "what a son of a gun of 
; j circus." 


One-Minute Sports Page 
Far fiom pulling oul of Ihe Mad- 
| ison Square Garden shows as has 


reported, Notre Dame 
will 


New York there as 
usual, 


SIR JAMES JEANS, 


FAMOUS BRITISH ASTRONOMER, 
SAYS THE SUN IS ABOUT 
S, QQO, OOO, QOO, QOO 


ANSWER: Ko. It stands for "Radio Detection and Ranging." 


NEXT: Did your dog1 ever meet a skunk? 


•67 iltiob S. fuSIerton, jr.- 
r.) 
New York, Oct 20 - W-Jere 
fule 
that a fe b£. 


?ems to be a lot of merit in <.Jhil i comes a pro merely by agreeing 
fallen's contention that Big Ten;to play after graduation, its still a 


,-iibility rules are unfair to veler-t silly rule . . . And fellows who have 


ins although Phil seems to have en- ! been kicking around 
the 
world 


•ii?d the college vs. pro argument! fighting a couple of wars hardly 
y the cellar door . . . No matter I could be expected -lo 
remember 


.ow long Ihe conference has had I such technicalities . . , The Nation- 


play 
Feb. 0, and will pass up 
with Army because 
the 


board won't permit 
two 
eastern 


nips . . . Colgate and Corlland, : 
N. Y.. State Teachers will experi- 
'• 


mcnt with two referees al a soccer 
name today, haying found lhal one. 
notso-yuung oiiicial can't keep up; 
witli teams of college boys run- : 
ning around the field . . . And ' 
speaking of Colgate, Columbia, Lou 
Little is silently suffering because : 


i he's heard three of the best backs 
! who'll play against his team for 
Colgate loday are due lo be shift-j 


i ed to Dartmouth. Nov. 1 and will j 
jface Columbia again . . . Although; 
: Cuban 
and 
Mexican 
leagues: 


haven't been admitted to organized : 


I baseball, Havana is all set. to join 
'the Florida International loop 
to-, 


'morrow. 
; 


Strikeout 
; 


"The most discouraged guy 
in i 


football," reports Tub Thumper G. i 


tric'-'ler of the National League, 
"its G. Strickler, whose record and 
lules manual for the press 
has 


been strike bound for weeks. I, 
spend my nights answering 
lei-' 


tors from sports editors who want 
copies." . . . Seems that George 
got himself bound instead of 
the 


books. 


McCall j Boat training learn. 


I 
Miiinesoia and Northwestern bal- 


;lle in another headline!- at Minnea- 
| polis while Alabama and Tennes- 
! see came to grips at Birmingham 
i i ;j .si.nijjgle that may 
vooii de- 
: cide a bowl bid. Minnesota 
is 


j ranked fifth and Alabama sixth. 


Indiana, No. 3, should have little 


I trouble against Iowa;, but 
Texas, 


|No. 10, likely will have ils hands 
full against Arkansas in the South- 
wesl. Pennsylvania, ranked eighth, 
has an open dale along with such 
other elevens as Duke, Michigan, 


a game i California, St. Mary's, Yale, Dart- 
faculty j mouth. Cornell, Syracuse and Ne- 
vada. 


Just Arrived 


LIMITf P QUANTITY 


DRY CiU 


A & B 


PAGK RADIO 
iATTlRIIS 


Selling 
Price '5.28 


Montgomery Ward 


QKDER OFFICE 
212 South Main 


Hope, Ark. 
Phone 1080 


Brax.il is the 
only country_ of 


'an America 
which was "a,n 


i;u lor any length of timet 


ville school Saturday 
Melville players will 


noon 
wish 


The 


.• they 
could have disbanded at the; same 
ime—Army. 


REMOVED FREE 


Within 40 Miles 


DEAD HORSES, COWS 


ANP CRIPPLES 


Texarkjna Rendering Plant 
Phone %83-W (Phone CpllectJ 
If No Answer, Phone 3493;,! 


Attention 


TIRE OWNERS 


We now hgve NEW 
FISK TIRES 


Passenger and Truck 


Also grade A Rubber 
for Recapping all Pas* 
senger Tires. 


•For better Recapping see^- 
Fox Tire Shop 


All Steam 
Equipment 


*#•* 
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M O P E S T A R , M 0 P I, A R K A N S A S 


4 Top Nazis to Face Trial for Their 
Crimes 


i -• 


Site of Internationa! Justice 


Marshal Hermann Gocrlng 


r Doily 
Star 


WEATHER FORECAST 


Arkansas: Mostly 
cloudy 
this 
afternoon. Fair, colder in cast por- 
tion 
tonight. Tuesday 
fair and 
warmer. 


Li, 


Joachim von Ribbentrop 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Kcitcl 
Rudolph llsiss 


* 
r 
» 
i 
r 
i 
n 
i 
° 
i . 
i 
j 
u 
i 
i 


F* - ^"Nuremberg Courthouse, where an international assemblage of judges and prosecutors has gathered 
|v 
,-' to try Nazi officials for war crimes, is pictured above..Courtroom ij on third floor, center section. 


Scene of Nuremberg War Criminal Trials 


Konstantin von Ncurath 
Adml. Karl Docnitz 


Star 


HOPE, ARKANSAS, OCTOBER »0, 1D45 


Grand Adml. Erich Racdcr 
Franz von 1'apcn 


Gustav Krupp 
Col.-Gen, Gustav Jodl 
Count Balrtur von Schlrach 


Hans Fritzsche 


Courtroom pictured above is the site of trials for top Nazi officials on various charges of war crimes.., 
'.The room is on third floor of small building adjoining Palace of Justice in Nuremberg, Germany, 
/Formerly accommodating only about 50 spectators, it has been enlarged to allow for about 27} l-.:':•-. 
i, 
- 
sons. Picture was made during redomeling. 


Temporary Home of Top Nazis 


Fritz Sauckel 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner 
Ur, lljalmar Schacht 


Arthur Seyss-lnquart 


ItBBWllllMaMllllUIB.IMUUIinilllMltglBgWWBaB^^BganniBM^nooiinnBBHn™. •..•...•••.•.•...-..••I 
»..T.....«T—^n^w^w—~— 


Compiled by The Associated Press 


Jiuge sione-walled jail, above, at Nuremberg, Germany, houses Nazi officials charged with war 
crimes. _Wing above is identical to the one in which Goering, Von Ribbentrop and the other 22 
prisoners arc held. 


Alfred Rosenberg; 
Martin Bormanu 


II W- 


'API—Moans Associated Press 
(NEA)—Moans Nowsoaoer Enterprise Ass'n. 
PRICE 5c COPY 


, Robert i>cy 
Walter Funk 


i well-lighted ceU block, left above, is like the section in which the indicted Nazis spend their 
'" 
not attending the trial. Cellln Nuremberg jail, right above, is similar to those housing 


Coering, Von Ribbentrop and their henchmen. 
Hans Frank 
Dr. Wllfeelw |i. 


tall Plane 
rash Kills 


?t and Two 


Jiston, Ala., Oct. 22 — (UP) — 
Jj?d bodies of three men killed 
their 
cub 
cruiser 
plane 
tied and burned 20 miles norlh- 
here yesterday were identi- 


jHfpsti gating highway patrolmen 
,,-papers and jewelry found 
in 
^wreckage identified the men as 
'Beh Henderson, 19, on furlough 
/Camp Robinson, Ark.; Forney 
|endorson, 24, his brother, and 
Thomas, 21, of Anniston. 
pnias was believed 
to 
have 


Kpilot of the plane. Witnesses 
Eihe craft evidently in trouble, 


ed into an embankment while 
opting to avoid a telephone 
|ord Lett and Josephine Noah, 
yiislon, wno were riding 
a 


ycle, just missed being hit 
l wlane's tail surface. 


rt Spec? 


jjr, first 
legal execution by 
city is said to have been that 
"iam Kemmler at bing a.ng 


Aug. 
6, 1880. 


ceo users pay into state cof> 
Bout $150,0gu,l>00 annuaay ui 


Cclb 
WHb 
^1'iUUtJU • WJUl LtUlUl 
CU1U 
no one dared venture 
onto 
the 
streets without wearing the while 
armband of the revolutionists. 
.Mrs. Francis, a pilot herself, suid 
she 'identified the attacking planes 
of 
the 
Rebels 
came 
over 


Caracas the first day as North 
American ATG's, Fail-child BT-13's 
and a Curtis Commando, all Amer- 
ican Lend Lease planes. 
She said the pilots flipped hand 
grenades out of the planes at ran- 
dom without trying to aim. 
To Get Hero's 
Welcome at 
Wynne, Ark, 


Earle, Oct. 22 — (/P) —This east 
Arkansas town of 2,000 population 
plans a hero's \\clcome Thursday 
for its 
Congressional 
Medal of 
Honor winner, Marine Pvt. William 
D. Watson. 
/ 
The 23-year-oid 
former 
share- 
cropper received the nation's high- 
est military award from President 
Truman for siiifjjehandedly killing 
GO Japanese on Iwo Jima. 
Governor Ben Laney and Hebert 
L. McAlister, state commander of 
the American Legion, will partici- 
pate in the cevomonies. 
A military parade will feature 


limits from Blytneville 
and 
the 
Memphis naval base. 


cirmuus 01 me tailing £ici£ ju&i 
before it touched the ground. Work- 
ing fast and bravely, they repaired 
the broken halyard, raised the Flag 
again and ran back to shelter. I 
gave all of them the Silver Star, 
for what they had done was not 
only courageous but helped the 
battered Rock's morale beyond any 
words. 


We were still in there pitching, 


the Flag seemed to say when it 
regained the top of the pole and 
stood out briskly in the breeze 
from the bay. 
The pace of the shelling and 
bombing now quickened. If possible 
the shelling was worse than the 
uncontested serial attaclcs. The 
shelling from Cuvite with the long- 
range 105 mm. 
guns could, by 


itself, do no great damage to our 
installations in the bay. But their 
240 mm. 
howitzers firing 
from 
Bataan were something else. They 
made our lives a Hell. 
The Bataan peninsula is covered 


with a dense, 
tropical 
growth 
whose trees often stand more than 
100 feet high. Knemy batteries 
under those trees employed smoke- 
less powder and were therefore 
almost impossible for our range- 
finders to locate. 
On the other 
hand, Jap observation posts atop 
(.he 4,700-foot Marivieles Mountains 
near the tip of Bataan, as well 
as Jap observation balloons and 
prowling aircraft, made it easy 
'or their gunners to correct thei' 
"ire on 'our batteries and other 
critical targets. 


Continued on Page Two 


jeeis lor ins paiiu uiuau. 
"I knew at once that Bali would 


bo my life," said the artist. He is 
lean and tanned, his long, gray- 
si! eakcd hair and is very pleased 
when you tell him he doesn't look 
his years . 


garden. 


"Our only fear 
was 
that 
we 


would be divided" said Lc Mnycur. 
"That was the only time my wife 
ever cried. She loves this house. 
It is us. It is our life — a happy 
I is the sun and sea — they'House, a happy life." 


R, P, Bowen 
Resigns From 
C of C Post 


R. P. Bowen, secietary of Hope 
Chamber of Commerce for the last 
eight years, resigned at a meeting 
of the board of director's last 
Thursday, it was announced today. 
Mr. Bowen will continue to serve 


until other arrangements can be 
made. 
He came to Hope eight years ago 
from Malvern, the family home. 


CLAIM GRANTED 
Little Rock, Oct. 22 — (/P)— 
The 
state board of fiscal control today 
auproved $239 of a claim for $289 
filed by M. E. Peace, of Magnolia 
for refund on purchase 
of state 
lands on which he failed to establish 
clear title. 


I 


Approximately 130 different re- 


ligions are practiced in the United 
States. 


State Upheld 
on Its Right 
to License 


Little Rock, Oct. 22 — (/P)— The 
state Supreme Court, in a 4 to 3 
decision, upheld today the riaht of 
Revenue Commissioner 
Otho 
A. 
Cook to withhold or cancel retail 
liquor permits. 
J.'ne majority opinion, written by 


Chief 
Justice 
Griffin 
Smith, 
brought to a climax a controversy 
provoked by the commissioner's ac- 
tion in revoking and then refusing 
to renew a license granted by his 
predecessor to (he Glazer Whole- 
sale Drug Company, of Little Rock. 
The case had attracted statewide 
attention since it raised a question 
of whether courts could interfere 
with the commissioner's power to 
regulate licenses. 
Justices Frank G Smith. E. L. 
McHauey and Ed F. McFaddin dis- 
agreed with the majority ruling. 


Continued o» Page Two 
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NEL; 


North 


East entrance ap- 
proximately 25. 
feet wide 


Barricade] 


Road through 
tunnel — which 
branched out to 
every part of the 
island 


n of tunnel on 
egidor Island 


lencli Vote 


Frances Farmer, ex 
Movie Star, Able 
to Leave Asylum 


Seattle, Oct. 22 —(/P)— Frances 
farmer, Seattle girl whose movie 
career was blasted by mental ill- 
icss, will leave Western Slate hos- 
jital at Stcilacoom, Wash., today; 
icr mother, Mrs. Lillian V. Farm' 
cr, said last, night. 
Mrs. Farmer said her daughter, 


who last entered the hospital last 
Vlay, "seems herself ugmn," but 
will make no attempt to resume 
a movie career. 
Mrs. 
Farmer 
indicated 
Miss 
Farmer will take a job as a typist 
jut refused to say where. 
She said doctors had advised her 
daughter not to return to Seattle or 
ihink of acting at least for the 
present. 
o 


U.S. Striker 
Total Is 
Cut in Half 


By United Press 
Fifteen thousand glass workers 
struck today as a week-end back- 
to-work movement in other indus- 
tries cut the total number of strike- 
idle workers almost in half. 
The number 
of idle 
workers 
dropped from 450,000 yesterday to 
approximately 225,000 today, with 
the return to work of Michigan util- 
ity workers, miners in soft 
coa! 
mines in five stales and partici- 
pants in a number of small stop- 
pages. 
The glass workers' 
strike 
was 
the second industry-wide 
walkou 
called since June 1 by the Federa- 
tion of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Workers, CIO. 
The strike was called after 
break-down in negotiations for 
new contract with six plants of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
and 


four plants of the. Libby-Owcns 
Ford Co. The struck plants are in 
Ford City and Creighton, Pa.; Ot 
tawa III.; Cleveland and Toledo 
O.; Charleston, W. Va., Shrcvcport 
La., and Crystal City, Mo. 


A strike of 1,700 CIO steel work 
ers closed the 
West 
Leechburg 
Pa., 
plant 
of 
Allcgheny-Ludlurr 
Steel Corp. The company chargec 
the walkout was in violation of its 
agreement with the union and tha 
negotiations for bonus pay woulc 
be suspended until work was 
re 
sumed. 
' 


The general back vo work move 
mcnt in other industries was 
ac 
companicd by an announcement by 
President Truman that Chief Jus 
ticc Walter P. Stacy of the Nortl 
Carolina state Supreme Court hac 
accepted chairmanship of the a 
lional Labor-Management 
Confer 


y RELMA 
MORI 
aris, Oct. 22 —(/I1)— 
France' 
t\:general election in nine year 
;ed an almost unqualified slamr 
'approval 
loclay on Gen.' d 


file's plans -to found a fonrt 
•jublic on 
a 
new 
conslitutioi 


> 
fled by 
Ihe people's 
chosei 
c-bsenlalives. 
igurcs announced by the minis 
of the interior this morning, 1 
rs after the closing of Ihe polls 
wed lhat de Gaulle had won ai 
•-.whelming victory 
in a 
two 
.iged 
election 
which decide 


) A constituent assembly — 
.gnated at yesterday's oleclioi 
ill 
draft 
a new 
conslitutio 


'.er than attempt to rebuild th 
jinmenl on the 1875 document 
ih was the foundation of the 
J Republic. 
) The Executive power will be 
gd in a -provisional government 
fig the scvon months Ihe As- 
bly sits rather than in the As- 
bly itself. 
'jjcial 
results 
from 
04 
of 
ice's 92 dcpa.vlments: 


• favor of a new Constitution, 


17,082; opposed, 554,750. 
i; favor of an Inlerm 
govcrn- 
t, 9,582,210; opposed, 4,841,249. 
ip question of writing u 
new 


itilulion was supported by all 
jcal parties, bul the Coinmun- 
aided by the radical-Socialists 
d opposed De Gaulle on the 
Jim government issue. 
e election, which saw 
voters 


ip up at the polls in record- 
king numbers, witnessed the 
rgcnee of ihc> resistance-born 
Jar 
Republican 
Mouvcmenl 
P) as a potent faclor in French 
ics. Socialistically inclined, the 
.,0? is headed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bidault, who is con- 
sidered close lo De Gaulle. 


Strike Vote 
Near* Big 3 
Motor Plants 


Detroit, Oct. 22 —(/P)—With only 
wo days remaining 
before 
the 
start of strike votes in the "Big 
Three" auto plants, management 
and union officials appeared today 
,o be aiming their wage arguments 
more at the public than at each 
other in over'-the-lable negotiations. 
Negotiating 
sessions continued to 


>e sporadic and brief but, through 
.he press, General Motors 
Corp. 


contended price increases must go 
lajid-in-hand with any wage 
in- 
< 
creases and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) accused the 
corp- * 
oration of repeating its "plea of 
' 
poverty." . . 


Walter P. 
Reuther, 
UAW-ClO 
vice president, said General Mo- 
lor& could meet the 30 per cent pay 
*l 


boost demanded by the union and 1- 
slill cut "at least $100 from the 
i 
'> 
price of Chevrolets and at the same 
»•', 


Lime earn for its stockholders ,at 
' 
least 100-million dollars more than 
the pre-war 1936-39 average of 180 
million dollars.'; 
"* 


"If GM will "pay i> 30 per cent' 
increase to its alaned 
workers ' 
also, as we think it should —except 
for the numerous officials who'cut 
themselves in on the GU payroll for 
$50 to $500,000 apiece—it could still 
cut $60 off the 1942 prices of Chev- 
rolet and still earn pi of its some 
, 
50 per cent above Ihe high GM 
average of the. last 10 years," he i 
added. 


Reuther said lhat when negotia- 
tions are resumed this week after 
adjournment since a shoit session 
Friday the union will ask for a 
three-way split of the coiporation's 
"assured postwar profils"—among 
workers, consumers and inveslors. 
General Molors, he asserlcd, "is 
counting on getting the government 
lo step in and is therefore only 
going through the motions of ne- ' 
golalions." 
"Higher .wages no not necessar- 
ily mean higher costs, as the Henry 
Ford of: 1914 (the year the $5 a' 
day aulomolivc wage was 
intro- 
duced) and a Jiost of other indus- 
trialists have proved," Reuther de- 
clared. 
"Higher volume 
of production 
and greater produclivily resulting 
from technological 
impiovcmcnts 
make possible the payment of high- 
t 
er and higher wages, lower- prices ' 
K 


to consumers 'and-.'hign.Mnd'*stabl£ «' 
profits to slockholderl^4^;;{ 
T T •_: • • • T-i 
Jr -l:i--_i i1.! -i i.'"-ri « ' -i*yw>«t'!_ _ 


Fulbright in 
Quick Retort 
to British 


New York, Oct. 22 —(/I';— Sen- 
ator J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark) told 
a conference of (lie United Jewish 
Appeal last night that if the British 
feared disputes with the Arabs op- 
posing Jewish immigration to Pal- 
estine they should give their man- 
date over that, territory to the Unit- 
ed Nations organization. 
He said, however, that in view of 
the desperate plight of Jews in Eu- 
rope it would be ••inexcusable to 
wait until the United Nations or- 
ganization is completely organized 
before provisions are made for the 
immigration of Jews." 
Fulbright described the European 
Jewish problem as one of the most' 
pressing of the moment and urged 
Britain to accept President 
Tru- 
man's suggestion that 100,000 
be 


allowed to enter Palestine immedi- 
ately, 


• 
o 
About 
400,000 
barrels of the 


crude oil produced 
daily 
in the 
United 
Stales 
during the 
war 
came from fields discovered since 
U. S. entry in the war. 


poned an announcement, previous 
ly expected today, on the admiiiis 
tralion's wage-price policy. 
Mi- 
Truman's wa^e price policy maj 
be announced laler Ihis week. 
Miners in all taut Iwo slrikc-bount 
pits went back to work on orders 
of United Mine Workers Prcsidcn 
John L. Lewis after a week 
o 


fruitless negotiations wilh govern 
meni'officials and sofl coal opera 
tors. The strike had cost the na 
lion an estimated 1,300,000 tons o 
coal a day. 
Only mines still idle were foui 
Jones and Laughlin mines in Penn 
sylvania, where 3,100 men were on 
in a dispute over the discharge o 
a driller-helper last Sept. 12, and 
the Duquesne Light Company mine 
at Harwick, Pa., where 400 miners 
were out in a local dispute. 
The return of other miners pavec 
the way for a similar back-to-work 
movement by 30,000 steel workers, 
who w'ei-e laid off when mills were 
forced to reduce operations because 
of the fuel shortage. 
Utility workers voted during the 
weekend to end 
their 
three-day 


strike against the Michigan Con- 
sumer Power Co. and accept a 
compromise settlement of a wage 
dispute. The work stoppage had en- 
dangered gas and election service 
to some 2,000,000 users. 
Union and management officials 
saw hope for an early end to scat- 
tered walkouts in other industries 
—notably the seven-month Holly- 
wood film strike and a walkout of 
5.000 Los Angeles ship repair work- 
ers.plrikes continued, with litllc hope 
of settlement, among Texas 
dock 
workers, Pacific 
Gieyhound 
bus 
drivers, Canton, O., Timkcn-Roller 
Ueaiing Co. employes and Buffalo 
tugboat workers. 
Continued on Page Two 
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Child Finds 
Father and 
Mother Dead 


San Francisco, Oct. 22 —(/I 
1) —A 


pretty, 13-year-old daughter of 
a 
prominent family faced life today 
a.s an orphan after 
finding the 
bodies of her father and 
mother 
dead in their bedroom yesterday. 
The double tragedy that Deputy 
Coroner William Unger said, ap- 
peared to be murder and suicide 
look the lives of Dr. Leo E. Link, 
45, well-known San Francisco den- 
tist, and his attractive wife, Doro- 
thy, 43. 
Their deaths were discovered by 
their daughter, Virginia, when she 
run upstairs to ask if they wanted 
their breakfast in bed. 
Unger said Dr. Link, who had 


suffered a nervous breakdown re- 
cently, apparently shot 
his 
wife 


;ind then sent a bullet into his own 
brain. 
Homicide Inspector Al Corrasa 
said Col. Paul Sclby, brother of the 
dead woman, told of returning to 
the Link home about 4 a. in. Sun- 
| day morning and finding Virginia 
' unable to sleep because she had 
heard a sound "like a falling book" 
in her parents' bedroom. 


Selby reassured the girl and they 
both retired. In the morning after 
a late breakfast he suggested to 
his niece she call her father 
and 
mother. 
A 
moment 
later 
she 
screamed, '•something terrible has 
happened." and was convulsed with 
tears. 


sufficient to allow 'for satisfactory-1', 
wage rates, stabilized prices 
and 
comfortable dividends to the stock- 
holders." ' 
- . , ' ' . . 
Reulher said that, "by the time 
this fact, long accepted by econo- 
mists and industrialists, 
is 
run 
through the GM advertising depart- 
ment's meat grinder, it emerges as 
a gigantic lie—that higher wages 
mean higher prices 
and 
higher 
prices mean inflation." 


This, he said, is "the Hitler tech- 
nique of the big lie1' — the bigger 
it is and the more' often it is re- 
peated the better the chance 
of 


being believed. 


—o 


CamdenMan 
Handles U.S. 
Sales Abroad 


(This is another in a series 
of 
articles by C. E. Palmer, 
South 
Arkansas publisher, who is at pres- 
ent on tour with U, S, war cor- 
respondents of Army installations in 
the European theatre.) 


By C. E. PALMER 
Paris—Second in important to 
the return of troops to the States 
is the Army and Navy Lkquidation 
agency, operating under the Slate 
Department. Lt, Col. E, A. Mc- 
Laughlin who entered the service 
from S. W. Bell offices in Dallas, 
and who was formerly 
connected 
with the Palmer papers at Camden, 
Ark., is KX PRO. All equipment, 
and supplies in the allied 
coun- 
tries is being rapidly concentrated 
in some 37 centers, is being rapidly 
inventoried and what is 
surplus 
segregated to be offered for sale. 
The cost of this properly is rough- 
ly eslimated at six billion dollars, 
half of it being combat materiel, 
tanks, guns, etc.. which would have 
gone to Japan. About half a billion 
of this material is in Italy. Sales 
to date have been only about six 
million. Some of this materiel will 
be sold at retail largely because of 
the large personnel which would be 
required. The French will require 
that all purchases be made through 
professional organizations, which 
must 
make 
their 
applications, 
through the French 
Council on 
Allied Surpluses. URRA has first 
priority, then American relief 
or- 
ganizations, then PXs for material 
which GIs may wish to buy 
then 


allied governments. 


Negotiations are under way wilh 
the French government for 
the 
double pipe lins, one six inch and 
one four inch, running 487 miles 
from Marseilles to Saarburg. This 
is all above ground with 64 pump- 
ing stations. Six million gallons of 
gas and oil were run through this 
line, which was very helpful to the 
war effort. Cost was eight, and a 
half million. 
Much if not all of the line from 
Cherbourg to the Rhine has been 
laken up and slored, but that from 
Antwerp to Germany is still in use, 
and doubtless will be for some time. 
Over fouitcen hundred railroad 
engines have just been declared 
surplus, and certainly there should 
be a ready market for these 
at 


good prices as they are urgently 
heeded by our allies. There 
are 
also several thousand railroad cars, 
and these can also doubtless 
be 
sold to our allies at good prices. 
The bulk of the sales, however, 
must await the result of negotia- 
tions in Washington by the French 
nnd British for loans. Belgium has 
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EUROPEAN THEATER: It was here where, for five years, eight months and seven days, the main rounds in the bout against Hitler were fought 


Fifty Dates That G/Vs The Highlights O/ World War II 


Sept. 1, 1939—Germans invade Poland. 
Sept. 3—Britain and France declare war on GIT- 


many. 


April 9,1940—Nazis invade Norway and Denmark. 
may 10—Hitler inv&des Lowlands Churchill be- 


comes British Prime Minister. 


June 22—French sign armistice with Germany. 
Aug. g—German air force begins blitz of Britain. 
June 22, W41—Nazis invade Russia. 
Aug. 14 — Roosevell - Churchill sea 
co*:ferenee 


drafts Atlantic Charter 


Pep. 7—Japanese attack PearJ Harbor. 
Peo, g—U. S. and Greai Britain declare war on 


Japan. 


Feb. 
15. 1942—Singapore surrenders. 


£pr' jg—Doolittle's 'Shangri-La" bombers raid 


Tokvo. Yokohama and Nagoya. 


May g Corregidor falls and organized Philippine 


campaign ends. 


June 3-6—U S. Navj routs enemy force in naval 


Battle of Midway. 
An*. 7—U S. Marines land on Guadalcanal and 


Tulagi in first major Allied offensive of the Pacific 


W&ept 17—Nazis penetrate Stalingrad. 


Sept ?5 — Japanese turned back from Port 


Mo- esby. 


Oct. 23—British break Axis line at El Alamein. 
Nov. 8—Allies invade North Africa. 
. 


Nov. 13-15—Battle ot Guadalcanal gives U. S. 


decisive naval victory. • 


Jan. 18, 1943—Russians completely break siege of 


Stalingrad. 


Feb. 9—U. S. forces completely occupy Guadal- 


canal. 


May 12—Axis resistance ends in Tunisia. 
Aug. 15—U. S. and Canadian forces infp.ie Risks 


to find Japanese have fled the island. 


Sept. 3—Italy invaded. 
Sept. 8—Italian surrender announced. ~ 
Nov. 21—Marines and soldiers land on Makin and 


Tarawa. 


Feb. 10, 1944—Yanks and Aussies win Huon 


peninsula campaign, New Guinea. 


June 4—Allies take Rome. 
June 6—Anglo-American forces invade Norman- 


dy, France. 


Juae 1$ — B-29 Superfortresses oomb Yawata, 


Japan, from China, in ftrst land-based raid on Jap- 
anese home islands. 


June »J—American carrier planes drive off en- 


emy fleet in first Battle of the Philippine Sea. 


July 9—Organized resistance ends on Saipan. 
July 2»—Qerwan generals fail in attempt to fcill 


Hitler and seize control of the Reich, 


Aug. 25—Paris liberated. 
Oct. 20—MacArthur "comes back" as his forces 


storm ashore Philippines at Leyte. 


Oct. 23-26—-U. S. Third and ''oventh Fleets and 


submarines sink 24 Japanese ships in second Battle 
of the Philippine Sea. 


Ian. 9, 1945—Yanks land in Lingayen Gulf area 


of Luzon. 


Jan, 17—Soviets capture Warsaw. 
Mar. 24—Anglo-Americans drive over Rhine in 


force. 


April 25—U. S., Soviet troops link at Torgau. 
May 1—Nazis announce Hitler's death. 
JVfay 2—Berlin falls. 
lHay 7—Germany surrenders unconditionally. 
June 21—Organized resistance ends on Okinawa, 


325 miles from Japan^ 


July 5 — MacArthur announces all Philippine 


islands won pack. 


Aug. 6—First atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima, -. 


Japan, 


Aug. 8—Russia declares war against Japan. 
Aug. |4—Japan announces it W'l! surrender to the 


Allies. 


Sept. ?—Japan surrenders unconditionally a 


U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 


' OF WOI 
By JOHN L. SPRINGER 


/"BARBED in a field gray uniform with the Iron 
^-* Cross on his chest, Adolf Hitler, chancellor of 
Germany, mounted the rostrum of the Reichstag. 
For 36 minutes, amid heiling and cheering, he ac- 
cused little Poland of aggression against Germany. 


At the same time bomb-laden German warplanes 


screamed toward Polish cities and massive German 
tanks stormed over the Polish border. 


In that way, on September 1, 1939, began World 


War II—the bloodiest, most terrifying war in all 
history. It was a war that before long would sear 
the globe. It would kill millions and hopelessly 
cripple millions more. It would leave the wreckage 
of whole nations in its wake, and it would intro- 
duce weapons which, if used in future wars, might 
well wipe out all civilization. 


* 
* 
• 


I 


ESS than 21 years before, the world had just 


finished a "war to end war." Then, in 1918. the 


combined weight of Great 
Britain, France, the 


United States. Italy, Japan and many smaller pow- 
ers had crushed the German Kaiser's armies and 
left a withered Reich. 


Now out of the ashes of that defeat a mightier 


German force was on the march. The tremendous 
force that exploded against Poland that Septem- 
ber 1 was the realization of the dreams of one man, a 
former house painter and carpenter, a corporal who 
wept when told of Germany's surrender in World 
War I, and who then built a core of tough-minded 
fanatics around a program of national socialism 
and world domination for the Fatherland. 


The man was Adolf Hitler, organizer of the Na- 


tional Socialist German Workers' Party and advo- 
cate of a-program which dazzled Germany's mal- 
contented millions: Denunciation of the Versailles 
Treaty which settled World War I, state work for 
the unemployed, nationalization of key industries, 
persecution of the Jews. 


Adolf Hitler marched'into the chancellorship of 


Germany on January 30, 1933. That date marked 
Germany's first big step toward World War II. He 
had seen the Japanese invade Manchuria in 1931. 
defying the 'League of Nations which had been or- 
ganized after the war to prevent just such aggres- 
sion. He had watched admiringly the rise of Benito 
Mussolini, a Socialist turned Fascist who snatched 
power in Italy in 1922 and wbo preached a return 
to the glories of the Caesars' ancient, militaristic 
Rome. Now he had his own great mark to make. 


A fire gutted the Reichstag building in February 


arid the Nazis blamed their Communist enemies. 
The next day Communism was outlawed—and with 
it freedom of speech and press and the right .to. 
criticize the Hitler regime. 


Labor unions were banned. Jews were boycotted, 


i 
removed from public positions, and began moving 
toward' concentration camps along with outspoken 
clergymen of other faiths and political opponents. 


Hitler denounced,' and withdrew from, the arms 


conference at Geneva and the League of Nations. 


Then 
President 
Hindenburg died and 
Hitler 


clutched the post—not as President, but as "der 
Fuehrer" of the German people. 


A League of Nations plebiscite returned the coal- 


rich Saar to Germany in January, 1935, In March 
Hitler reintroduced compulsory military service— 
despite the Treaty of Versailles—and a year later, 


(k 
hardening the first shock troops of his war machine, 
he sent his regiments marching into the Rhineland. 


Communism had been a special hatred of der 


Fuehrer. Some of the bitterest passages in the book 
in which he outlined his program, "Mein Kampf," 


had been devoted to the Bolshevists of Moscow, oust 
as some of his fondest dreams had been snent on the 
rich grain lands of the Bolshevists' Ukraine. The 
Japanese, with eyes on the undeveloped riches of 
Siberia, likewise thought it profitable to feed their 
traditional feud with Russia. The two merged their 
interests in 1936 in an anti-Comintern pact. Hitler- 
found it easy to persuade Mussolini—with whom he 
was becoming increasingly friendly—to enter the 
anti-Russian Axis. 


By this time the world was beginning to wonder 


where Nazidom was leading. Reports told of brutal 
mistreatment of Jews and intellectuals. Professional 
men with.minds of their own were fleeing from the 
country, sometimes a few steps ahead of the dreaded 
secret police, the Gestapo. Children were being 
taught to goosestep and to "heil Hitler" in a tone 
that once had been reserved for God. 


But, 
a rarity in a world struggling with economic 


depression, there was no unemployment in Ger- 
many. Instead there were more and more guns, 
tanks, planes—and soldiers—waiting to be used. 


Hitler saw a use for them in Austria. His fol- 


lowers in Vienna had slain the Austrian chancellor 
Dolll'uss in July, 1934, but were prevented from 
seizing power by an Italian show of arms at the 
Brenner Pass. Now the Nazis were more powerful, 
Mussolini could be manipulated, and the democra- 
cies had shown a willingness to shut their eyes to 
any acts remotely resembling war. Italy's II Duce 
had shown how easy aggression was in 1935, when 
he sent his troop? into Ethiopia with virtual im- 
punity. Both Germany and Italy had poured rein- 
forcements to General Francisco Franco's revolt 
against the republican government m Spain. The 
Japanese had invaded weak China in 1937 and now 
were happily 
sweeping over the country. The 


League of Nations, organized to prevent just such 


operations, disapproved but did nothing concrete to 
halt them. This was clearly a heyday of expansion 


In March, 1938, to "protect" Germans from the 


"Bolshevik terror" that he said had arisen in Aus- 
tria, Hitler sent his troops racing into Vienna. 
., 


But now there were signs that the other powers 


were rousing. Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden—a 
bitter foe of Hitler and Mussolini — had resigned 
from the British cabinet in protest over Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain's treatment of the dicta- 
tors. America's President Franklin D. Roosevelt wa.- 
on record as urging peace-loving nations to "quar,- 
antine" aggressors. 
Moscow spoke of collective- 


security again.-it the Nazi-Fascist combine. 


Nevertheless the Axis tried again. Large settle- 


ments of Germans in the Sudeten area of Czecho- 
slovakia began to demand autonomy in the Czecho- 
slovakian government and proportional representa- 
tion m the civil service and army. The German 
press bloomed with stories of "atrocities" anc; 
"chaos" in the neighboring republic. 


The Bntisn tleot inaneuveruu in great strength in 


the North Sea. France called up reserves. The littl- 
Czech army mobilized. 


Then Chamberlain asked for a meeting with Hit- 


ler to settle the problem peaceably. There was d 
series of conferences, ending with one at Munich 01. 
September 29, 1938, attended by Chamberlain, Hit- 
ler, Premier Eduutird Daladier of France and *' >sso- 
lim. 


The result was termed -appeasement." Hitler go- 


the Sudetenland—his "last territorial demand ir, 
Europe." Chumb.-'.-ium returned to London guaran- 
teeing "peace in our time." Russia—snubbed at th-- 
conlerences—retreated from collective security to i> 
foreign policy of her own devising. 


In the spring ol U)39 Hitler esiablisried a' "pro- 


tectorate' over Bohemia and Moravia Hungary an- 
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HITLER SEEMED UNBEATABLE AS THE NAZI BLITZ ROLLED ON 
On The 


nexed the Carpatho-Ukraine. What remained of 
Czechoslovakia—Slovakia—announced its independ- 
ence under German "protection." Hitler also an- 
aexed Memel from Lithuania. Mussolini grabbed 
Albania. 


Next Hitler turned to Poland. His propaganda 


minister, Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, began a press 
campaign like those which preceded the invasions 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


But Britain and France had been pushed as far as 


they could go. This time they showed no intention 
of retreating. Instead, they attempted to woo Joseph 
Stalin, leader of powerful Russia, into joining a 
united front against Germany. 


Der Fuehrer sent his foreign minister, Joachim 


von Ribbentrop, to the once-hated Kremlin and 
that wily diplomat emerged with a document that 
chocked the world—a non-aggression treaty with 
the Soviets that assured the Nazis they could gobble 
Poland at startlingly little cost in the east. 


Now the "war of nerves" reached full intensity. 


Germany was mobilized for war, but raged when 
Poland called up her troops. Border clashes grew 
in number and size. The Nazis moved 300,000 sol- 
diers into Slovakia, massing at four passes leading 
into Poland. 


Britain began sandbagging buildings and pre- 


pared to move London children to the safer coun- 
tryside. Her maneuvering fleet steamed to bottle up 
the Baltic. France called up 2,000,000 men and put 
her factories and railroads on a wartime footing. Gas 
masks were distributed in Vatican City. Experts 
camouflaged factories in remote Bombay, India. 
Ship's carrying Americans to safety swarmed over 
the Atlantic, and the U. S. Army and Navy began to 
build up stockpiles of critically needed war materiel 


Hitler demanded that Warsaw send a representa- 


tive to heai the Nazis' price for peace. On August 
31 he disclosed that he was after all once-German 
territory-r-the free city of Danzig, Posen and Upper 
Silesia, and the Polish corridor leading to the Baltic 
Sea. 


Early the next morning he donned his gray uni- 


form which he vowed he would not take off until 
victory or death. That night the lights went out all 
over Europe. 


POLAND IS BLITZED 


npHE Nazis poured into Poland from all direc- 
•* tions—east from Pomerania. south and west 
from East Prussia, north from occupied Slovakia. 
Under orders to "counter-attack and pursue," mo- 
torcycle infantrymen, heavy tank forces and other 
motorized troops sped along sun-hardened roads 
•gainst feeble opposition. Howling Stuka dive 
bombers, speedy Messerschrmtt fighters and mon- 
strous heavy bombers roared over Warsaw, Krakow 
and other key cities, slashing airfields and plane 
depots, destroying railroads, ripping fixed defenses. 


This was blitzkrieg—lightning war. At the end 


of the first day Poles were digging for the remains 
of women and children in the wreckage of homes 
blasted from the sky; The Nazis were 20 miles in- 
side Poland and still moving fast. Albert Foerstei 
Danzig's No. 1 Nazi and chief ol state of the free 
city, announced the region was incorporated into 
the Reich, 


Chamberlain and Daladier delivered an ultima- 


tum to Hitler to get out of Poland. Hitler never 
formally replied. On September 3, Britain and 
France declared wai on Germany—an oid-fashionea 
touch in a period accustomed to seeing nations 
strike without warning. Australia and New Zealand 
followed. In the United States, President Roosevelt 
called on Americans for neutrality in act but doubt- 
ed they could be neutral in thought. 


Military 
experts estimated the Germans had 


J.000,000 men, under .the command of General Wal- 
ter von Brauchitsch, ready to throw against tht 
Poles. Poland's Marshal Smigly-Rydz had about 
500,000 and could in time produce a million more 
Bui Field Marshal Hermann Goering's Nazi air 
force had about 7,000 front-line planes against Po- 
land's paltry, second-rate 600. The Germans had 
an overwhelming might in mooae armor; Poland 
had little strength that moveo on wheels. Her 
cavalry was pitted against something new—com- 
p,i tely armored divisions. 


By the time thf two big western powers were in 


tht war, Hitler's legions were rolling smoothly 
across the Polish plains. They already had annihi- 
lated Smigly-Rydz's aar force. The Polish corridor 
•was practically cut Railroad lines were battered 
almost beyond recognition. The Wehrmacht was 
moving close tv Krakow, on the southern road V) 
Warsaw JabJunkti Pass, a vita) route from Slovakia 
in 10 Pwsfid. had seen forced. 


The Poles fought oravejy bu- proved only that 


horse: were no match for tanks and cavalry lancet 
DC dett-nse against dive bombers. 


On September 1() Uic Russianc; announced they 


were moving into eastern Poland to "protect White 
Russian and Ukrainian minorities." 


Caught in a mightj nutcracker, Poland tried to 


continue resistance. But the Russians met the Nazis 
at Brest-Litovsk on the 24th and three days later 
pitiful, bomb-blasted Warsaw was in German hands. 


The country was divided between Stalin and 


Hitler along a line east of Warsaw. On October 6, 
the last of the organized resisters—a weary band of 
16,000 in the city of Kock, north of Lublin—gave up. 


It was a profitable 36 days for Hitler. He counted 


10,572 of his own dead and 30,322 wounded. But 
he had some 400,000 Poles in his prison cages and 
the bulk of the Polish people, their natural re- 
sources and their industries, tc help supply his 
forces wherever he chose to send them next. 


THE PHONY WAR 


TRAVELING 
SALESMAN —I'd like a room, 


please. Must be very, very quiet. I want to sleep. 


HOTEL CLERK—Yes, sir.' 
TRAVELING SALESMAN—Are you positive ifs 


quiet?. 
< 


HOTEL CLERK—Quiet? Why, sir, this room is 


so quiet you'd think you were sleeping in the 
Maginot Line! 
TpHIS story made the rounds in winter, 1939, when 
/• the war in the west became weirdly static and— 
to many Americans, at least—a marvelous joking 
matter. 


On the western front, it was the time of the 


"phony war," the "sitzkrieg," the period when the 
powers sat on their frontiers and waited. 


World War I, with its man-to-man trench warfare, 


had been horribly bloody. After its conclusion a 
theory that fixed defenses could make attack im- 
practical was spread in military circles in France 
and England. 


In the thirties the French started building such a 


fortification—the Maginot line, described as an 
impregnable chain of pillboxes guarding the coun- 
try's approaches from Switzerland to the North 
Sea. The British, with the sea and a powerful 
fleet between them and the Germans, likewise felt 
secure. There was no reason to take an offensive, said 
Chamberlain, no sense in rushing "into adventures 
which offer little prospect of success." He did, how- 
ever, reorganize his cabinet to include two outstand- 
ing Hitler haters. Anthony Eden became Dominions 
secretary and Winston Churchill returned to the 
post he held in World War I as first lord of the 
admiralty. 


The French had opened a minor offensive near 


Saarbruecken in September, and then returned to 
the Maginot to hole up for the winter. The R.A.F. 
dropped paper mostly, urging the Germans to desert 
Hitler. 


During the cold months there were only sporadic 


air raids. The British fleet blockaded Germany from 
the Atlantic and might in time have been able to 
starve .the resources-poor enemy into surrender. 


Nazi submarines began to hit British shipping, 


and to endanger supply lines bringing in war sup- 
plies from America after the United States lifted 
her arms embargo in November. One U-boat spec- 
tacularly penetrated Scapa Flow to sink England's 
battleship Royal Oak. The Nazi pocket battleship 


WHAT THE WAR COST 
IN MEN AND MONEY 


E 


STIMATES have been made that the war cost 


30 fo 60 million dead, military and civilian, 


and more than a trillion dollars in government 
budgeted tosf*.'But few reliable statistics have 
been compiled and the following table of avail- 
able figures should be labeled in most cases 
"accept at your own risk." 


gNITlB STATES 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


RUSSIA 


FRANCE 


CHINA 


OTHER AtllES 


GERMANY 


JAPAN 
ITALY 


OTHER AXIS 


$300,000.000.000 
130,355,000,000 


135,156,000,000 


16,910,000,000 
Undetermined 
9.113,000,000 


2*0,000,000.000 


49,000,000,000 
14,500,000,000 
3,750,000,000 


1,070,131 
1,233,796 
5,300,000 


10 20,000,000 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 


Undetermined 


5,000.000 


19 11,422.440 


3,000,000 
700,000 


Undetermined 


Deutschland roamed the North Atlantic, blasting 
Allied armed merchantmen. In 'December, three 
British cruisers met up with the Admiral Graf Spee, 
another 10,000-ton pocket ship, and so badly dam- 
aged her that she was scuttled by her crew at 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


In America, President Roosevelt proclaimed a 


limited national emergency and factories were hir- 
ing additional workers to handle the flow of war 
orders piling up from abroad. 


Britain and France spent a quiet winter, snugly 


comfortable in its way. They merely had to wait 
and build more strength and plan new ways of 
killing Germans when they came. 


RUSSIA BRANCHES OUT 


T IKE Germany, Russia had some territorial de- 
*-^ mands to make in Europe. With Poland's east- 
ern regions, which had been taken from prostrate 
Russia after World War 1, back in the fold, the 
Soviets turned to other countries once under czar- 
dom's rule. 


Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania paid their allegi- 


ance to tne^Czar in 1914 but became independent 
republics after the war. The Kremlin now prompay 
signed them to "mutual assistance" pacts and took 
the right to occupy naval, air and artillery bases 
along the Baltic approaches to industrial Leningrad 
and the Kronstadt naval base. 
• 
' 


In October Stalin called representatives of Fin- 


land — also a prewar part of Russia — to Moscow. 
The subject again was "mutual assistance." The 
Finns were offered a strip of Soviet Karelia, on 
their eastern border. But a strip of the Karelian 
isthmus north of Leningrad was. to go to Russia, 
along with rights to the naval base at Hanko guard- 
ing the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, some 
islands in the'Gulf of Finland, and Finnish demili- 
tarization on the frontiers. 


The Finns demurred. On November 30 Russia sent 


bombers over Helsinki, the capital, and other 
cities while troops moved onto the Karelian isthmus. 


"Plucky little Finland," one-fiftieth as populous 


as her enemy, fought back fiercely, had the League 
of Nations denounce Russia,-won most of the world's 
sympathy but got only a trickle of aid, even from 
the inactive Britain and France in the west. 


It was one of the coldest winters in 50 years and 


highly mobile Finnish ski troops held the invaders 
to a standstill for months. 


In January the Finns were announcing the an- 


nihilation of whole Soviet divisions. Nevertheless 
the Russians pressed on. Their bombers pounded . 
every city in the country, and their ground forces 
finally penetrated the Mannerheim line of defenses 
on the isthmus. 


Finland could not stand long against such • 


force. She surrendered March 12, 1940. 


Her capitulation brought a stormy session in the 


British House of Commons, widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the meager and belated assistance given 
by Britain, and a quotation from the World War I 
Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, that seemed 
to tell the Allied story. He said : 


"It is the old trouble: Too late. Too late for Czech- 


oslovakia. Too late for Poland. Certainly too late 
for Finland. It is always too little or too late or both, 
That is the road to disaster." 


The Finnish fiasco knocked Daladier out of office 


in France. A new cabinet was formed by Paul Rey* 
naud, former foreign minister, with Daladier re* 
duced to' minister of national defense. 
* 


Russia got all her original demands and a little 


more. 


SCANDINAVIA FEELS THE BOOT 


1VITH British, French and American factories 
*' turning out more and more munitions, Cham" 
berlain announced in April, 1940, that der Fuehrer 
had "missed the bus." 


On April 8 the British virtually sealed the west' 


ern approaches to Germany by mining the waters 
off Norway through which Cerman ships had 
sneaked home with Narvik's precious iron ore. 


On the very same night Hitler's troops swarmed 


into Denmark and Norway. 


The Danes had seen what happened to the Poles. 


Their King Christian urged them to submit. At the 
cost of one soldier the Nazis rolled up the Jutland 
peninsula, across the S.kaggerak from Norway 


The move into Norway was nade amid planned . 


confusion. Troops hidden in the holds of ships scam- 
pered ashore to seize vital coastal points like 
Narvik, Bergen, Stravanger, and Trondhelm. "Ci» 
vilian travelers" put on army uniforms and assure^ 
Norwegians the battle was already over. Faked 
orders to surrender were passed on to unsuspect- 
ing Norwegian officers, rjazis appeared suddenly at 
railroad terminals and airports. German warships 
disgorged soldiers along the southern coast whil* 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


SJ 


NO. 


.KALININ 


« MOSCOW 


VORONEZH 


. NAZI LINE END OF 


EIGHTH WEEK 


• NAZI ADVANCE 


• PUSH BACK 


BATTLE OF POLAND: On Sept. 
1,1939, Nazis invaded Poland 
from Germany, East Prussia, 
Czechoslovakia; drove on to 
Warsaw, Lwow. On Sept. 17, 
Russia invaded Poland.War- 
saw surrendered on Sept. 27. 


BATTLE OF FRANCE, I: While 
the French sat behind the 
Maginot Line, the Nazis on 
May 10, 1940, 
attacked the 


low countries. In forty days, 
France was whipped and the 
British had fled Dunkerque. 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN: In Aug., 
1940, Hitler began to air-btitz 
England. London took it, but 
R.A.F. bombers smashed a 
German 
invasion 
fleet 
of 


3,000 barges and the Luft- 
waffe lost heavily in the sky. 


BATTLE OF THE 
ATLANTIC: 


U-boats made their biggest 
threats in 1941 and 
1942, 


striking at vital Atlantic sup- 
ply lines. New detection de- 
vices, air patrols and attacks 
on sub pens finally beat them. 


BATTLE FOR MOSCOW: On 
June 22, 
1941, 
Hitler 
at- 


tacked Russia. By October he 
had gained '600 miles and 
was at Moscow's gates. The 
Reds held, then counterat- 
tacked and drove 125 miles. 


bombers roared overhead and native Nazis cheered. 
That same day a small force goosestepped to the 
tunes of a military band into Oslo, the capital, and 
put it in the hands of Major Vidkun Quisling, Nor- 
wegian Nazi leader. Within two days virtually all that 
remained of Norway's army, which originally num- 
bered no more than about 30,000 men, was concen- 
trated in the far north, above Narvik. 


A week after the invasion, the British and French 


sent expeditionary forces to Andalsnes and Namsos 
on the central coast, to Narvik, and to smaller ports. 
Totaling only about 12,000 men, and assigned to 
chase out almost ten times that number of firmly- 
secured Nazis, they never got heavy equipment 
ashore and most of them soon withdrew. 


Again in England the bitter cry went up: "Too 


little, too late." Labor Leader Clement R. Attlee 
taunted: "The Prime Minister talked about missing 
the bus. He and his associates missed a number of 
buses since 1931. They missed all the peace buses 
and caught the war bus." After a vote in Commons, 
Chamberlain learned that members of his own 
party had deserted him and he no longer could 
count on a majority, 


As Hitler struck again. Chamberlain resigned as 


Prime Minister and Britain's King George VI ap- 
pointed Churchill as his successor. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES GO DOWN 


THE Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg were 


almost fully mobilized to repel invasion. To- 


gether\ they had fewer than 1,000 warplanes and 
900,000 men, of whom many were poorly equipped. 
The Dutch had a "water line," based on their dikes, 
and they threatened to flood the path of the invader. 
Belgium had a defense system of forts and pillboxes 
running along the Meuse River and the Albert 
Canal, Little Luxembourg had virtually nothing 


South of the low countries, the' French under 


General Maurice Gamelin and General Viscount 
Gort's British Expeditionary Force also were ready 
for battle. They had the Maginot line which, experts 
abroad were convinced, the Germans had less than 
one chance in five of successfully passing. 


Of the some.3,500,000 Nazis under arms, an esti- 


mated 1,500,000 were poised on the western front. 
Hitler had superiority in the air, and twice as many 
armored divisions as the Allies. 


Holland knew on May 5 that the blow was about 


to fall. But, preferring to maintain her neutral 
status rather than call for help, she failed to notify 
the Allies. 


Hitler's Lowlands push on May 10 was like the 


others—begun without warning, with planes and 
tanks striking like lightning bolts. The Nazis used 
not only the secret agent tactics that helped so well 
to spread confusion in Norway, but for, the first 
time also dropped parachutists in large numbers 
in Holland. 


The chutists, aided by traitors and long-time 


German residents, grabbed the. vital Maas-Moerdijk 
bridge through which Allied ground aid for Rotter- 
dam would have to pass. Armored spearheads broke 
through all along the border, pointing long fingers 
at the Netherlands' three key cities: Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and The Hague and virtually cutting 
the country in two. 


Queen Wilhelmina and her government fled to 


London. After the surrender, on May 14, Goering's 
planes ripped whole blocks out of the heart of 
Rotterdam. 


BELGIUM AND DUNKERQUE 


T 


HE moment Hitler struck Belgium, King Leo- 
pold appealed for help. Gamelin and Gort 


eagerly raced out of their fixed positions. The 


French Ninth Army moved up from Sedan, a vital 


anchor in their Maginot line, but rashly left.the 
Ardennes region exposed. 


The Nazis threw their big punch at Maastricht 


and hopped the Albert Canal, overwhelming such 
reputed strong points as the fortresses of Liege and 
Eben Emael with screaming dive bombers which 
made the defenders think they were up against 
some eerie secret weapon. Then they roared through 
the Ardennes, to hit the Ninth Army on its flank, 
and forced the Meuse River. 


This sudden break wiped out the value of the 


Belgian "little Maginot" line. Before the stunned 
Allies could hit back, Hitler's armor was pouring 
through the hole left west of Sedan. By May 14 it 
was beyond the Maginot Line itself which in that 
area, it developed, was based more on Belgium's 
neutrality than anything else. 


The first Nazi penetration was not large but was 


fast. It was a gamble. Thin streams of tanks sped 
from Sedan, arced out, then swung back to encircle 
small areas and produce an ever-widening wedge. 
The Allies in Belgium, a million strong behind the 
stream, were caught flat-footed. The main French 
forces in the south could not rush up to close the 
gap, for the Nazis carefully had bombed the com- 
munications hubs. 


Hitler's armor continued to pour through, para- 


troopers dropped on key points behind the lines and 
the Luftwaffe bulled over the ground ahead of the 
troops'. It bombed small towns and villages with no 
apparent military value. When the survivors fled 
to the roads, they were machine-gunned by planes. 


The British by now had been driven from Louvain 


in Belgium after having lost it once and then re- 
taken it. The Nazi tank ace, General Heinz Gude- 
rian, continued to plow through France—over the 
Oise, May 17; into Peronne and St. Quentin, May 
18; into Amiens, May 19. On that day, Reynaud 
sent Maxime Weygand in to replace Gamelin as 
French commander. 


The Nazis had been expected to swing south to 


encircle Paris. Instead they drove for the English 
Channel. They reached St. Valery-en-Caux on May 
22 and five days later punched through to Boulogne 
and Calais. Belgium—and the British Army—were 
caught in a monstrous, armor-riveted trap. His 
troops without food or ammunition, Leopold,abrupt- 
ly surrendered. 
. Britain ordered virtually everything that floated 
to Dunkerque. There the Tommies, littering the 
open beaches,-dragging their wounded with them, 
could have been slaughtered by Nazi airmen. But 
the skies mercifully closed in and the R.A-F. hung 
over the beaches to help hold off the enemy. Brit- 
ain's tattered soldiers, bleeding and bowed, waded 
into the sea and were carried off to safety by war- 
ships, fishing boats, tugs, yachts. All their equip- 
ment lay behind them. 


Three-quarters of the army—along with some 


French, Belgians and Dutch—had been saved in 
one of the most thrilling rescues in history. But 
they left more than 50,000 dead and prisoners and 
Winston Churchill growled: "Wars are not won by 
evacuations." 


BATTLE OF FRANCE 


BACK in France, Weygand had removed 15 de- 


fense-minded generals, replacing them with 


men like Charles de Gaulle, a brilliant advocate of 
offensive power. Now, with the campaign reduced 
to a battle for France, Weygand hurriedly strung 
his forces along a line from Montmedy, the natural 
defenses of the Meuse, the Aisne and the Somme, 
to Abbeville. 


,On June 5 German artillery began to pound the 


Somme. The barrage continued while bombers tore 
up French rear communications. Weygand's de- 
fenses cracked. 


In Rome, Mussolini decided the time was ripe. 


On June 10 he gave France a "stab in the back" by 
declaring war and sending his forces over .the Italo- 
French frontier. 


By that time the Germans were across the Seine, 


threatening Rouen. The government, which had al- 
ready fled to Tours, declared Paris an open city. 


The Nazis kept pressing on and France plainly 


was on the 'ropes, Paris fell; Reynaud, moving his 
government again to Bordeaux, pleaded with Roose- 
velt to send "clouds of airplanes." Churchill raced 
desperately to France, to propose a merger of .em- 
pires and continuation of the fight. 


On June 16 Reynaud himself fell, to be replaced 


by 84-year-old Marshal Henri Philinoe Petnin, who 
had uttered the phrase "They Shall Not Pass" as 
the defender ol Verdun in World War i. 


Into Petain's government, as minister of justice, 


went former Premier Pierre Laval, who had per- 
mitted Mussolini to overrun Ethiopia. 


The next day Petain, with a "broken heart," asked 


for an armistice. Hitler jigged for joy. In the rail- 
road car at Compeigne where the World War I 
armistice was signed, the French received the terms. 
Germany would occupy all the northern half of 
France, and a'strip along the Bay of Biscay averag- 
ing 40 miles wide below the Loire to the Spanish 
border, France would pay the occupation costs. The 
French fleet would be kept in French ports. 


On June 22 Petain accepted the surrender. He 


then was forced to seek a separate armistice from 
Mussolini, who demanded demilitarization of the 
naval bases at Toulon in southern France and 
Bizerte, Ajaccio and Or an in north Africa. 


Two weeks later the French republic was '--id; 


in its place there arose an authoritarian regime 
headed by Petain and showing the strong hand of 
Pierre Laval. Defeated France took a new slogan; 
"Fatherland, Family, Work." 


De Gaulle had fled to Britain to form the French 


National Committee to spur France's colonies to con- 
tinue resistance. His banner was the Cross 'of Lor- 
raine; his slogan: "France has lost a battle. She has 
not lost the war." 


THE WORLD GETS JITTERY 


THE fall of France had repercussions throughout 


the world. In mid-June Moscow moved more 


troops intp the Baltic states—Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia—and a month later, under Soviet scru- 
tiny, those nations voted to become part of Russia. 
On June 28 Reds went into the Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina regions of Romania. Nazi forces 
moved in to "guard" Romania while turning over 
Transylvania to Hungary and Dobruja to Bulgaria. 


The British had won a pre-surrender pledge from 


Reynaud that the French fleet would not be turned 
over to Hitler. But when they digested the sur- 
render terms and noted the French admirals showed 
no disposition to keep their fleet on the Allied side, 
the British seized French vessels in British ports. 
Then they sent their navy against Oran, Casablanca 
and Dakar. When the smoke cleared only one 
French battleship—the "Strasbourg"—was still con- 
sidered an effective. 


The Japanese saw a chance to.apply pressure. 


They strong-talked the British into shutting off sup- 
plies for China through Hong Kong and into tem- 
porarily closing the Burma Road. They demanded 
that French Indo-China cease all traffic with China 
and took the right to establish naval and military 
bases in that country. 


The United States, seeing the fate of the weak, 


Started thinking more seriously of her own strength. 


Already President Roosevelt had advocated giv- 


ing the Allies all aid "short of war." He had set up 
a Council of National Defense to speed America's 
rearming; on the day Hitler attacked the Lowlands 
he urged the production of 50,000 planes and asked 
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Congress to appropriate an additional billion dol- 
lars for defense. A vast expansion program to pro- 
vide a "two-oceao navy" was under way, and in 
June conscription bills were introduced in the Sen- 
ate and House. But war itself seemed remote from 
the United States in mid-1940 as the country pre- 
pared to elect a President 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


'"THE BRITISH were alone. From the coasts of 
•* 
their tight little isle they could see only Axis 


nations, or Axis sympathizers, or Axis-occupied 
countries, or jittery neutrals fearing to offend the 
swaggering Reich. 
. 
„., 


"I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears and 


sweat,". Winston Churchill had told them when he 
became prime minister. And as the last exhausted 
survivors from Dunkerque returned to English soil, 
he'had vowed: 


"We shall defend our island whatever the 'cost 


•vnay be. We shall fight on the landing grounds, we 
shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills; we shall never surrender." 


Almost all their ground equipment was left in 


Flanders. But with a few tanks and cannon, hunting 
guns and pitchforks, Britons grimly prepared a 
•defense. A civilian home army was mobilized. Dis- 
guised pillboxes were erected along city streets 
The R.A.F, hid airfields throughout the countryside 
to protect its meager force. More barrage balloons 
went up around London to halt low-flying bombers. 
Workmen feverishly dug trenches—and air raid 
shelters—in the public parks. Churchill, heeding 
the lessons of "fifth column" treachery in Norway 
and the Lowlands, sped dubious aliens into concen- 
tration camps. Church bells were silenced; when 
they pealed again it would mean the Germans were 
coming—by parachute. 


Women and old men went into munitions plants 


jn a grim race against time, and watched their ra- 
tions grow slimmer as the navy strove desperately 
to keep open Britain's sub-infested life lines. 


The Luftwaffe set up airbases a^ong tne Atlantic 


coast from Norway'to the Bay of Biscay. "We're 
Sailing Against England'' was the most popular 
song in the Reich. 


Early in August ^the German air iorce began to 


come in greater numbers. At first they came by 
day, and hit port areas. Then they moved inland 


Goering sent his fast and lightly armored bombers 


swooping over by the hundreds to hit factories and 
railroad centers. Bui often they bombed population 
centers without military value and strated persons 
on the streets. 


The R.A.F. nursed its 700 speedy Spitfires and 


Hurricanes carefully, sent them up only when the 
probable Nazi bag seemed worth it, and often re- 
fused to be drawn into hopeless battle. 


There were 61 major attacks from August 8 to 


September 5. The list of targets grew long 'and 
varied—the naval oase at Portsmouth; the Croydon 
airport; the Tyneside industrial area near New- 
castle; the Thames estuary; the residential London 
suburbs; the great shipping port ot Liverpool. 
Civilian casualties reached an average of 75 a day. 


On August 17 the German government announced 


the whole area around the British Isles had been 
mined; in a night raid on September 9 a time bomb 
was dropped in the garden ol Buckingham Palace, 
70 feet from the king's study; on September 12 
Britain moved 2,000,000 soldiers into defense posi- 
tions along the Englisn and Scottish coasts. 


But the air blitz was just oeginning. Just before 


noon on September 15, Goering sent 250 planes over 
London and two hours later 250 more. The R.A F 
went up to get them, and Sunday crowds stood in 
the streets and cheered madly as flaming bombers 
plumeted out of the 700 square miles of sky above 
the sprawling capital. At least 185 of the enemy's 
planes-rand possibly as many as 230—went down. 


THE BLITZ THAT FAILED 


A T THAT point the Germans switched almost ex- 
^* clusively to night bombing. But they kept com- 
ing in even greater numbers—and their targets 
were greatly widened. 


The dvilians took it. A million went underground 


to sleep in subway stations and stairways. They 
emerged in daylight to dig out the dead and watch 
flames roaring through the streets. For days on end 
the skies were black with smoke above London. 
Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Shef- 
field and scores of other places. Winston Churchill, 
chin thrust forward and eyes blazing with anger, 
stepped among the ruins and made a "V" sign with 
his fingers. 


Despite their losses the British could see progress. 


R.A.F, bombers were going over Germany and even 
Italy, striking key industrial targets in the Ruhr, 
Benin, Mannheim, Bremen, Danzig, Turin, Milan 
and Genoa. Day after day they pounded the ports 
where invasion barges were massing. Roosevelt 
gave 50 old American destroyers to reinforce the 
hard-pressed British Navy in return for U. S. leases 
on bases like Newfoundland, Bermuda and Trinidad 
in the western hemisphere. 


The air blitz intensified its fury. On November 14 


some 500 Nazi planes converged on Coventry, north- 
west of London. They blasted motor factories— 
along with churches, hospitals and schools—and left 
the city virtually in ruins. A power-shovel dug a 
trench to bury 200 dead in one grave. On December 
29 a record incendiary attack was made on London. 
It wrecked a square" mile area in the city proper, 
including many landmarks, and started the greatest 
fire the city had known since the blaze of 1666. 


But the British stood to their guns. A new device— 


radar—which could seek out the presence of objects 
even through clouds warned 61 approaching planes, 
and the R.A.F. continued to exact a toll. 


The Germans made one mistake in all this, and as 


usual it was a honey. They bombed in an attempt to 
break Britain's morale, as much as to break her 
industrial system. The morale didn't break; her in- 
dustrial system might have done so had it been 
subjected to sufficiently concentrated attack. 


Finally, in the spring of 1941, the attacks abated. 


Bullet-riddled* German invasion boats lay awash 
along the French coast and the bodies of Nazi troops, 
trained to sail against England, floated in the 
channel. 


The British lost 42,950 civilians killed in the blitz. 


Churchill toasted the R.A.F.: "Never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed by so many to 
so few." 


Britain was still alone. But Britain was still free 


THE BALKANS GET IN IT 


OITLER had won-a great deal in the West m«rely 


by rattling his sword. Then he turned to the 


East and rattled. Some of the Balkans liked the 
sound.* 


In Romania, uprisings of the fascist Iron Guard 


made the regime of King Carol II so precarious 
that he fled the country with his morganatic wife, 
Madame Lupescu, on September 6, 1940, and left 
the throne to his son Michael. But actually the 
Iron Guard and General Ion Antonescu took the 
power, and as soon as Carol left more German 
troops moved in. 


Hungary moved into the Axis camp, and Bul- 


garia headed that way too. 


Mussolini thought he had bought off Greece's 


generals and could occupy that country easily On 
October 26 the official Italian news agency charged 
a band of armed Greeks had invaded Albania 
Greece denied the charge. The next night Mussolini 
sent an ultimatum demanding the right to occupy 
strategic Greek bases for the war's duration. Greek 
Premier Metaxas rejected it. 


II Duce sent his warplanes over the Italian bor- 


der and into Greece. The invaded country had 
oaly about 150,000 troops and a puny navy, but 
Mussolini discovered the generals were not bought. 


Holing up in their mountains, the Greeks held 


off the invaders and by the end of a month had 
chased them all off Grecian soil. The British sent 
in planes and from coastal bases the R.A.F. bombed 
southern Italian cities. 


The Greeks kept moving right into Albania and 


Hitler, who had not been advised of II Duce's Gre- 
cian plans, now let nis ally stew. 


In February, 1941, der Fuehrer changed his mind 


and put the heat on Yugoslavia, demanding pas- 
sage for his troops through that country to Greece 
and other concessions that would pull the Yugo- 
slavs firmly into the Axis. The Yugoslav cabinet 
got ready to accept. Then undercover resistance 
grew so great that 17-year-old King Peter II took 
over the government and formed an anti-Axis 
cabinet. A friendship pact was signed with Russia. 


Hitler's troops marched into Yugoslavia from 


Bulgaria on April 6 In three days they broke across 
the Vardar Valley, cut the links between Greece 
and Yugoslovia, and were at the Aegean Sea. 


The British forces, which had come up from 


Africa, tried to stand at Thermopylae. It was use- 
less. Nazi tanks rolled through the streets of an- 
cient Athens on April 27. By-then Yugoslavia had 
fallen under, and King Peter and his cabinet had 
fled. 


Hitler next pulled a new trick out of the bag. 


He sent paratroopers floating down over moun- 
tainous, jagged Crete on May 20. Some of the in- 
vaders wore British and New Zealand battle dress. 


Ten days later the chagrined British admitted the 


loss of the island. 
„• 


The swastika now Hew from the top of Norway 


to the Black Sea. It flew over an empire greater 
than Napoleon's, greater than the Caesars', greater 
than Charlemagne's, 


But this empire still was not great enough for 


Hitler, 


HITLER FACES EAST 


l\/HEN the Germans and Russians signed their 
** friendship treaty in 1939, veteran students of 
Europe wondered how long the match would last. 
In "Mem Kampf" Hitler made.it plain that he re- 
garded "the Bolsheviks" as Germany's Number One 
enemy, and almost as inbred in Germans as the 
goose-step was the desire to get their hands on the 
lush grain lands of the Ukraine. In 1940 there wer«. 
periodic rumors—not taken seriously—of an im- 
minent conflict between the two powers. But in th« 
spring of 1941 reports began to multiply that Hitlei 
was massing great numbers of troops along nu 


*'. And 


O 


BATTLE OF NORTH AFRICA: 
The British attacked at El Ala- 
mein Oct. 23, 1942, advanced 
1,500 miles into Tunisia, met 
Allied forces which had land- 
ed in Algeria. Axis was driv- 
en from Africa by May, 1943. 


BATTLE 
FOR 
STALINGRAD: 


Hitler in.1942 aimed at Stal- 
ingrad. After a bloody four- 
month siege, the Russians en- 
circled 
the 
Nazis, caused 


330,000 casualties, kept driv- 
ing west to invade Poland. 


BATTLE OF ITALY: The Allies 
landed in Sicily July 10, 1943, 
on Italy's toe Sept. 3. Other 
forces invaded 
at Salerno, 


then at Anzio. Rome was tak- 
en June 4, and Yanks and 
British continued northward. 


BATTLE OF FRANCE, II: Invad- 
ing Normandy June* 6, 1944, 
Eisenhower's Anglo - Ameri- 
cans broke through to Brit- 
tany, Paris, Belgium, 
trap- 


ping Nazi armies. Other forces 
crushed from southern France. 


BATTLE OF GERMANY: With 
Yanks and British hitting from 
France and the lowlands, and 
the Russians attacking from 
Poland, the .battle of Ger- 
many began in early Sept., 
1944. It was last Nazi stand. 


.. . „.,.! J»»0 S. Keoev 
led lh« '»( Ukroniwn 
'Army (or lh( 


linoyiky l«<) tbt 


Ukranio* 
Whit* Swuien Army. 


Mer»M 
Va.iUviki 


drivf. 


M9rthol 
Zbykoy lj-4 iht flyttia 


armies inff Berlin. 


eastern borders. That could mean but, one thing 


At dawn Sunday, June 22, 1941, Hitler ordered 


his forces over the line and declared war on Russia 


He gave a long list of causes: He disapproved of 


the Soviets' Finnish and Baltic acquisitions; he ac- 
cused Russia of conducting a long campaign of 
sabotage against the Reich; he saw a deep-laid Com- 
munist scheme to encircle Germany; he charged re- 
peated frontier violations. Now, he said, he could 
tolerate no more. 


"The task is to safeguard Europe and thus save 


all," he proclaimed. 


He was joined immediately by Italy and by Ro- 


mania, now thoroughly under his thumb. Three 
days later Finland formally joined the "crusade." 


But Churchill threw aside the traditional distrust 


of his Conservative party for Russia and in a ring- 
ing address declared Britain would give all help 
possible to the Soviets. "Russia's danger," he said, 
"is our danger, and the danger of the United 
States." 


President Roosevelt only two days before had 


sent a special message to Congress calling its atten- 
tion to the "ruthless" sinking by a submarine of 
the American merchant ship "Robin Moor," and as- 
serting wthe government of the German Reich may 
be assured that the United States will neither be 
intimidated nor will'it acquiesce in the plans for 
world domination which the present leaders of Qer- 
many may have." 


Those were strong words; now, with Russic. in the 


war, a declaration was issued on his behalf assail- 
ing "Communistic dictatorship" as "intolerable," but 
opening the way for aid to the Soviets under the 
Lend-Lease Act, passed in March, which permitted 
the President to send war supplies to nations fight- 
ing the Axis, On Saturday, June 21, American Com- 
munists had opposed aid to Britain and had as their 
slogan "The Yanks Are Not Coming." On Monday 
the slogan was changed. It was "The Yanks Are 
Not Coming Too Late." 


In one day the entire Axis front, from the Baltic 


to the Black Sea, was moving forward. One prong 
drove into Lithuania from East Prussia; another 
headed for Grodno, about 150 miles northeast of 
Warsaw; another, in southern Poland, raced toward 
the Bug River north of Lwow; still another crossed 
the Prut into Bessarabia. 


Three million men in six armies under Germany's 


generals von Falkenhorst, von Leeb, von Bock and 
von Rt^ndstedt, Finland's Mannerheim and Roma- 
nia's Antonescu, went into the drive. Out of her 
190,000,000 population, Russia had a potential of 
perhaps 15,000,000 soldiers with a million and a half 
new ones added every year. But many military men 
who had closely watched Russia's tough struggle 
with little Finland in the winter of 1939 were con- 
vinced she lacked.the leadership, training and 
equipment to halt the modern, mechanized force 
being hurled against her. 


THE NAZIS ARE SNOWED UNDER 


HpHE experts seemed to be right. The Nazis tore 
*• across Russian-occupied Poland and kept right 
on going. Tanks sliced through at two points on a 
sector, • then turned inward for the lunge to the 
center and, aided by infantry the clean-up. This 
was the famous pincer movement. 


Bre~st-Litovsk fell in two days; Cernauti in two 


weeks; Novgorod, Velikie Luki, Gomel, Dnepro- 
petrovsk in two months. 


Almost daily the world heard, from the Nazis, of 


RjiSsian armies being encircled and annihilated. 


• But somehow the Reds seemed able to fall back. If 


they were trapped, they fought until the situation 
became hopeless, then dissolved 
into guerrilla 


bands which harried German supply lines, exposed 


ammunition dumps, burned stores, wrecked trains, 
and ambushed isolated soldiers. 


The Russians were under orders to scorch their 


earth. Burning fields and villages marked the path 
of the Nazi advance. Before they evacuated cities, 
the Soviets carefully planted time bombs and de- 
layed-action mines that blew up in the invaders' 
faces. When the Nazis took Kiev, they removed 10,- 
000 mines.. Then, five days later, large numbers of 
additional mines went off to start fires that de- 
stroyed 20 blocks in the heart of the city. 


On October 3 Hitler announced: "The enemy has 


been hit so hard that he never again will rise." It 
appeared he might be right. On October 19 Stalin 
announced a state of siege for Moscow. The Ger- 
mans were less than 70 miles away. On October 21 
the Nazis announced that Leningrad was encircled, 
and foreign correspondents in Berlin were invited 
to go witness its fall. The great naval base at Sevas- 
topol also was besieged. 


Civilians in Moscow were armed with anti-tank 


and machine guns. The'approaches to the city were 
made into one vast mine field. But many government 
officials moved to Kuibyshev on the Volga, 550 miles 
away. 


Then Hitler ran into Russia's great ally, the 


force that had beaten Napoleon: Winter. Snow- 
storms and freezing nights slowed the offensive in 
the north, and central fronts and stalled "the Nazis 
virtually before the gates of Moscow. In the south 
their armor clanked to the city of Rostov, the 
"gateway to the Caucasus," and ground to a stop. 


In the numbing Russian winter, the Soviets put 


runners on their rolling stock and camouflaged 
their troops in white. They sent phantom-like guer- 
rillas behind the Nazi lines to slash at the invaders, 
suffering miserably in the frightful cold for which 
they had neither training, clothing nor adequate 
equipment. 


The experts who had predicted Russia's finish in 


three months were wrong. The Soviets were not 
beaten yet. 


THE UNITED STATES PREPARES 


AMERICA was well started on the ^ath to pre- 
* * paredness when Hitler invaded Russia. Draftees 
were swarming into Army camps, under the Selec- 
tive Service Act passed in September, 1940, which 
provided that they receive a year's training. For a 
while they maneuvered with broomsticks and pre- 
tended that trucks were tanks, because much of the 
output of the growing U. S. war arsenal was being 
shipped to supply depleted Britain. 


In January, President Roosevelt introduced, a new 


phrase—"the four freedoms"—as America's objec- 
tive for "everywhere in the world." They were 
"freedom of speech and expression," "freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own way," "free- 
dom from want" and "freedom from fear." 


In July, he announced American occupation of 


Iceland as vital to the defense of the western 
hemisphere. Then in August he Sailed out on the 
Atlantic for a secret rendezvous with Winston 
Churchill. U. S. diplomatic and military leaders 
were in the party, and out of it came the "Atlantic 
Charter," with an eight-point program for a peace 
that would strip Germany of her war gains and 
permit "all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live." 


The Nazis continued to attack American shipping 


—which, however, was flying the flag of Panama 
to get around the Neutrality Act designed to keep 
U. S. vessels out of waters in the-war zones. Roose- 
velt grimly announced the new world would do 
everything in its power to crush the Nazis. 


The President's moves caused a mixed reaction 


in America. Many persons endorsed them fully— 


'some thought they did not go far enough. Others— 
"isolationists"—argued that his steps would lead to 
hostilities and that the U. S. lesson of World War I 
was to remain aloof from "Europe's age-old quar- 
rels." The debate often became bitter. Isolationists 
were accused of pro-Axis sympathies; those advo- 
cating a stronger stand against Hitler were accused 
of "war-mongering." • 


In September the sinkings multiplied. The U. S. 


destroyer Green—"minding its own business," the 
President said—was attacked by a submarine off 
Iceland. The Nazis claimed the U-boat had been 
attacked first. Roosevelt ordered the Navy to "shoot 
on sight" thereafter, and promised the destruction 
of Nazis raiders found in U. S. waters. Amid much 
debate, Congress increased the training period of 
draftees from one year to 30 months and repealed 
parts of the Neutrality Act to permit U. S. merchant 
ships to mount guns and steam into the war zones. 


Oddly, these steps ostensibly were taken to 


strengthen the country against possible attacks from 
Europe. Americans generally overlooked, or mini- 
mized, trouble brewing in the Pacific. 


The Japanese, once they had won bases in French 


Indo-China, had squeezed the' Petain government 
into permitting total occupation. In August the U. S. 
State Department 
was certain 
the Nipponese 


planned to invade the Indian Ocean area to isolat* 
China and block out Britain. At that time Roosevelt 
warned the Japanese" ambassador, Naokuni Nomura,- 
that further Nipponese aggressions would be fol- 
lowed by U. S. "steps" to safeguard her security. 


In November, Saburo Kurusu joined Nomura in 


Washington to try to reach a settlement. They 
asserted America was attempting to "encircle" 
Japan and decried the Lend-Lease aid being given 
China. Secretary of State Hull outlined a "proposed 
basis for agreement" which would end aggressions 
in the far east and result in the withdrawal of 
Nipponese troops from China and Indo-China. But 
instead of taking troops out of Indo-China the Nip- 
ponese sent more in. 


On December 6, the State Department reported 


that Roosevelt had sent a personal appeal to Japan'» 
Emperor Hirohito in an effort to avert hostilities. 


On the morning of December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
gave their answer. 


"REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR" 


IT was a quiet Sunday morning at Pearl Harbor 
* on the little island of Oahu, T. H., wh.er£ America's 
Pacific fleet had headquarters. 


Seamen and soldiers slept peacefully in their 


barracks or in the holds of their mighty ships. 
Others already on duty were performing the many 
routine chores that keep a great fleet and its base 
in peacetime trim. 


In the harbor eight battleships, many cruisers, 


destroyers and smaller ships were moored in rows 
or tied up in drydock. Scores of warplanes stood 
on nearby airfields 


At 7:55 planes marked with the rising sun 


zoomed over the coastline and dropped bombs. 


The blast awakened the entire island. 
Flames and black acrid smoke shot up from the 


harbor. The pounding rose to a shattering cres- 
cendo until fire and smoke enveloped the shipping, 
the docks, the oil-covered waters and the airfields. 
Machine gun bullets sprayed down on plane han- 
gars and on servicemen running from their bar- 
racks. A Navy chaplain praised the Lord and 
passed the ammunition to try to fend off the at- 
tackers. 


A battleship captain fell, his stomach ripped open 


by a shell fragment. He refused to be carried to 
safety and died on his flaming bridge. A bluejacket 
saw- his 10 battery laates shot down by a strafing 
plane but kept the;r five-inch anti-aircraft gun go- 


U.S. SPARRED FOR TIME AFTER THE PEARL HARBOR 
ATTACK 


ing single-handed. An officer leaped from his hos- 
pital bed and took his fighting station. 


Some American planes rose from their bomb- 


pitted fields to strike back. Anti-aircraft 
fire 


boomed. But 150 of the red-balled demons con- 
tinued to thunder in. 


By 9:45 they flew away—all but 48 which had 


been shot into the earth or surrounding waters by 
TJ. S. ground or airplane fire. 


Behind them, they left the wreckage of the 


United States Pacific fleet. Eight of the nation's 17 
battleships lay crushed in the harbor. One, the 
Arizona, had blown up. The Oklahoma had cap- 
sized. Others had gaping holes and still .billowed 
smoke. Three destroyers and a mine layer were 
sunk, three,' cruisers a seaplane tender and ^repair 
ship were damaged, 177 airplanes were wrecked. 


Beneath the debris of planes and out Jt the 


waters and the nulls of the ships, the lifeless bodies 
of 2,343 Navy and Army men were removed, along 
with 1,272 wounded. 


Isolationism had become a dead issue. Foi all 


practical purposes. America was at war. 


AMERICA'S DARK WEEK 


THE news o} the attack was flashed to the White 


House. Less than an hour later Nomura and 


Kurusu blithely called on Secretary Hull with a 
memorandum charging the United States had con- 
cocted a far-reaching anti-Japanese conspiracy, had 
prevented peace in China, and was readying for war 
with Germany and Japan. To their faces Hull ac- 
cused them of ''infamous falsehoods'and distortions 
on a scale so huge that 1 never imagined until to- 
day that any government on this planet was capa- 
ble of uttering them' Some of the straight-talking 
Tennessean's other remarks were of the type which 
written history records only by dashes. 


By now the news had been broadcast through- 


out the nation Armed guards rushed to protect 
public buildings in Washington. Army and Navy 
leaves were cancelled. Soldiers mounted shore de- 
fenses Americans asked the way to enlisting sta- 
tions. 


Tha; evening U S. time, the American ambassa- 


dor at Tokyo received word from the Japanese for- 
eign minister belatedly announcing the state of war 
The next day a grim and fighting President went 
into a combined sessior of Congress to call the day 
of the attack ''a dat.e which will live in infamy." 
When the rollcall came on the war vote there was 
but one dissenter—pacifist Representative Jeannette 
Rankin of Montana. 


At the time ol Pearl Harboi, other Japanese 


planes bomoed the Philippines, Guam and Wake 
Britain's port of Hong Kong in China, and Malaya 
Troops moved into Thailand and, in the Axis pattern 
had a nost of traitors waiting to greet them as lib- 
erators. 


On December 8 '..ney bombec, Midway. Thailanu 


capitulated and they crossed into northern Malaya 


On December 9 thej occupied the northern Gil- 


bert islands, tar east ol New Guinea and along the 
line lirjrr Pearl Harbor to Australia 


Or; Decemoer 10 they landed at Aparn, on the 


northern tip of Luzon island in the Philippines 
Thpir planes sank <WL great British warships—the 
bar.if.snip Princt ut Wales and the battle cruisei 
Rep 
IM:- -oft Malaya 


Or. December 11 then Axis partners—Germany 


ano Italy- declarer' war on the United States. 


On December 12 alter incessant bombing and a 


forceful landing .isainst less than BOO American 
sailors and marines they occupied Guam 


It was a dark week Americans coined an angry 


slogan: ' Remembe; Pearl Harbor!1' Admiral Hus 
band E. K..mmeJ and General Waltei "C. Short, a;;- 
cused ol peing responsible for Pearl Harbor's de 
t'enses, were relieved ul theii posts The best that 
could be done now was to speed reconstruction work- 
ers to help rebuild tne base. 


JAPAN SURGES SOUTH 


O 


N paper 
migntj nations were now aligned 


against tne 8U.UOU.OOU Japanese with their small 


nuine islands. Manchuria and a part of China, with 
their relatively meagei natural resources, and with 
their industries still handicapped by some feudal 
hand-laboi nangoveis. 


By Decemoei 15,21 countries were avowed enemies 


o' Japan: United States, Great Britain, Australia. 
Canada, China, the Netherlands, Free France, Bolivia. 
Costa Rica. Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador. 
Guatemala Haiti, Honduras, Netherlands East Indies 
New Zealand, Nicaragua. Panama, Poland and the 
Union ol South Africa. 


The United States had an army of 1,600,000 men, 


with a potentiality of over 10,000,000; Japan's po- 
tential was only about two-thirds of that. In the- 
ory the United States had a mightiei fleet of 344 
warships against Japan's 262; but the core of the 
I 


U. S. Pacific fleet lay gutted in Pearl Harbor and 
Atlantic units were in a desperate fight with Nazi 
U-boats. Japan had an estimated 3,600 planes; 
America's numbered 3,000, of which only 1,157 were 
fitted for combat. 


Moreover, Japan had her war-making power 


where she wanted it. She held full control of the 
western Pacific and could shuttle her Army thou- 
sands of miles with impunity. 


Shuttle her army she did. She poured troops 


down into the thick, olack forests of Malaya, headed 
in a straignt line for the huge, heavily-fortified 
British naval base at Singapore. After landing at 
Aparri, she sent 80 transports packed with 80,000 
troops to Lingayen Gulf on Luzon and landed still 
another force 130 miles southeast of Manila. Her 
planes and warships shelled Wake relentlessly. 


This was a tremendous surge of power; at the 


time it seemed devastating. Later events made sec- 
ond guessers say the Japanese vould have done 
better by striking a more solid blow at Hawaii and 
the United States,- instead of dispersing her forces 
to the south. 


CORREGIDOR FALLS 


f">ENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR had only 
^* 7,000 Americans and 75,000 Filipinos to hold off 
more than 200,000 of the enemy. His puny air force 
was smashed in the war's first day Reinforcement 
from Hawaii was impossible. 


The enemy moved south from Lingayen and 


northwest from the Legaspi peninsula. The objec- 
tive was Manila. The American general kne\v the 
glittering capital, "pearl of the Orient," could not 
be held. He declared it open; the Japanese bombed 
it anyway. 


On January 2 MacArthur pulled out of a Manila 


still smelling of death.to establish a line in the jun- 
gles on Bataan peninsula, above the rocky, heavily- 
gunned fortress of Corregidor which guarded the 
approaches to Manila harbor. 


Even then the outcome could hardly be in doubt, 


but the Americans refused to accept it. Ragged and 
worn, they beat back repeated waves of Japanese 
infantry 
Capt. Arthur Wermuth, Bataan's "One- 


man army," sent more than a hundred Japanese to 
their ancestors. Little torpedo bouts—MacArthur's 
Navy—sped through Subic Bay to do successful 
battle with warships and Lt. John D. Bulkeley, a 
torpedo boat commander became one ol the war's 
first heroes. 


Nippon continued to pour reinforcements onto 


Luzon. By then General MacArthur had become a 


HOW U-BOATS WERE SUNK 


symbol ol American hopes and resistance. He was 
ordered hurriedly to safety. 


Leaving 
his command 
to General 
Jonathan 


Wainwright, he rode Bulkeley's PT boat on a 
thrilling d^sh through Japanese-infested 
waters. 


After transferring to a plane he arrived in Australia 
and announced "I shall return." 


The defenders of Bataan, dying of wounds and 


shaking with malaria in the jungle, were running 
dangerously short of munitions and medical supr 
plies. If they found time to listen to the news 
from the rest of the Pacific they found little to 
cheer them, either. 


After making a Pacific Alamo of Wake during 


14 benumbed days of incessant Japanese bombing 
and shelling, the small Marine garrison had suc^ 
cumbed on December 24 to an enemy invasion 
force. Hong Kong had fallen December 25 and the 
•Japanese had bayoneted some of their British and 
American prisoners. Malaya had been overrun. 
"Impregnable" Singapore bad proved strangely 
vulnerable from the rear and had fallen uncere- 
moniously. Springboarding into Sumatra, Borneo 
and Java, .the Japanese had seized the bulk of thf 


world's rubber resources. They were in the Solo-' 
mons on Australia's eastern flank. Their submarined 
had shelled invasion-jittery California. 


Only on Midway, where a Marine and Navy 


garrison had beaten off repeated sea and air attacks, 
was the news at all encouraging. But Midway wav 
far from the Philippines. 


' On March 28. the foe on Bataan opened a shat 


tering artillery Darrage. After three days, oppose*.' 
only by a few cannon and by sheer courage, enemy 
infantry smashed Wainwright's eastern flank an.- 
overran the peninsula. 


The wounded, hungry, ailing Yanks retreated U 


Corregidor. There in caves beneath the rock, whilr 
shells and bombs showered down, they waited' to.t 
26 days. Finally, after a direct assault, they raise,' 
the white flag and let the grinning enemy come ti 
get then*. 


They got them, and put them through the tortuiv 


of a death march across Bataan to prison camps . 
Like Pearl Harbor, this march was sometnin,-, 
Americans vowed never to forget. 


THE BATTLE FOR TIME 


While the ground forces of the Rising Sun wer, 


sweeping across the western 
Pacific area, t.nv 


American fleet whittled at the enemy's naval migh 
and fought for time. 


Pugnacious Admiral William F. (Bull) Halsey and 


his aircraft carrier task forces had the luck or gooc\ 
judgment to be at sea when the Japanese strucl1 
Pearl Harbor, and the major burden of fighting thfi 
sea war in the Pacific fell on America's seven flat- 
tops, on their planes and on .the "silent service"— 
the submarines. 


In America's first offensive move, on February 1, 


1942, Halsey led a force of two carriers, five cruiser; 
and ten destroyers in pounding first the Marshal.1 
and Gilbert islands, and then Wake. 


To stem the Japanese push on Java, a small force. 


of American, British and Dutch units under Dutch' 
command hurled itself on February 27 agains\ 
Japanese warships in the Java sea. When the smokt. 
lifted after two days, 13 Allied vessels were out of 
action. 


In April the Navy helped the Army carry out at 


idea that famous James H. Doolittle (by this time-.) 
brigadier general) had been mulling over. 


The aircraft carrier Hornet, carrying 1C two- 


engined Mitchell B-25 Bomber* on its 800-foot decl 
and accompanied by a task force, moved to within 
800 miles of the Japanese home coast. It would hav< 
gone closer but for a Japanese fishing vessel sighted 
and sunk. Fearing the force's position had been re- 
vealed, Doolittle climbed into the lead plane an<? 
bee-lined for Japan. His squadron streaked behind 
him and almost touched the wave tops in an efforl 
to be inconspicuous. It was- the first carrier takeofl 
for big bombers. 


Hours later, as they neared the coast, some of the 


planes headed for Tokyo, some for Yokohama, Na- 
goya, Kobe and Osaka. Before the startled foe knew 
what was happening, the Mitchells were hitting 
their designated targets through 20-cent bombsight) 
—a gasoline plant, an aircraft factory, a shipyard 
wh'ich was building a cruiser, steel and powdei 
plants, rail yards. The Japanese belatedly threw 
up fighter planes and ack-ack. The Americans raced 
oft for especially prepared airfields in China. 


But the change of plans forced by that fishing 


vessel now took its toll. The original schedule had 
called for the planes to hop off 400 miles from 
Japan and to land in China by day. Now their gaj .. 
was low, and they would have to land at night. 


Not one plane made the prepared fields, but mosl 


of the men crash-landed in China and lived. Eight 
were captured. Some were beheaded but four sur> 
vived in prison camps. 


The Japanese tried many ways to Jearn how, and 


from where, the Yanks had carried out such a dar- 
ing raid. But for a year all they got officially waa 
the information, from President Roosevelt, that the 
ships had set oft' from "Shangri-La." 


THE CORAL SEAS AND BEYOND 


T 


HE Navy got another crack at the foe when the 
Japanese tried to establish a Solomon islands 


base which would endanger the. U. S. supply line 
to Australia. A carrier task force headed by Admiral 
Frank J. Fletcher went to break up the invading 
force. 


What happened in that "Battle of the Coral Sea," 


fought from May 4 to 8, was a new thing in warfare. 
The ships of the opposing fleets never made con- 
tact. Their carrier planes did all the fighting, 
American pilots sank one flattop, damaged another, 
sank two cruisers and two destroyers, and dam- 
aged two addition*! crui*erj. The cost was high. 
The ctrrier Lexington «ploded and sank. Thf 
Yorktow» was damaged. But the Japanese surgi 
to the south wif temft**- Quickly the Japaneei 
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On June 3, neavy bombers lashed at Dutch Har- 


bor, Unalaska, in the first big attack on the North 
American continent, The next day, U. S. Army and 
Navy fliers sighted an enemy fleet apparently 
destined for Unalaska. They sank one cruiser and 
damaged another. 


Meanwhile the main enemy force neared Mid- 


way heading for Hawaii. Admiral Fletcher and 
Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, commanding two 
task forces, were there to meet it. The American 
high command had out-guessed its foe. 


Tt was an engagement like that of the Coral Sea. 


The fleets never actually sighted each other. Tor- 
pedo and dive bombers from the Enterprise, the 
hurriedly repaired Yorktown, and the Hornet did 
the fighting. The "Torpedo Eight" squadron from 
the Hornet took on four carriers-and scored hits, 
but only one pilot survived. Torpedo planes from 
the Enterprise and Yorktown picked up the attack 
and hit two carriers. Then dive bombers raced iij, 
putting two flattops out of action and damaging a 
third so badly it was easy prey for a U. S. sub- 
marine., 
' , 


Only one enemy carrier remained, and it sent 


its planes screaming against the Yorktown. But 
Enterprise and Hornet pilots, striking back, left 
the carrier in flames. Then they ripped a nearby 
battleship and cruiser. 


Army Flying Fortresses from Midway damaged 


a heavy cruiser, hit a battleship and a destroyer, 
and inflicted more wounds on a damaged carrier. 
By the night of June 4 the Japanese were in flight. 


Navy and Army planes kept up the assault for 


two'days, smashing four more cruisers and a de- 
stroyer. By then the banged-up Yorktown had been 
taken in tow, and when the destroyer Hammann 
moved alongside to put a salvage party aboard, 
an enemy submarine sneaked in close and sent 
two torpedoes into the Yorktown and another into 
the Hammann. The Hammann went down and the 
next day the Yorktown joined it. 


The Battle of Midway was what the Navy had 


been waiting for. It was the most decisive trouncing 
the Japanese fleet had received since the Korean 
admiral Yi-sun smashed Nipponese forces off the 
Korean coast in 


A part of the Japanese Heet now could be chalked 


off. The threat of an invasion of Hawaii was averted 


A week later, however, Army pilots over the 


foggy, desolate Aleutians discovered the Japanese 
had invaded those islands. 


America now could worry about the threat of 


an enemy push onto Alaska. 


THE HOME FRONT TOUGHENS UP 


T~*HE American home front got tough in the first 
* six months of war. 


Draft calls were increased and the draft age 


widened to include men from 18 to 45. Recruiting 
stations—Army, Navy, Marine, Coast Guard—were 
swamped with volunteers. A great movement of 
troops to vital defense areas like Australia, Alaska 
and the Panama Canal zone got under way. On 
January 26, the first troops of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force stepped oft the gangplanks in 
North Ireland. 


When the blow fell at Pearl Harbor, America 


was producing 2,000 planes a month. The "two- 
ocean Navy" was taking shape in 11 government 
shipyards and 110 private yards. About 30 ordnance 
factories were in production, with 30 more under 
construction or planned. . 


That was a mere beginning. When America found 


herself at war she set her sights on the greatest 
production goals in history. 
• 


President Roosevelt grimly announced: "We shall 


carry the attack against the enemy—we shall hit 
him and hit him again wherever and whenever we 
can reach him." He called on the nation to spend 
$100,000 every minute on war production. He called 
for the output in 1942 of 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 
8,000,000 tons of shipping. 


Old men came out of retirement to handle rivet 


guns. Women left their kitchens to run lathes. Girls 
walked past their class rooms, put welding helmets 
over their heads and went into shipyards. A Wo- 
men's Army Corps, the WAACS, was set up to pro- 
vide workers for non-combatant jobs to "free the 
men to fight." A similar organization—the WAVES 
—was created for the Navy. Like units were planned 
for Marines and Coast Guard., 


With the snort ol me bulldozer setting the tempo, 


engineers, concrete mixers, steel workers, elec- 
tricians moved onto the plains of Kansas, the corn 
fields of Indiana, the cattle ranges of Texas, the 
groves of California to rear monstrous, mile-long 
factories that soon began to spew out planes, guns, 
tanks and thousands of other items of equipment. 


Production of automobiles, refrigerators, wast- 


ing machines, clocks, vacuum cleaners was shut off. 
The Office of Price Administration fixed price ceil- 
ings on virtually everything the nation ate, wore 
or used. Sugar was rationed—and prospects were 
that many other things would be doled out bv ra- 
tion before the war was over. Lingerie manu- 
facturers began making mosquito netting. Walch 
makers were fashioning fuses. 


Soon merchant vessels—"Liberty ships" and tank- 


ers—were being added at the rate of one a day. 
Real rifles and machineguns were being put in the 
hands of the forces in training. Powerful tanks, 
versatile "jeep" cars, landing craft began to speed 
from the assembly lines. 


A tremendous 
synthetic rubber program got 


under way lo offset the Japanese capture of most 
of the world's natural rubber resources in Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies. Scientists and ex- 
plorers working for Henry A. Wallace's Board of 
Economic Warfare struggled to find substitutes or 
new sources for quinine, tin and hemp. 


THi U-BOATS STRIKE 


LJITLER could not hit remote America with his 
* * Luftwafle, but he knew he had to do some- 
thing to cut down the value of American produc- 
tion goi^jg to England and Russia. 


The surface vessels of his navy already had been 


proved unsafe jpn the seas. The great battleship 
Bismarck had been sunk after a thrilling 1,750-mile 
sea-air chase in 1941, and while the British had lost 
their big cruiser Hood in that engagement, the Ger- 
mans hesitated to risk their remaining ships in an- 
other battle. 


So Hitler called on his U-boats to do the job. 
One month after the war began Nazi submarines 


were prowling the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of 


Some Of The Key; Yanks 


General Henry H. Ar- 
nold, commanding gen- 
eral of Army Air Forces. 


General Omar N. Brad- 
ley led a group of four 


armies in Germany. 


General Mark W. Clark 
led Fifth Army through 


the Italian campaign. 


General Jacob L. Devers 
was an Army group 
commander in Europe. 


General James H. Doo- 
little led the first bomb- 


ing raid on Tokyo. 


General Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower, 
commander 


of the Allies in Europe. 


Admiral WiWam f. Hal- 
sey headed the famed 


U. S. Third Fleet. " 


General 
Courtney 
H. 


Hodges headed the 


American First Army. 


General George C. Ken- 
ney 
directed 
MacAr- 


thur's Pacific air 
arm. 
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Admiral Ernest J. King, 
commgnder-in-chief of 
the American fleet. 


Mexico, torpedoing heavily-laden oil tankers and 
merchantmen. They reached the St. Lawrence and 
the mouth of the Mississippi; they stood off Aruba 
-and Trinidad and sent shells into oil refineries. 


By April, it was estin>p"y}, they were sinking 


ships faster than the Allies could build them. In 
May and June the sinkings rose still higher. The 
narrow lanes leading to Murmansk, Russia, were 
strewn with wreckage. 


Discovering the U-boats could stand off shore 


and sight the iilhouettes of coast-hugging ships 
against the lights of cities, U. S. defense officials 
ordered coastal brownouts at night. The Coast 
Guard was given new sub-fighting vessels and sent 
to search out "the rattlesnakes of the Atlantic." 
Aerial patrols were established. The British, in- 
creasing their bombing of the continent, struck re- 
peatedly at U-boat bases and submarine shipbuild- 
ing yards in Germany and France. In July the U- 
boats' toll fell to half of that L. June, and dropped 
lower still in August. 


But the submarines kept sticking their peri- 


scopes up into waters where they could do great 
damage. How to prevent them from doing so be- 
came one of the most urgent problems the Allies 
had to solve. 


RUSSIA'S DESPERATION 


HpHE Russians began their first winter offensive 
* shortly before the attack_on Pearl Harbot. and 
when the news was bad for the Allies in the Pa- 
cific it was good on the eastern front of Europe. 


Within a week after the swastika went up over 


Rostov in November, 1941, the Nazis were fleeing 
the city. In the central sector, Red tank units 
pushed through swirling snows to crack the Ger- 
man arc in front of Moscow There the Wehrmacht 
'set up a system of "hedgehog" defenses consider- 
ably behind the line of its farthest advance, and 
pulled some soldiers back for a needed rest. Those 
who stayed to defend the gains suffered through 
the coldest winter in 150 'years. Advancing Soviet 
troops found many frozen in the snow. 


The Red offensive was spectacular—it freed one- 


fifth of the 500,000 square miles of territory the 
invader had gobbled in his summer drive, and it 
relieved the pressure on Moscow. But the Nazis 
still encircled Leningrad and Sevastopol and by 
April, when the Russian offensive stopped, they 
were planning a tremendous drive to knock out 
the foe completely. 


The Allied picture brightened slightly in the Pa- 


cific in June with the Navy's victory at Midway, 
but by then it was generally bad elsewhere. 


Hitler's well-rested Panzer division.- -along with 


some forces from Italy, Hungary, Slovakia and 
Romania—began rolling in May with attacks on 
Russia's Kerch peninsula. The city of Kerch fell 
May 23. and the Axis pushed against heavily-forti- 
fied Sevastopol. They blasted .bunkers, gun em- 
placements and minefields for three weeks. But 
when they stormed into the city itself on July 1 
the Russians resisted almost to the last man. 


Meanwhil" the tide ran toward the Caucasus. 


At best the Soviets could only delay it. At the end 
of July the Nazis were back in Rostov Then they 
drove into Maikop at the end of the Caucasus' great 
oil region'to find the Reds had filled the wells with 
concrete before evacuating. By late August they 
threatened the oil riches of Grozny and Baku. If 
they could slice through the mountainous terrain 
ahead and grab that oil, they could keep their war 
machine running indefinitely 


Nazi forces farther north were equally successful. 


By August they won back all the territory lost 
in the winter campaign, and far more, except in 
the Moscow area. They were into the Don River 
bend, moving toward Stalingrad with its great tank 
and tractor plants. 


Late in the month the Nazis opened a massive 


dive bomber-tank assault against the city and began 
penetrating the suburbs. Russian armed forces and 
civilians fought back desperately. In September 
furious street fighting began, from house to house, 
virtually from brick to brick. Communiques talked 
of gains in blocks, then.in yards, then in houses. 
But Russian women, the aged and children, fought 
behind the rubble. The city's plants continued to 


• deliver weapons. By mid-September the Nazis were 


in the center of the city and claiming success. 


If Stalingrad fell, the Nazis would be at the Volga. 


The whole middle east would lie open. All Russia 
west of the Urals would be threatened. 


BRITAIN'S DESPERATION 


W 


HEN the Soviets fell back undt.' Hitler's sum^ 
mer blows Stajin called for a "Second Front"" 


•from the Allies in the west. But Britain had her 
own woes in Africa. 
Since Italy's entrance into the .war* battle lines 


had see-sawed back and forth across the conti- 
nent. By 1942 the British had knocked the Italians 
out of Ethiopia, Eritrea and Italian SomaMland, and 
had penetrated pbya. That spring the Afrika Korps 
of wily Nazi Marshal Erwin Rommel, sent in to rein- 


force the Italians, was given supplies to try to push 
the British out of Libya and drive to Suez. 


La4e in May Rommel jumped off from Tmimi, 70 


miles west of Tobruk, and in a tank battle, his 
specialty, he knocked out 230 tanks of. General 
Ritchie's Eighth Army. Then he began a furious 
race into Egypt, chalking up 50,000 British casual- 
ties. On July 1 he stopped at El Alamein, only 70 
miles from Alexandria and less than 200 from vital 
Suez, and waited for more supplies. 


In Europe, the British struck back with hard blows 


by air. They began 1,000-plane raids in June on 
Cologne and Essen, featuring two-ton "block bust- 
ing" bombs, and in many lesser-scale raids hit 
German industries and supply lines. In August they 
sent a ground force of 5,000 Canadians, with small 
detachments of their own black-faced Commandos, 
American Rangers and DeGaulle's Fighting French, 
ashore on the beaches of Dieppe, France. The raid- 41 
ers destroyed some installations, suffered over- 
whelming losses. Of each three Canadians who went 
ashore, only one came back. On the credit side, the 
Allies learned many lessons that could be applied 
to a full-scale invasion of the continent. 


But air raids, no matter how heavy, and Com- 


mando landings, no matter how promising, were 
mere excursions. The British knew that unless their 
lines in Africa held before Suez, their hopes of 
victory would be set back for years, if not entirely. 


AMERICA'S DESPERATION 
» 


WHEN General MacArthur took over in south- 


east Asia, all he found Down Under were a 


handful of planes, a few destroyers and cruisers, 
and just two Army divisions. Slowly men and sup- 
plies came from North America. Anzacs returned 
from/Africa, and the Australians were fully deter- 
mined to fight for every inch. » 


In July, tne Japanese landed at Buna and Gona 


on northern New Guinea, 100 miles from Port 
Moresby—the springboard for a drive against Aus- 


• tralia. In late August they went over the top of 
<-j 


the' Owen Stanley mountains. In September they 
halted, 32 miles from Port Moresby, to await more 
supplies. It looked bad for Australia. 


To protect ship routes from America, U. S. Ma- 


rines under General Alexander A. Vandergrift 
fought their way ashore tiny Guadalcanal in the 
Solomon Islands on August 7. 


After their tirst shock the Nipponese fought back 


fanatically. On the second night a cruiser force 
surprised an Allied squadron off Savo island and 
sank four cruisers. Enemy bombers started coming 
regularly, over the beachhead and Japanese war- ^ 
ships offshore made it perilous to bring in rein- 
- 


forcements 
The Yanks brought a small but dogged air force 


onto captured Henderson airfield and began to hit 
Japanese landing attempts. But supplies were run- 
ning low. The malaria-ridden Leathernecks found it 
increasingly difficult to hold off the fanatical foe. 


In September America still was hanging on in 


Guadalcanal. But any day the Japanese might snip 
the slender threads by which she held. 


Those were the darkest days for the Allied nations. 
In the fall of 1942, it seemed entirely possible . ^ 


that the Nazis would conquer Stalingrad and the 
.( 


Caucasus, and swing north and south to cripple 
Russia's chances for a comeback within a decade. 
It seemed entirely possible that the lines before 
Suez would crack and Hitler would have the entire 
middle east within his grasp. It seemed entirely 
possible that the Americans on Guadalcanal would 
be thrown back into the crocodile-infested sea, that 
the Nipponese would move o* to Port Moresby and 
then Australia. It seemed entirely possible that 
Hirohito's~forces, driving from conquered Burma, 
would slash into discordant' India and into the _ ^ 
heart of Asia. 
. 
'"•' 
' 
It seemed entirely possible that the Axis soon 


would dominate the world 


THE PENDULUM BEGINS TO SWING 


M 


ACARTHUR hit back first. His men beat a Japa- 


nese landing force at Milne Bay, at New 


Guinea's tip On September 25, Australian forces 
under his command moved up from Port Moresby. 


By November 2 their cautious offensive had taken 


two mountain -'illages, Kagi and Kokodu. Then 
their big blow fell. Allied engineers blasted roads 
•, 


through the mountains and thousands of Americans 
under General Robert L. Eichelberger sped over 
them. Air transports flown from Australia landed 
more troops ahead. General George C. Kenn^y lea 
Army air force units that chopped off enemy rein- 
forcements. Tanks and mortars blasted the route 
of advance. 
In less than a month, the Australians were m 


Gona. The Japanese, with tremendous fanaticism 
and endurance and a big bag of jungle tricks, 
fought fiercely for the village. On December 9, 
however, it was in Allied hands. At Buna, the .> 
Yanks, using 13-ton tanks to blast a string of in- '• 
credibly sturdy pill boxes, finally took the com- 
munity on December H. A month later MacArtbur 


I 


slashed into Sanananda Point to end Japanese re- 
sistance on Papua. The threat oo Australia was 
chalked off. 


The second Allied counter-blow fell in Africa. 


Command of the British Eighth Army had passed 
to General Bernard L. Montgomery, and he had 
carefully massed his reinforced army, a fleet of 
airplanes and powerful tanks, 'including America's 
Shermans, which had come around the Cape of 
Good Hope. An advocate of Spartan principles, he 
had drilled and whipped his forces into shape. De- 
spite the glowing goal that lay ahead for the "Desert 
Fox" Rommel, the Nazis had short-changed him 
with supplies and instead sent most to the Russian 
front. A tiny but indomitable British fleet slashed 
constantly at such German supplies as were mov- 
ing across the Mediterranean. 


On October 23 th'e stillness of the desert night at 


£> 
El Alamein was broken by the wail of Scottish 
bagpipes. 


Suddenly Monty's big guns exploded with a 


blinding, deafening roar. Gun barrels lined up 
almost side by side shoved forward and back, 
lighting the night with great splashes of fire and 
a thunder the desert had never heard before. A 
thousand planes roared overhead. 


Then there was silence again, and the bagpipes' 


wail.' Monty's infantry and tanks began to move. 


In two weeks the line was fully shattered. The 


Nazis were in retreat, and Monty started chasing 


p] 
the Desert Fox past the Qattara Depression, into 
Matruh and Sidi Barrani. 


THE AXIS STARTS TO RUN 


'"pHE Allies struck their third big blow at the 
•* other side ,of Africa. 


In the black morning hours of November 8, 1942, 


& huge armada of assault boats pushed toward 
Algiers, Or'an and Casablanca in French North 
Africa. It was the first major Allied invasion in the 
war against Hitler. 


fez 
Eight hundred and fifty ships—largely American 


*" 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, aircraft carriers, 
transports, trawlers—joined in the assault Some 
had come more than 3,000 miles across the perilous 
Atlantic with Yanks fresh from the training fields. 
Others had shoved down past Hitler's occupied 
coasts of France from Britain, 


Previous arrangements had been made with the 


French 
underground 
and with General 
Henri 


Giraud, who had escaped from a Nazi prison camp 
after his capture at Sedan in 1940, to make the 
entry as bloodless as possible. As the landings got 
, 
under way, the Americans broadcast appeals to 


<•• 
Vichy French officials to lay down arms and help 
speed their own liberation. 


At Algiers a few French mounted machine guns 


but within the day the city was firmly held by 
Yanks and Tommies. 


At Oran, a French destroyer answered by slash- 


ing at two British ships moving into the harbor. 
Fighting raged three days before resistance ended. 


At Casablanca, under orders from Vichy Admiral 


Jean Darlan, the battleship Jean Bart and other 
warships hurled shells into the Allied ships and 
shore batteries raked the landing forces. For three 


(£ days the Jean Bart pounded away until silenced 


by naval dive bombers. 


Early Wednesday, Admiral Darlan surrendered 


unconditionally. Immediately in the name of Mar- 
shal Petain but with Allied -acquiescence he as- 
sumed control of all French forces in North Africa. 


The invasion was bloodier than it might have 


been. But the Allies, under General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, now had 400,000 men ready to blast 
the Axis out of Africa. Enraged, Hitler ordered his 
forces into unoccupied France. They raced to the 
Mediterranean in time to find the French scuttling 


^. the remainder of their fleet at Toulon. Mussolini 


moved into Corsica and Nice. 


British paratroops took Bone, across the border 


from Tunisia, and Eisenhower sent the British First 
Army on a long-shot attempt to grasp the key 
ports of Tunis and Bizerte. It failed. 


The German High Command swung into action 


quickly. Huge transport planes with men, tanks 
and guns roared onto Tunisian airfields and by the 
end of the year, when rainy weather made fighting 
almost impossible, the Nazis were planted firmly 
along a corridor from western Tunisia to Libya, 


,-. . Nevertheless the Allies had what they wanted: 
•* A chance to meet the Teutonic "supermen" on 


equal terms and slash into Hitler's fighting forces; 
i chance to free the Mediterranean lifeline; and a 
chance at the soft under-belly of Eu/ope. 


An assassin's bullet was pumped into Parian on 


Christmas eve. General Giraud took over, 


FUU TURNING OF THf TIDE 


A 


FQtfRTH decisive plow fell at Guadalcanal 
,-ln October the Japanese/moving their forces 


down the "slot" of the islands, landed only 15 miles 


'fj from the U. S. lines and started moving heavy 
/ artillery ashore. 
America »train*d to match the stakes. Newly ff* 


paired warships rushed into position. Marine and 
Army reinforcements squeezed ashore. 


On November 12 aircraft from Henderson Field 


discovered an enemy force of two carriers, four 
battleships, five heavy cruisers, about 30 destroyers 
and a number of transports heading for the Solo- 
mons. There followed the greatest in a whole series 
*f Guadalcanal naval battles. 


Admiral Halsey, who in October had replaced 


Admiral Robert Lee Ghormley as commander of 
the south Pacific force, realized all the Guadal- 
canal chips were riding on the success or failure 
of the Japanese invasion force. Ordering "Attack, 
attack, attack," he sent Admiral D. J. Callaghan 
up to Lunga- Point with eight destroyers and five 
cruisers to intercept the enemy. 


It was a wild battle in the dark and moonless 


night, The Americans moved between the enemy 
columns and had them shooting at each other. 
Ships blew up. Others burst into flames. Torpedoes 
streaked wildly. The U. S. destroyer O'Bannon 
closed to fight it out with a battleship. Ships out 
of control careened madly. A salvo smashed the 
bridge of Callaghan's ship, the San Francisco, kill- 
ing Callaghan and many other officers; but the 
cruiser kept pounding until she also smashed a 
destroyer. 


Admiral W. A. Lee, Jr., with two battleships, 


the carrier Enterprise and escorting destroyers, 
got into the scrap November 15 north of Sayo 
Island against six to ten enemy ships. Another 
battle raged. 


When the full score was tallied, the Japanese 


had-lost an estimated 16 warships and 12 troop- 
packed transports. The threat to Guadalcanal was 
virtually over. The Yanks on the island slashed 
out of the airfield and pushed into the underbrush. 
On December 9 command passed to the Army under 
General Alexander M. Patch and the Battle of 
Guadalcanal approached the mop-up stage. 


The fifth great Allied blow was struck at Stalin- 


grad. Nazis continued to pour bombs and shells 
into the rubble and their foot soldiers battled for 
hours to gain a stairway. But the Soviets would 
not yield. Children armed themselves with impro- 
vised explosives—"Molotov cocktails"-—to throw at 
the invaders' tanks. Women snipers crept up from 
behind to rip the Nazis in the back. Old men worked 
through the night, ferrying supplies across the 
Volga on bridges strung below the water to pre- 
vent Nazi air detection. 


On Novembei 19 the Reds were ready to extermi- 


nate the foe. They massed their guns 300 and 400 
to the mile and fired 689,000 shells on that one day 
alone. They sent rockets swishing into the enemy 
lines. North and south of Stalingrad, 
reserves 


sliced through N«zi lines in a great envr-i^njne 
movement to cut the Stalingrad-Rostov railroad 


In the first week of the counteroffensive 50,000 


Germans were killed or captured and soon, blocked 
off from supplies in the growing cold, they faced 
capture or annihilation. 


The critical autumn of 1942 had opened with the 


Axis roosting across three continents. After Stalin- 
grad, North Africa and Guadalcanal, the winter of 
1942 ended with the Axis on the run. 


"UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER" 


TPHE pen and microphone may or may not be 
*• mightier rhan the sword But the war's opoosing 
forces, however much they put their main reliance 
on bombs and bullets were not scoffing at the 
written or spoken word. 


William Joyce, who claimed to be Brooklyn-born 


but who went to Berlin via Britain, broadcast 
nightly on the Nazi radio to try to convince John 
Bull his cause was hopeless. Early in the war the 
English dubbed him "Lord Haw Haw" and his Ox- 
ford-accented broadcasts won a large but scoffing 
following. But the wily propagandist 
Goebbels 


had as nis biggest weapon a steady stream of words 
that tried to split the Allies He played up a bogey 
of Bolshevists running over Europe, of dollar-grab- 
bing Americans, and of Britons "spilling the blood" 
of other nations. 


A Japanese entry in the war of words was "Tokyo 


Rose," one name given glib Misses with a line of 
jivey chatter directed at America's fighters in the 
Pacific. Between recorded jazz they tried to con- 
vince the Yanks that their women were unfaithful 
and their home front was a mess. In Asia the Japa- 
nese sought to convince the natives the "co-prosper- 
ity sphere" would end white men's "exploitation," 


The staid British Broadcasting Company beamed 


programs into Europe to give Onvarnished news 
and hold out a hope of liberation to those who 
braved a death penalty to listen. The United States 
set up an Office of War Information to carry Amer- 
ica's story to the world. 


This was psychological warfare. It was fought on 


all levels—to disrupt civilian morale, to spread 
defeatism, to encourage surrenders. 


In Jwuary, 1943, the "Big Two"—Roosevelt and 


Churchill—met at Casablanca. 


At the conclusion of their talks they boldly an- 


Sojjnced they would accept nothing legs than un- 


... WM Sma^KiM fhm 


General Curtis E. • Le 
General Douglas Mac- 


May directed the Super- 
Arthur, supreme Army 


fort bombing raids. 
commander in Pacific. 


General George C. Mar- 
shall, chief of staff, was 


top soldier in U. S. 


Admiral John S. Mc- 
Cain was chief of U. S. 


task force 38. 
i 


Admiral Marc A. Mit- 
scher, commander 
of 


U. S. task force 58. 


Admiral 
Chester W. 


Nimitz commanded all 
naval forces in Pacific, 


General George S. Pat- 
General 
Carl 
Spaatz 


ton set pace for the 
headed the U. S. Strq. 


race across Germany. 
tegic Air Forces. 


Admiral gqyroond A 
Genera,! Alexander A. 


Spruflixce Kegded the 
Vande*grift became the 


American Fifth fleet. 
top Marine commander.' 
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MEMORY OF PEARL HARBOR-After the planes of the Rising Sun completed their 
sneak attack on Hawaii, this is what remained of the once-mighty U. S. battle- 
ship Arizona. But in less than four years the Navy repaid Japan with interest. 
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DESIGN FOR DESTRUCTION-Britain-based U. S. planes leave vapor trails in the 
sub-stratosphere as they fly out to bomb enemy territory. Flying Fortresses leave 
straight trails to mark their path while accompanying fighters make curved ones. 
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VICTORS ON THE MARCH-Thousands of triumphant 
Yanks march along the Champs Elysees with the 
Arc de Triomphe behind after Paris was liberated. 


JULY, 1942 


A DESTROYER DIES-The periscope of an American 
submarine looks on the throes of a Japanese warship 
as it disappears after an attack with two torpedoes. 


IT'S INVASION!- 
American assault 
troops (above) push 
ashore on the Nor- 
mandy beachhead 
with full equipment 
to .open the last 
battles in Europe. 


BRITAIN'S DARK 
DAYS-British sol- 
diers form a human 
chain (right) as they 
wade to a rescue 
ship taking them 
from Dunkerque. 


DEATH LOSES ONE ROUND-An Army hospital 
corpsman in Italy tensely administers blood 
plasma to a wounded Yank at Agata, Sicily. 


MAY 
1940 


QUITTING TIME-A 
scantily - clad Japa- 
n * s e p r i s o n e r 
marches ahead of 
Marines on Tarawa. 


HAPPY DAYS - France's col- 
lapse evoked a jig from Adolf 
Hitler, then atop the world. 


HE WAS THE NAZIS' PRISONER-Starved and 
emaciated, this Yank soldier was held only three 
months before the U. S. advance released him. 


MAKCh 
IV4i 


THI$ WA5 TARAWA, one of the bloodiest of many bloody battles 
the Marines fought across the. Pacific. The above picture by 
Associotfd PrtM Photographer Frank Filan won a Pylitzer Awprd. 


DOWN 691$ A K AMIKAZER-Anti-oircrofl 
aboard a y. S. escort carrier pour deadly fire into 
an alj-f ady burning suicidal atari* ••«? Qkinaw«. 


IHf 
OF 


>f the Iff 


from the air. The famous 


WW^SH^HB^W^HW^BP^WW-"! ' l " ' W •'.' 
• "=r~-ni-^- ™ ' •-™™,j- - 


Itimojy to the effectiYeness of Allied 


city 'which was almost wholly de- 


is almost untouched, however. 


RES.T FPR THi WAR WiARY-Begrimed and tired, Marines 


who ^^d^ 
battle hvngnly Jown cups 


HQM.E"CQM)N6-This Pulitzer Prize photo, showing on 
Army officer greeted by his wife and children, was made 
by Earle "l. BynVer of the Omahq, Neb., World HeraW. 


TUNISIA WAS SPRINGBOARD FOR EUROPE'S SOUTHERN COAST 


S 


fc 


conditional surrender 
from Germany, Italy and 


Japan. They predicted sensational offensives for 
the new year. They produced agreement between the 
French forces of Giraud and de Gaulle and they 
let it be known that far from splitting with their 
Allies they would send more supplies to the Rus- 
sians and Chinese. 
. 
j> 
The Axis—and the world—would learn the'mean- 


ing of these broad phrases only when events un- 
folded. Meanwhile the Axis could wonder about 
them more—and worry. 


UP TO THE UNDER-BELLY 


'"PHE Russians announced the end of the "historic 
•* battle near Stalingrad" on the second day of 
February, and as a result of that engagement alone 
they counted 330,000 Nazi casualties, the utter de- 
struction of'Germany's Sixth Army, and the cap- 
ture of von Paulus and 23 other generals. By then 
their second winter offensive was rolling all along 
a front from Lake Ilmen to the Caucasus. 


The Americans completely occupied Guadalcanal 


on February 9, and in New Guinea MacArthur 
moved up to defeat the Japanese near Wau, 35 
miles from Salamaua. 


The main spotlight focused on the battle for 


Tunisia. "Ike" Eisenhower held his troops in the 
west while Monty chased the "Desert Fox" up the 
Libyan coast. 


The Nazis had two main ground forces—Rom- 


mel's Afrika Korps and the German-Italian rein- 
forcements under General Jurgen von Arnim. The 
Allies had Montgomery's "desert rats," the British 
1st Army under General K. A. N. Anderson, the 
U. S. 2nd American Corps under General Lloyd 
Fredendall and Fighting French forces which had 
come up from Lake Chad. 


By mid-February Rommel had retired to the 


Mareth Line, a strongly fortified position near the 
southeastern Tunisian border. 


But the Nazis still had plenty of sting. Panzers 


crashed through Faid Pass to surprise an American 
Jtank battalion and sent the raw Yanks racing into 
the Kasserine Pass, leading to the Algerian border. 
The panzers might have smashed the Americans. 
Instead they brashly turned to move against Thala 
on the north. 


The Yanks counter-attacked. Their planes blasted 


the Germans still holding the pass, and when Amer- 
ican tanks whipped through they discovered the 
abashed Nazis in full flight. 


Into the campaign now went America's blood 


and guts, hell and thunder tank ace, General 
George S. Patton Jr., to replace Fredendall. Patton 
had often expressed a desire to meet Rommel in 
a private tank duel The chance never came; in 
March the "very ill" Nazi general was recalled to 
Berlin. 


A new weapon also was introduced in Tunisia: 


the bazooka. Using the rocket principle, this long 
•straight pipe which looked as though it had been 
disconnected from a water line and turned into a 
gun, ideally 'answered the huge German tanks. 


Now the Allies put on the squeeze. Monty op 


ened another artillery barrage like El Alamein's 
and drove a hole in the south. The Yanks and 
French hit from the southwest. Anderson's British 
struck at the center. 


Once the nutcracker broke the shell, the er.J 


followed quickly. Early in April the British com- 
ing up from Gabes met the Americans coming over 
from Gaefsa. Together they raced up the coast. 


The Nazis knew their Dunkerque was at hand- 


They sent hundreds of transport planes to Tunisia 
to evacuate the best troops. Their planes were shot 
into the Mediterranean by the scores. They tried 
to send fishing craft to pick survivors off the Bon 
peninsula Few got past ferocious Allied patrols. 


On May 8, Tunis and Bizerte collapsed togethei 


On May 12 von Arnim bitterly repeated the phrase 
pf Casablanca: Unconditional Surrender. 


ONE POWN, TWO TO GO 


EN while 300,000 "Axis prisoners were being 
tagged in Tunisia, Eisenhower looked across the 


Mediterranean to what Churchill had termed the 
"soft under-belly o' the Axis." 


There were a few barriers to be hurdled first, 


The little island of Pantelleria stood midway in the 
Mediterranean between Tunisia and Sicily. General 
Carl Spaatz, commander of the northwest African 
air forces under Britain's Air Marshal Tedder, gave 
PanteUeria a mere taste of the pounding that Malta 
had taken for two years. Less than a month after 
Tunisia fell Allied fliers suddenly saw a large 
white cross laid on Pantelleria's airport. It was the 
first time a position that strong ever surrendered 
to an air force. 
On July 10 some 3,200 ships—some from north 


Africa, some from Britain, some all the way from 
America—sailed up to Sicily. Allied planes crowded 
H 


the skies and warships pounded the shore defenses. 
It was a perilous undertaking, with the wind howl- 
ing overhead and the choppy seas buffeting the 
transports and landing barges. 


The landings were made between Licata and his- 


toric Syracuse. In ten days the Allies held almost 
half the island and were quickly moving north. 


It was obvious the Italians had little taste for the 


scrap. Many Sicilians welcomed the invaders as 
liberators, Many thought the appearance of the 
Americans automatically made them citizens of 
the United States. 


In Rome, the rail yards of which were bombed 


for the first- time on July 19, the Italians' butter- 
like defense of Sicily had serious repercussions. 
Mussolini went hat in hand to plead for reinforce- 
ments from Hitler, but der Fuehrer had troubles 
of his own. The Russians in their winter offensive 
ending in March had driven the Nazis out of 185,000 
square miles of territory; they claimed to have 
killed 850,000 and imprisoned 350,000 more; they 
had cleared out the Caucasus and had lifted the 
seige of Leningrad; they had come back to Rostov 
and Rzhev. An attempted Nazi offensive begun 
July 5 had been hurled back; and now the Reds 
were plunging toward Orel over the charred ruins 
caused by their own artillery barrage. 


II Duce went back with empty hands to face a 


hostile Fascist Grand Council. In a bitter session it 
demanded his resignation. Little King Victor Em- 
manuel named Marshal Pietro Badoglio as Italy's 
-now prime minister—and Mussolini was taken into 
"protective custody" only to be rescued by Nazi 
paratroops who carried him north to serve Hitler's 
purposes as a Fascist puppet. 


The Sicily drive sped on, with Germans offering 


almost the only resistance. Patton slapped a soldier 
in a hospital, and before the "Patton incident" was 
over the impulsive general was rebuked by Eisen- 
hower and apologized publicly to his troops. His 
command dangled precariously while some home- 
front Americans demanded his recall. However, he 
soon proved his ability so well that Congress later 
awarded him a full generalship. 


On August 17 conquest of the island was com- 


pleted. War-weary Italy lay ahead, 


THE REICH TASTES TERROR 


\/IARSHAL BADOGLIO announced that 
the 


*'* Italian people were at war and would remain 
at war. But the Nazis now were rushing down 
into Italy and Allied airplanes were plastering the 
country from the Alps to the boot in an obvious 
prelude to invasion. Badoglio sent envoys to try 
for a soft peace; but Eisenhower firmly repeated " 
the Big Two's two words of Casablanca- (t would 
be unconditional surrender or nothing. 


Badoglio capitulated Septembei 3, as British 


troops began stepping across the Messina Strait to 
Italy's toe. The surrender, however, was kept secret, 
for Eisenhower wished to spring it in his own good 
time. Badoglio was to continue token resistance and 
hold the airfields near Rome. Allied paratroops 
would drop in and take the fields and the Nazi 
force in Italy would be cut neatly in two. 


Meanwhile, 
the 
British 
under Montgomery 


swarmed up the toe and made a second landing to 
capture the naval base at Taranto. 


The Nazis by this time were acutely suspicious. 


Reinforcements by the thousands shot through the 
Alpine passes to strengthen Axis garrisons and 
seize-control of the airfields around Borne. Badoglio 
messaged Eisenhower he was unable to fulfill his 
bargain and the paratrooping expedition was hast- 
ily called off. 


The surrender was announced September 8, just 


as units of General Mark Clark's U. S. Fifth Army 
and some British detachments were establishing a' 
beachhead at Salerno, south of Naples- The landing 
was intended as a surprise, but wasn't, Marshal 
Albert Kesselring, Nazi commander in south Italy, 
had defenses ready in the aills beyond the beaches , 
and at least five crack divisions to man them. 


Salerno became tough and bloody. The Yanks 


dug into the sand while warships offshore sought 
to knock out the hill positions. One German coun- 
ter-attack almost reached the sea. But the war- 
ships and planes continued a seemingly endless 
pounding, the beachhead widened, and the invad- • 
ers inched inland. Kesselring mounted new counter- 
attacks, and the issue was in doubt until September 
15 when, after 150 hours of steady fighting, the 
Germans started to withdraw. Salerno Opened 
the way to Naples, the big port Eisenhower needed 
to supply his offensive. It also hastened the capture 
on September 28 of the valued airfields at Foggia. 


Foggia's fall was bad news for a Reich that now 


cringed as air raid sirens wailed and blockbusters 
crashed. Almost daily, from Britain, came the 
mighty four-motored Liberators and Flying For- 
tresses ol the American air fleet, pjn-pointin$ thtiyr 


targets, and the Lancasters, Halifaxes and Stirhnas 
of the R.A.F. laying waste to huge sections witn 
devastating 
area 
bombardments. 
No city 
wa.« 


immune. Berlin, with huge electrical and plane 
works, was taking assaults greater than anything 
London had seen; Hamburg was reported 77 per 
cent destroyed in an almost hour-long, 50-ton-a- 
minute R.A.F. raid; every key city in the Runr 
industrial hub had been bombed at least once, and 
repeated blows had paralyzed the monstrous Krupo 
munitions works at Essen. With planes based a: 
Foggia, the Italian industrial belt in the Po valley 
and factories in the Balkans feeding Hitler's war- 
machine could be more easily reached, and the in- 
dustries the Nazis had moved into southern Ger- 
many to escape the R.A.F. would come under Allied 
bombsights., 


Naples was occupied on October 1, and the -sioa- 


ging foot soldiers began to dream of Rome ov 
Christmas. But autumn rains bogged the roads ana 
mired the airfields, and Kesselring set up astute 
machine gun and mortar defenses along the Apen- 
nine mountain passes. Badoglio by now had brougrit 
Italy back into the war, against Germany. U .S. 
infantrymen starting the new year in muddy fox- 
holes found it hard to guess the origin of the ex- 
pression "sunny Italy." 


MacARTHUR MOVES UP 


'IpHE war in Europe swept along on single, mas- 
*• sive fronts; in the Pacific, in 1943, it traveled 
piecemeal, little island by little island. 
' Most of America's men and supplies were mov- 
ing into position against Hitler. And while some 
Americans decried the strategy that gave the Nazis 
priority on the knockout list, MacArthur an- 
nounced his plan to get back to the Philippines 
fastest at the lowest cost. 


It would involve, he said, "the continuous, calcu- 


lated application of air power . . . employed in the 
most intimate tactical and logistical union with 
ground troops." The result would be "swift, mas- 
sive strokes rather than dilatory and costly island- 
to-island advance." There would be overwhelming 
attacks against the enemy's key positions while 
lesser ones were left to wither on the vine. 


It was not long before MacArthur's air officer, 


General George C. Kenney, demonstrated "cal- 
culated air power." On March 2, Kenney's airmen 
sighted a convoy swinging into Hupn Gulf in New 
Guinea. They moved out to meet it. Medium and 
light bombers raced over the convoy at mast-top 
level. Their bombs hit the watei horizontally and 
bounced into the tragets. This was skip-oonibmg. 


The "Battle of the Bismarck Sea" cost the Japa- 


nese 22 ships, 61 planes and 15,000 men. Kennrv 
lost tour planes and 13 crewmen It was one of the 
war's most decisive victories. 


What was meant by "swift, massive strokes' soon 


also became apparent. By March MacArthur WHS 
in complete control of the Mombare Rwei are* 
:» 


New Guinea; in June he moved onto Woodlark Island 
off New Guinea's east tip and sent forces under 
Admiral Halsey to Rendova and New Georgia is- 
lands in the Solomons, While a Navy task toree 
under Admiral W. L. AinSworth trapped a convoy 
riding .the "Tokyo Express" sea lane in the Kuia 
Gulf and sank 13 to 15 cruisers and destroyers. Mac- 
Arthur was landing on Munda. In August ne went 
into Vella Lavella and Arundel in the .Solomons. 


Meanwhile, the last of the Aleutians was back 


in U. S. hands. A force landed on Kiska to dis- 
cover the Japs had fled before sea and air pressure 
that had already knocked out their companion foot- 
hold at Attu amid bitter land fighting at Massacre 
Bay and around hilly Chicago! harbor. 


By September, MacArthur was stepping farther 


along New Guinea as his ground troops captured 
Salamaua and paratroops leaped down to grasp Lae. 
A ten-day campaign won Finschhafen; he moved 
up to the Treasury Islands, Kolombangara, and 
Bougainville in the Solomons. 


The fighting often was bitter, for the Japanese 


were shrewd and determined. They crept up 
stealthily behind Allied lines at night and silently 
killed sleeping troops; they tied themselves to trees 
and sniped; they spoke phrases in English and then 
opened fire in the direction of the answering Yank. 
But the Americans and Anzacs soon learned to pro* 
tect themselves against such tricks, and as their 
materiel superiority increased they could strike in 
force; slash the foe, seize the position, strengthen 
it, and move on before protracted jungle operations 
would be involved. 


As the Allies climbed up the Solomons and along 


New Guinea, it became obvious that the aim ,yas 
to knock out Rabaul on New Britain, the key 
Japanese naval and air base in the south Pacific. 
When the menace of Rabaul ceased to exist, the 
way would be cleared into the central 
Pacific. 


Bombers from the newly won bases converged QO 


the Rabaul target and in December units of the 
U. S. 6th Army made a surprise landing at Arawe. 
New Britain, followed by a Marine invasion at Cape 
Gloucester opposite Arawe. 


BLOOD RUNS AT BETIO 


ADMIRAL CHESTER W.. NIMITZ, in his Hawai- 
•** lan office as Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
fleet, also had to clear the central Pacific to acquire 
bases for a push into the heart of the Japanese-held 
empire. 
He had the strength to do it. Six new battleships 


had joined the fleet and others repaired since Pearl 
Harbor now were readv to return to the line. The 
aircraft carrier fleet which numbered seven in 
1941 now totaled 50 of all types, including some 
converted hastily from light cruisers,, some from 
merchant ship hulls and some from oilers. There 
was an ample supply of carrier planes. 


Heavy cruisers and other warships were added 


to the fleet almost daily. Mass production methods 
were sending a total of 11 destroyers off assembly 
ways in 17 shipyards every month. Under a billion 
dollar program for landing craft construction begun 
in 1942, more than a third of a million tons of these 
essential little craft came out of former bridge- 
building or steel-working companier along the 
coasts or in the Mississippi valley. 


Naval personnel, which numbered 325,095 on 


December 7, 1941, had shot up to 2,000,000 By the 
middle of 1943. There were almost 400,000 rigidly- 
trained Marines, and more than 150,000 Coast 
Guardsmen. 
. 


Now, Nimitz reasoned, he could hit the Gilberts 


<£• 


•t 


wounded occupants into the sea. 


The first waves now were crouched 'on their 


beachhead behind a seaAvall only 20 yards from the 
water's edge. 


Marine General Holland M. ("Howling Mad") 


Smith peered through his glasses and pointed to 
the central beach. The next morning a battalion 
raced onto that bea"h as the first wave leaped the 
seawall. Other reinforcements kept coming in from 
the west and the east ends of narrow Betio. beating 
back banzai charges at they advanced. 


On the morning of the fourth day 4,800 Japanese 


were dead and the objective was secured. The Army 
had landed on Makin at the same time and had 
taken it against considerably lighter opposition. 


The bodies ol 931 dead Marines lay on Tarawa's 


coral or in the surrounding, reddened 'waters. But 
Nimitz' Navy had taken a giant step forward in the 
Pacific. 


THE UNDERGROUND WAITS 


A 


DOLF HITLER had preceded all his .blitzkrieg 
moves with a war of nerves. Once the democ- 


racies quaked when der Fuehrer raised his voice. 
Now the Allies could call the turn, decide when 
and how to strike, while the Axis wondered what 
was going to happen. 


In November, 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill and 


China's Chiang Kai-shek met under the shadow 
of the pyramids at Cairo to formulate new moves 
against Japan. From their meetings came the "Cairo 
Declaration"—a plan to strip the Nipponese ol the 
fruits of their aggressions since 1894. 


Then the 'President and the Prime 
Minister 


Poland and Czechoslovakia, resistance torces also 
were waiting. Their very presence in the moi.<!i<Hin 
caves and farmers' barns of Norway held down 
200,000 German troops. Silently they dribbled par- 
affin into shipments of fish. They added salt :o 
cement intended for Nazi fortifications. They stole 
blueprints. They smashed a plant where the Nazis 
experimented 
with "heavy water"—a material 


needed in a grandiose Teutonic plan to win the war 
with devastating atomic bombs. 


In Yugoslavia, the resistance movement had 


blossomed into a minor front. Two rival guerrilla 
movements had risen there aftei the Axis occu ra- 
tion—one headed by General Draja Mihailovic, 
another by Marshal Josip Broz, known as Tito. The 
two forces fought each other as well as the Nazis 
but in 1943 Tito won the struggle for British sup- 
port, and now—aided by increased supplies and the 
withdrawal of Italian occupation forces — he was 
providing increasing trouble for Hitler. 


Inside what the Nazis regarded as Germany— the 


prewar Reich, western Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Bohemia and Moravia—there was another poten- 


' tial fifth column of tremendous size. This consisted 


of millions of prisoners of war and "slave labor" 
brought in from all the countries.that had felt the 
thump of the goose-step. Herded in cold and ugly 
barracks, fed almost starvation diets, they could if 
' aroused and mobilized become a mighty force But 


over them stood the death-striking Gestapo. 


Around the perimeter of the Allied lines, forces 


from the occupied countries—the "armies in exile" 
—also were waiting to fight their way home. 


General de Gaulle's French troops had already 


AREAS HELD AT ANY TIME 


BY AXIS NATIONS 


in force. They were a group of coral atolls lying 
south and east of the mandated Japanese bases in 
the Carolines and Marshalls. Only when they were 
cracked would it be safe to proceed deeper into 
the Pacific. 
, . 
In August, September and October Nimitz sent his 


carriers to raid Marcus, Tarawa, Abamama and Wake 
islands. Admiral Raymond A. Spruance was ap- 
pointed commander of the central Pacific force, and 
in November he moved a great fleet of battleships., 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers and destroyer 
escorts off Tarawa and Makin. 


The barrage was deafening. Shells screamed into 


every acre of the atolls; dive bombers screeched 
down against expected points of resistance. It was 
the most tremendous barrage in the history of 
naval warfare. 
But when Marines climbed into landing craft and 


Streaked toward the shore of Betio, Tarawa, on 
November 20, the Japanese were waiting. 


They had built pillboxes deep into the coral and 


had mounted mighty coastal guns captured from 
the British at Singapore. From their holes they 
splashed shells around the transports and sprayed 
the oncoming landing craft. 


The ttrst three Marine waves got across the la- 


eoon reef against the rising clatter of machine guns. 
The fourth wave's landing craft stalled on the reel. 
Boats 
overturned, and threw 


stepped into a plane and flew to Teheran, Iran, for 
a four-day conference with Premier Joseph Stalin. 
It was Roosevelt's first meeting with the Russian 
leader and it ended on a friendly, intimate note. 
The "Teheran Declaration" reached a new peak in 
the psychological war against Hitler: 


"We have reached complete agreement as to the 


scope and timing of operations which will be under- 
taken from the east, west and south. . . . No power 
on earth can prevent our destroying the German 
armies by land, their U-boats by sea and their war 
plants frfcn the air. Our attacks will be relentless 


xand unceasing." 
General Eisenhower and many others predicted 


victory in 1944. Europe was told to hold itself ready 
to strike the Nazis when full-scale invasion of the 
continent came. 
In France, 200,000 well-trained and trusted guer- 


rilla fighters, welded into the French National 
Council of Resistance, were waiting for the word. 
These "soldats sans unif orme" once were shop clerks, 
waiters, mechanics. Now they .were the deadliest 
fifth-column on the continent. They maintained con- 
. tact with Britain and were secretly supplied with 
guns and ammunition by night-flying planes. While 
they waited they spied and sabotaged—blowing 
vital bridges, dynamiting railroad cars, terrorizing 
Nazi sympathizers, protecting downed Allied fliers. 


In Norway and Penmark, Belgium an.d Holland, 


come into the*fight in North Africa, a sizeable Polish 
force was battling up the Italian mountains, and 
there were French Polish, Belgian, Czechoslova- 
kian and Dutch representations in the R.A.F. 


But still in London, waiting for the word to go, 


were strong Polish tank, artillery, parachute and 
infantry units. A large part of the Norwegian mer- 
chant marine, once fourth largest in the world; 
2,800,000 tons of Dutch and 350,000 tons of Belgian 
snipping, also were available to the Allies. 


HITLER ADVANCES BACKWARDS 


A 


S the world awaited the opening of a "Second 


Front," the Allies continued pressure in Russia, 


Italy and the Pacific. 
- 
. 
The Nazis could not stop the Soviet tide. The 


offensive that broke th« siege of Stalingrad had 
moved into a summer offensive and that, in turn, 
kept rolling—with necessary stops to bring up sup- 
plies and reinforcements—into another winter drive. 
Berlin spoke of "strategic fighting withdrawals and 
"successful disengagements from the foe" and "fluid 
maneuvers" and "shortening lines." But words could 
not change the map, which now showed the Rus- 
sians approaching Odessa in the south and the pre- 
war borders of Poland in the north. 


It was a people's army that was chasing the in- 


vader—a colorful, massive wave of determined 
peasants rallying to Stalin's cry of "death to the 
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AIR POWER SET THE STAGE FOR INVASION OF NORMANDY 


Fascists!" In their advance they used everything 
on wheels. Their own and American-made guns, 
tanks and trucks rolled along the roads between 
horse-drawn carts, high-backed old carriages, sur- 
reys and wagons. Horsedrawn vehicles clattered 
behind with piles of ammunition and food. Soldiers 
rode on captured bicycles and motorcycles, battered 
motor cars obviously seized along the way and new 
ones fresh from factories. It was a weird and awe- 
some procession. But against Hitler's precise Wehr- 
macht it got results. 


Eight Soviet armies were in the field—from 


Leningrad to Vitebsk, there were -General Leonid^ 
A. Govorov's Leningrad army; General Kiril A 
Meretzkov's Volkhov River army: General Markian 
M. Popov's 2nd Baltic army: General Ivan Bag- 
ramian's 1st Baltic army. 


Two armies pounded at the central front, from 


the Pripet marshes to the Ukraine—Marsha] Kon- 
stantin K. Rokossovky's White Russians and Gen- 
eral Nikolai F. Vatutin's 1st Ukrainians. 


Marshal Ivan S.- Konev with his 2nd Ukrainians 


and Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky with his 3rd 
Ukrainians provided the Soviet pushing force from 
the middle Dnieper to the Black Sea. 


On January 4, 1944, the Russians rode across the 


Polish border. In March, as they drew closer and 
closer to the outskirts of the Reich, Hitler occupied 
his satellite states of Hungary and Romania.' It was 
something of a futile gesture. The next month 
Konev leaped the Bug River, then the Dniester, 
and stormed into Bessarabia. Two German armies 
fled so fast they left virtually all their equipment 
behind. The 1st Ukrainians, now headed by Mar- 
shal Georgi K. Zhukov as a replacement'for the 
ailing Vatutin, stormed into Tarnapol on the ap- 
proaches to Slovakia. 


By the end of April the Nazis held only 140.00U . 


square miles of Soviet-claimed territory. They' ha'l 
been driven back 900 miles from Stalingrad, and a 
graphic story of their "crusade against the Bol- 
shevists1' now was told in the black-bordered obit- 
uary columns of their newspapers. 


,, In Italy, winter, and Kesselring's defenses bogged 


the Allies. On January 22, in an attempt to break 
ii»e deadlock, Clark made another landing behind 
the Nazi lines at Anzio, 30 miles south of Rome 
For 48 hours the invasion appeared destined for 
speedy success. Then Kesselring counter-attacked 
at Anzio and at Cassino, in the south, to prevent 
the Allies from moving up to meet the landing 
force. Anzio approached Salerno in bloodiness and 
Allied desperation, but warships and planes aeair. 
helped save the beachhead. Monte Cassino monas- 
tery became a key Nazi defense poim in the south 
the Allies bombed the abbey, but Kesselring simply 
put more pillboxes in its rubble. 


In May British and Polish troops broke the 


Cassino line, and by the end of the month the 
Anzio forces also smashed out ol their beachhead 
to join the main American units in the Pontine 
marshes. On June 4 Clark's weary veterans were 
under the spires of St Peter's. . 


THE NAVY EXPLODES TRUK 


T 


HE MacArthur-Nimitz drives continued movine 
irresistibly in the Pacific. The General began tht 


neu veai with a quick thrust thai it-cured Saidor 
ne»ai Finschhafen, almost without opposition and 
then sent his First Cavalry Division to grab Manus 
in 'he Admiralty Islands, one ot the best sea and 
aii bases in the Pacific. 


But the Rising Sun still felt safe on New Guinea 


for the' Japanese had built at Wewak one of the 
most powerful garrisons in their nu'lvme emnire 


MacArthur simply by-passed Wewak in a "swift, 


massive stroke.1' In April he jumped to Hollandia 
and nearby Aitape and easily won his beaches 
against the weakened opposition. And when the out- 
guessed Japanese moved up from Wewak. MacArthui 
had defenses ready to kill them. 


The Yanks now could almost see the Philippines 


ahead. In May they moved on the Wakde Islands. 
115 miles west of Hollandia, and landed on Biak, ofl 


» western New Guinea's coast. There were only a few 


more jumps to come—and then vengeance for 


bor." It was believed Truk would cost many thou- 
sands of lives if taken by direct assault. Yet some- 
thing had to be done about it before the inner 
ridges of the Japanese empire could be cracked. 
Two da'-s of sea and air bombardment left the 
enemy', shipping broken and sunk, his planes 
bullet-ridden on the ground and splattered 
from 


crashes in the waters. Army Liberators took up the 
attack and soon once-terrifying Truk ceased to be a 
threat. The Japanese Navy decided it was too un- 
safe for a fleet base. It was "neutralized." 


EISENHOWER WINDS UP 


/^ENERAL EISENHOWER went to England in 
^-* January, the announced Supreme Allied com- 
mander for the invasion. The broad-faced, friendly 
Texas-born general had .proved his ability to work 
with British and French in North Africa and Sicily. 
Now he was to combine all the forces in the west 
into a solid front. 


Already books full of plans had been approved 


by Roosevelt and Churchill, bv the American Army 
Chief of Staff. General George C. Marshall; the 
Navy Commander in Chief, Admiral Ernest King, 
and an array of gold-braided military men in 
Washington and London 


If Ike were concerned about the risks in this 


tremendous problem of 
invasion — perhaps 
the 


greatest 
military problem any commander ever 


faced in hfstory—he could at least be assured that 
he would have an incredible amount of strength 
with which tn solve it. 


The British were speculating wryly then of. the 


chances of their island sinkipg under the weight 
of Allied troops and equipment concentrated on it 
The entire countryside became a vast network of 
invasion supply dumps with mountains of munitions 
above and beneath the ground. There were mil- 
lions of bullets, incendiaries by the thousands, ton 
aftei ton of bombs. Motor trucks and tanks were 
stationed on parking grounds that stretched as 
fat as the eye could see. 


More and 
more supplies 
were coming, too. 


L D. S. military personnel, men and 


women, reached a maximum of approximately 


l?,500.l!00 witti 8.300000 men. 100 OOP WACs and 
15.500 nurses and other women in the Army; 
T310.000 men, 82,000 WAVES anil 11.000 nurs«>s 
in HIP Navv: 161.500 men and 10.0»0 SPARS in 
the Coast Guard: 458.000 men and 18.400 women 
in the 'Marines. 


fltssn 
Nimitz took a different route. From the Gilberts 


his planes and warships under the command qf 
Admiral Spruance ripped the Marshalls to the, 
north and on January 31 troops landed on the atoll 
ot Majuro to find the Japanese had fled. This was 
a magnificent gift, for Majuro had a fine naval 
anchorage well suited to the Navy's needs, and 
while Marines moved up^to Roi and Namur and 
Army forces climbed onto Kwajalein, carriers under 
Admiral Marc Mitscher already were resting in its 


WThe8carriers soon moved, along with battleships. 
cruisers and destroyers, up to the most dreaded 


se in the whole central Pacific. This was 
s, rocky Truk, the "Japanese Pearl Har- 


World War II out more than 75.000.OiMl persons 


under arms. Here are e=tim?ted figures on the 
mavjmum armed force1; of the main bHIieerents: 


United States \9. MM) 000: British Emnire. 9.500,- 


000: o«i«Kia 80 0*»« "WMI »o 27 000.000: France. 3.500- 
000- China. 5.000.000 Oormany, 8,500.000: Japan, 
4.000.000: Italy. 1.300.000. 


Government estimates of war costs, civilian 


and military, made at the end of the war, in- 
cluded: S87.860.000.000 in France, $4.452.660.775 
in Belgium, S3.OJ9.200.flOO in Holland. $2,488.034.- 
090 in Norway and $2.000,000.000 in penmark 
Certain costs were still rising and others were so 
intangible as to be impossible to estira^fe in cash 
government officials stated 


Americans paid $119,346.289,000 in tases dur 


ing war time . . . a peak of 10,300,000 workers 
was reached for the U. S. munitions industry 
alone—approximately one munitions-maker fo 
every man in the Army or Navy- • • • American 
soldiers fired more than a billion rounds of smal 
arms ammunition. • • • Office of Price Administra 
lion regulations applied to some 8,000,000 article 
and services. . . . P. S. Wood donors gave a total 
of 13,300,0,00 pints for the armed forces. . . . 
America produced 60,000,00 deadweight tons of 
merchant ships and lost 7,000,000 tons, . . - The 
nation's railroads bandied some 32.000,000 Army 
troops to organized movements. 


through waters in which it now was perilous for 
the U-boats to travel. This in itself was a major 
triumph. Allied shipbuilders and merchant mariners 
had fought a ship-by-ship battle with the German 
subs in 1942, with the United States and Britain 
straining to put more vessels on the sea than the 
Nazis could send below it. But in 1943 the Allies 
began to win. Radar, which had helped in the battle . 
of Britain, was used extensively to search oul U-boat 
positions. More destroyer escorts were added to 
convoys. Planes patrolled great areas of the convoy 
routes. By the end of 1943. the Battle of the Atlantic 
had become primarily the enemy's headnchp. for 
more U-boats than Allied ships were being sunk. 


Eisenhower named an Anglo-American staff: Air 


Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder 
became his 


deputy commander: Admiral Sir Bertram Home 
Ramsay" was to head the naval operations, with 
Admiral A. G. Kirk leading the American task 
force. Over the air forces was Air Chief Marshal 
Trafford Leigh-Mallory. General Spaatz was to di- 
rect American bombers based in England and Italy 
with General Doolittle heading the Eighth Air Force 
in Britain. 


The beret-wearing "Monty" was assigned to di- 


rect the ground forces—and there was a pleasant 
augury in the fact that he would again meet fhe 
Marshal Rommel he hart so clearly out-toxed in 
the desert. General Omar N Bradley was namec1 
America's chief ground officer 


In early 1944. the first specific phase of the in- 


vasion began in the air. 


BOMBERS BLAZE THE PATH 


"NAZI 
COMMUNIQUE: 
Terror bombers oj the 


R.A.F. were over Germany today. They destroyed 
a hospital and a church. The Luftwaffe 
shot down 


867 planes. Only one of our cities is missnJff." 


"THAT was the tenor of a story told by Allied 
' 
pilots and bombardier crews in Brilu.n in HI44 


and it pointed up as much as anything the effect 
the air assault was having on the Reich. 


In November. 1943, the R.A.F. had opened a 


new offensive against Berlin to knock out the ball- 
bearings plants on which Hitler's wheeled army 
depended, and the raids continued on an even 
greater scale in 1944 By February 15, when an 
estimated 1,000 bombers cascaded almost 3,000 tons 
in a half-hour attack, more than 28,000 tons were 
dropped on the capital in this winter campaign. 
Blockbusters snapped electric cables, broke wa'er 
mains, tumbled buildings Then incendiary comas 
were dropped, followed by more blockbusters that 
splashed flames over the city It was reported that 
Berlin was dying, her railroad stations destroyed, 
more than half her homes demolished 


The Nazis put all their defensive nopes in figh'er 


planes But a "second front" would succeed only if 
Goering's fighters were held off from the invasion 
channels and landing beaches. Allied air forces were 
given orders to destroy those fighters in the fac- 
tories, on the ground, and in the skies. 


On Saturday night, February 19, the R.A.F. struck 


at a Messerschmitt assembly factory at Leipzig. 
The next day the Americans returned. At the same 
time the AAF bombed fighter-plane factories at 
Brunswick. Oscriersleben and Bernberg. 


That night the R.A.F. went in ag-i'n On Monday 


Doolittle sent his heavies in and on Tuesday they 
were joined by boribers from Italy The two forces 
struck again on Thursday and on Friday more than 
2,000 planes blasted aircraft factories at Regensburg, 
Augsburg, Furth and Stuttgart 


Official reports said only: "Enemy fighter re- 


sistance was on 3 reduced scale." 


But, said General H 
H. Arnold, commanding 


general of the U. S. Army Air Forces, "those five days 
changed the history of the air war." 


Production was stopped completely at some ol 


the plants and slowed at others. Instead of Nazi 
plane outpu'. being quadrupled as planned, it felS 
to less than that of August. 1942. Goering lost 692 
craft in the air and many more on the ground. 


In the five days the AAF lost 244 big bomber.'; 


and 33 fighter planes. But now the Luftwaffe would 
have to conserve its dwindled force and rise tc 
battle only when the odds were strongly with it. 


Now the bombers went after oil refineries and 


synthetic plants to cut the flow of fuel to the com- 
ing front. 


Next were the railroads over which the Wehr- 


macht would have to move reinforcements. Fighters 
and bombers roared up and down the continent, 
from the Netherlands to the Pyrenees, shooting uji 
enemy airfields, railroad yards and freight trains. 


In May every major bridge over the Seine Rivej 


from Paris to Le Havre was smashed. Now if 
Eisenhower struck at Calais, the Nazi garrison1 


in Normandy would be unable to swing up against 
him for weeks. If he struck at Normandy, the 
troops at Calais would be blocked. 


.... 
SKE SWEATS IT OUT 
/ T?ISENHOWER was on a spot. His invasion would 
t 
have to be in late spring or early summer to 


f 
give the air force long days in which to make its 
superiority count. The spring tide would expose the 
Nazi beach obstacles at low water and enable engi- 
neers to try to break them. 


The commander's weather prophets had picked 


the date—June 5, 1944. On June 1 troops began 
loading. More than 4,000 ships assembled in ports 
along the English coast and at Belfast. 


On June 3, the winds began blowing and the 


clouds dropped low. Early the next morning Eisen- 


, ,. hower 
postponed 
the 
invasion. 
The 
weather 


'•• 
prophets then predicted better weather for the 6th, 
but they could not tell how long it would last. 


Allied leaders watched their 
barometers and 


sweated. They had estimated four days ot good 
weather would be needed to insure success. Land- 
ings on the Bth under poor conditions could be dis- 
astrous. But if they were postponed again the tides 
and other factors would not be right until June 19. 
And too many persons now knew invasion was on 
its way. The secret might reach the Nazis. 


Eisenhower grimly decided to risk it on the 6th. 
Before dawn black-faced paratroopers, loaded 


'i 
with so much equipment they could hardly walk, 
seated themselves along the benches of huge trans- 
port planes. Airborne infantrymen eased themselves 
into gliders between jeeps and guns. Fighter pilots 
stepped into the cockpits of their planes. -Battle- 
ship crews, holding the rails at their stations as 
their vessels plowed through the Bay of the Seine, 
squinted through the mist to catch sight of the 
coast of France. Thousands of ships, fast and slow, 
arrived at their assigned places in an almost in- 
credible demonstration of split-second timing. 


This was the invasion. This was the biggest thing 


s(i of its kind in the history of the world. 


INVASION 


T 


HE plans called for the Americans to land at 
two beachheads — "Omaha," in the Vierville- 


Colleville sector of the bay and "Utah," near St. . 
Martm-de-Varreville. The British and Canadians 
were to move in near Caen. 


Warships shelled the beach areas. Rockets zoomed 


from 
converted 
landing craft. Heavy 
bombers 


roared up and down the coast, blasting pillboxes 
£ and other defenses through the thick clouds with . 


their radar 
range-finders. Other 
bombers 
sped 


farther inland, hitting airfields, troop concentra- 
tions, railways, truck convoys, communication cen- 
ters—everything within a radius of 100 miles me 
Nazis might use against the invaders. Fighter planes 
sought out the Luftwaffe but found few Nazis in 
the skies. The airborne troops landed behind the 
coast, dynamiting rail lines, cutting communications, 
seizing crossroads 


The huge armada of landing craft moved to snore. 
Infantry assault troops went tirsi. Sprayed with 


*,, machine gun fire, they raced up the beaches to 
W pick out the pillboxes 
Then tanks roared in, followed by engineers who 


would try to dynamite the criss-crossed 
poles of 


wood and concrete strung along the shallow water 
to halt the landing craft. 


As the engineers began their work in the chilly, 


waist-deep surl, mortar and artillery shells burst 
all around them. Machine gun bullets whistled into 
the water. The wounded frantically clutched the 
poles ano the torn bodies of the dead floated onto 
the beaches. 
• 
The landing craft now moving in could not unload 


*'• in water. They needed the beach desperately But 


tlua obstructions still held them oil 


One hope was left. The craft smashed head-on 


into the obstacles. Some hung helplessly 
Others 


foundeied But most of them got past. 


The invasion was less than half an hour old. More 


engineers came ashore to clear the beach of mines 
and set up traffic lanes for tanks and heavy guns. 
New infantry raced in wrth heavy mortars, anti- 
tank and machine guns. Trucks and bulldozers be- 
ii-m to appear 
In uiree huurs more than 20,000 men were ashore 


<V ai the three beachheads, and German defenses were 


weakening. At Omaha beach, the Yanks ran un- 
expected ' into a Nazi counterattack, division on 
maneuvers and slowed down Omaha's coast de- 
lenses proved powerful, and the low clouds pre- 
vented bombing as effectively as had been planned. 


But the beachheads were building up fast. Intan- 


ii-v divisions were formed as more and more land- 
ing craft banged through. Boxes of ammunition 
piled up Tanks rumbled up the slopes and inland, 


tf'hen darkness closed in on June 6, 1944, three 
^ a'soots on the Normandy coastline were cluttered 


T will/bulldozers, tractors, tanks, anti-aircraft guns, 


mortal' artillery, jeeps, trucks bullets, shells, and 
niaiii thousands oi men who nad breached the 


(left to right) Premier Slalin; President Roosevelt; Prime Minister Churchill. 


Fortress of Europe and set the stage for some of the 
mightiest battles of the war, 


ENTER THE "MULBERRIES" 


A 


T the end of invasion day, the Allies had 15,0.000 


men ashore. The push across the Normandy 


peninsula began. 


The Germans-had expected the invasion at Calais 


since a landing at Seine Bay *would leave Eisen- 
hower fai from a big port to handle reinforcements. 
Even now tney thought the Normandy ollenswe 
might be a feint, and Field Marshal Gerd von Rund- 
stedt, in over-all command, temporarily hesitated 
in mounting a large counter-attack. But he nad 
large garrisons defending the ports on the peninsula 
and the Allies, ne reasoned, would be unabie to 
bring in enough supplies ovei the open beaches. 


The British had foreseen this problem and long 


before had laid an astute plan before General Ike. 
Now the plan began to work 


As part of the invasion armada a Heel of tugs 


chugged out from England, hauling concrete cais- 
sons Oft the beaches Seabees sank the caissons to 
form a breakwater Inside the breakwater floating 
pierheads were set up, and pontoon roadways ran 
from the pierheads to the beach. These artificial 
harbors were culled -Mulberries." There were two 
of them, capable of handling large ships—one- at 
the Omaha beach, and one in the British sector at 
ArromaiiL-hes Five smaller breakwaters— "Goose- 
berries"—were sei up by sinking -jld warships and 
merchant ships just off the beaches to provide a 
refuge for smaller craft in rough weather. 


The ingenious scheme solved the port problem. 


During the first week the Allies moved over the 
"Mulberries' and "Gooseberries" 
74.UOO troops, 10,- 


UOO venicles and 17.JOO tons of supplies. 


The beachhead widened slowly Bradley's men 


took the ancient cathedral centei ol Bayeux on 
the 7th and cautiously edged into the little village 
ol Ste -Mere-Eglise two days later. Rommel brought 
UD his tanks against Caen and the battle with Mont- 
gomery for thai vital anchor ol the invasion line 
flowed back and forth while the city itself was 
hammered brick by brick. By the end of the week 
the Americans were a third of the way across the 
peninsula, and their planes were covering the bat- 
tlefields from landing strips in France. 


The blockade by air now paid dividends. Nazis 


trying to move south found bridges smashed, rail- 
road lines oombed out, highways pitted. Truck con- 
voys critically needed at the front md in the nelds 
to escape strafing planes that seemed to be every- 
where Whole divisions were immobilized for days. 


While Montgomery held Rommel, Bradley shot 


across the peninsula to close it off and then swung 
up along the road to Cherbourg. 


Off the beachheads the weather gods now had an 


ironic fling. The wind freshened during the night 
of June 18 and then really began to blow. The 
caissons in the Oman* "Mulberry" broke apart. By 
the time the storm ended on June 22, more than 


300 ships had been thrown up onto the beach—many 
of them wrecked beyond salvage. 


June 19, the day the storm reached its greatest 


fury was the day Eisenhower would have chosen t 
for invasion had he failed to go through with it on 
the 6th. 


Allied warships now moved over to blast Cher- 


bourg and the Yanks fought through the streets to 
take the city on June 27. Engineers swarmed in to 
get the harbors working. The battle for France lay. 
ahead. 


NAZIS TRY THE ROBOTS 


B 


RITONS who saw the end ol their long ordeal 


approaching with the invasion ol France got 


a shock only six days later. 
' On June 12 "the things" started coming into 
London. 


"The things" were eerie. As they shot across the 


sky their tails of flame lit up the blacked-out Lon- 
don night. There was a hideous roar as they came 
close a moment of dt-ad and menacing silence and 
then'thunder of falling buildings, shattering glass 
and the cries ol '.he wounded and dying. 


The Ndz;s jailed them their V-l—their Vergel- 


lungswalfe, 
ineir 
-vengeance 
weapon." Britons 


called them -doodlebugs' and "buzz-bombs 
They 


were small, p.'iotiess, jet-propelled aircraft, sent off 
from launenmg platforms 100 or more miles away. 
They skimmed jver the roof lops ciay and night, 
at speeds of almost 40U miles an nour. 


The English who nad suffered through the blitz 


of 1940 went back into their cellars and subway 
barracks garrage balloons'were rushed in to form a 
ring around tne city 
New anu-;niL-;an stations 


sprang up along the coast. Fighter pilots patrolled 
'the skies to shoot "the things" in Might. 


In the first week 17 per cent of the robots were 


shot down. In the second the percentage rose to 24, 
in the third to 27, in the fourth to 40. But Hie 
Vergeltungswalfe was a relatively cheap weapon 
for the Nazis to make and use. And no mallei now 
successful their defense against it, Britons knew 
they would not be safe until the launching sues 
were overrun. 
' 


HITLER GETS BLITZED 


B 


UZZ-BOMBS were expected to make it up to 


Herr Schultz, the German man in the street, 


for having been bombed out of his own home by 
the Allies. But Herr Schultz had many other wor- 
ries on his mind, and the heils he once shouted 
when the trail of swastikas led to the gates ot 
Stalingrad now were lowered to a whisper. 


Everywhere the news was bad. It was obvious 


to Herr Schultz that another ally soon would be 
out of the war, for the Russians in a summer 
offensive beginning June 10 had broken the Man- 
nerheim line and captured Viipuri, -Finland's sec- 
ond largest city. It was obvious, too, that East Prus- 
sia, the Balkans and western Poland would soon 
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CARRIERS LED THE WAY INTO THE HEART OF JAPAN'S EMPIRE 


be endangered. In July the Soviets were thundering 
into Lithuania, moving up to Warsaw, and heading 
for the great oil center of Ploesti in Romania. In Italy. 
Alexander had driven up to the Gothic line on the 
approaches to the Po Valley. 


But it was at home that Herr Schultz found most 


to moan about. Most of his beloved city of Berlin 
lay in ruins. Food was growing dangerously short, 
and after one of the Allies' big raids he had to 
stand in line for hours just to get some water. Der 
Fuehrer's Gestapo frowned on'discussions of these 
hardships, and it Herr Schultz openly expressed 
fears that Germany might be traveling the path of 
1918 he would find himself in a concentration camp. 


The number of Germans who, like Schultz, saw 


disaster written on the wall grew rapidly after the 
invasion; and notable among the "defeatists" were 
many generals whose advice Hitler had brushed 
aside in favor of his intuition. General von Paulus, 
who was taken by the Russians at Stalingrad, 
broadcast from Moscow, along with many other 
captured generals, urging the Germans to over- 
throw Hitler's mad leadership. 
, Inside the Reich a plot brewer* to eliminate der 
Fuehrer. On July 20 a "clique of criminal elements" 
engineered a bombing of a room where Hitler was 
conferring with his aides, but Hitler suffered only 
" 


some burns, injuries to a hand and the loss, it'was 
reported, of his trousers. Goebbels called the es- 
cape "an act of Providence." 


Ilitler then announced the clique would be "ex- 


terminated quite ruthlessly," and turned the job 
over to Gestapo chief Heinrich Himmler. Colonel- 
General Ludwig Beck, former chief of the German 
General Staff, was announced as "no longer among 
livicg persons,'' and many other officers were 
liquidated. 


The Gestapo roamed Berlin, searching for every- 


one who looked suspicious. Weary Schultz would 
have to wait for some other way for the war to end. 


BATTLE OF FRANCE, II 


,: TT had been slow going for Bradley on the. Nor- 


mandy peninsula, tortuously working his way 


down through the hedgerows which stalled tank 
movements and enabled the Nazis to make a stand 
behind every field. But during early July he had 
a chance to amass new forces and secretly he put 
General Patton's 3rd Army into position to await 
a breakthrough. Marshal Montgomery was poised 
at Caen to hold off the Nazis while the Americans 
swung around the end. 


The Yanks got rolling on July 26. Bradley's 1st 


Army with tremendous aerial support tore a hole 
in the enemy line and Patton's tanks raced through. 


It was a mad, wild dash. Tanks with whooping * 


jnfantrymer, astride roared out of St. Lo, one spear- 
head driving to cut off the Britanny peninsula while 
another shot down the road to Rennes. 


Air force fighter-bombers—called "Jabo" by the 


fearing foe—chopped Nazi rear lines. Pilots carried 
maps strapped to their legs and were notified by 
radio when the advance changed the bomb line 
But Ration soon was out-racing the maps. 


The 3rd's tanks swung around at the Loire nvei 


and headed north There were 300,000 Germans 
sout,- of the Loire who might have crushed theii 
reai But Patton counted on the air force to protect 
then. Every time the Germans tried to attack they 
found fighters and light bombers swooping all over 
them. 


Meanwhile, the rest of the Allied forces were 


squeezing the enemy north-of Caen. The Nazis tried 
to pull bacK toward the Seine. A strafing plane 
caught Rommel ana gave him injuries that resulted 
in his death. 


Three armies clung to the Nazi heels—the British 


2nd under General Miles C. Dempsey, the Canadian 
1st of Geneial Henry D. G. Crerar. and the U. S 
1st under General Courtney H. Hodges. The "Red 
Ball" express, a huee fleet of trucks, raced down 
the highways in an unending 24-houi a day stream 
with oil horn'a pipeline which had been run under 
1 the channel from England to France. 


The Allies almosi bagged the retreating Germans 


at Falaise-Argentan, but a large part ol the enemy 
pulled out safely The rest was badly mauled. 


Then another invasion hit the south ot France. 


Two armies—one American, one French, under the 
over-all .command of General Jacob Devers—hit 
five beaches'between Marseilles and Nice and soon 
wert sweeping up ihe Mediterranean coast with 
strong support from tht French underground. 


But the main spoilignt was on the hectic race in 


the norm By August 20 the Allies were at tht 
Seine Inside Paris French patriots began slugging 
witb the Nazi garrison. 
In the east the heat was on the Nazis, too. Or: 


\ugu« 22 tae .Russians outflanked Warsaw ano 
vert swinging on to Bucharest. On August 23 the 
.iomaniat.? jumped out of the wai On August 2o 
they jumped in again—against Germany. 


On tnis same day a French armored division 


roared past the Eiffel Tower and liberated Paris. 
Other Allied forces were far beyond the city, now 
joyously hysterical, although sr.ipers still swept 
streets with machine gun fire. Patton's spearheads 
shot across the Marne and into the World War I 
battlefields—Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood, Sois- 
sons—and by September 9 were nearing Metz. 
Meanwhile the British had overrun the robot bomb 
launching platforms along the coast and were 
speeding into Holland. Hodges raced over the Lux- 
embourg border September 11 and the next day 
was in Germany. The U. S. 7th Army, speeding up 
from the south, joined Patton's forces. The Cana- 
dians fought into Le Havre. 


By now supply lines were stretched almost to a 


breaking point. Transports and troop carriers took 
off from England, filled with five-gallon gasoline 
cans to feed tanks and jeeps. But the Allied forces 
were too oil-hungry to be satisfied with dribbles. 
On September 15, with six armies standing on or 
near the formidable Siegfried Line, the general of- 
fensive slowed to a stop. 


Eisenhower decided to try a long-shot plunge 


over the line. He sent a special airborne army of 
American, British, Dutch and Polish paratroopers 


- leaping over the Maas, Waal and Rhine rivers be- 


hind the enemy in Holland. The paratroops seized 
a bridge at Nijmegen and Dempsey's British rushed 
up to hold it. But the English paratroops reaching ^ 
for vital Arnhem on the enemy side of the' Rhine 
lost out when ferocious counter-attacks closed in 
around them. 
The road to Germany was not yet wide open. 
es 


THE FIGHTING LADY MOVES AHEAD 


\lfHILE the Nazis reeled back under pressure from 
* * west, east and south, from the air and from 
the underground, a devastatingly powerful striking 
force was unleashed against the Japanese, 


The force was the aircraft carrier, now enthroned 


as the queen of the seas, with her escort of battle- 
ships,' cruisers and destroyers. 


There were now some 75 carriers in the fleet and 


they were virtually free to roam as they pleased. 
They had become the forerunners of invasion, 
sending off speedy f^hters and bombers to soften 
up enemy installations, to clear the airfields and 
skies of enemy planes, to pound the ground ahead 
of invaders scurrying up the beaches, to isolate 
battlefields and throw up a shield of bombs and 
torpedos against enemy attempts to bring in rein- 
forcements. 


Capture of the Marshalls gave the top carrier 


admirals—Marc Mitscher and John S. McCain— 
great bases from which to mount new attacks. But 
by 1944 America's naval forces became almost self- 
sufficient. With a completely new and almost in- 
credible system of supply trains consisting of tank- 
ers, storage vessels and floating drydocks, it was 
possible foi the fighting ships to stay at sea for 
months. Meeting a supply train hundreds of miles 
from land they could take on oil, ammunition, food, 
thousands of conveniences like cigarettes, candy 
bars, shaving cream and tooth paste. 


The Japanese now could never know where the 


carriers would strike, and once a strike started they 
could never tell when it might end. The resources 
of America's fleet seemed to be inexhaustible. 


On June 11 a tremendous carrier force appeared 


off the islands of Saipan, Tinian, Guam, Pagan and 
Rota in the Marianas islands, 1,500 miles from 
Tokyo. It was the first announced appearance of 
Mitscher's "Task Force 58," a fast and mighty 
armada with perhaps 20 carriers, protected by bat- 
tleships, cruisers and other warships. 


For three days torpedo planes, dive bombers and 


fighters roared over the islands, slashing through 
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strong enemy opposition to attack airfields, supply 
dumps, harbors and the ships in them. 


On June 1? the Marianas were ripe for invasion. 


INTO THE MARIANAS 


M 


ARINES and soldiers went onto Saipan, forti- 


fied by the Japanese for over 30 years, the 


headquarters for all enemy forces in the central 
Pacific, and the administrative hub of the entire 
Marianas chain. 


While the landing craft sped toward shore, 


Mitscher sent some carriers toward the Volcano 
and Bonin islands to pound at the volcanic rocks 
•< 


the Japanese called Iwo Jima and Chichi Jima. 
The attacks on enemy airfields there prevented 
the foe from sending land-based air support to.the 
Marianas. 
The main body of the carrier-battleship 
force, 


under Admiral Spruance, remained to support the 
landings. Spruance soon learned the Japanese navy 
was coming down to fight. 


Planes from American carriers and planes from 


Japanese flattops met over Guam. It was a day- 
long.engagement of screeching dives and dog fights, 
and when the Navy's "turkey shoot" had ended 
402 enemy planes out of a total of 545 that had been 
seen were out of action. American losses in this first 
battle of the Philippine Sea were 17 planes and four 
ships damaged. 
American pilots went after the enemy's surface 


ships at extreme range next day, and straggled 
back through the perils of the night with re- 
ports of two carriers, two destroyers and a tanker 
sunk, and 11 ships including three carriers and a 
battleship damaged. It was a decisive victory, al- 
though 73 U. S. planes with fuel tanks dry fell at 
sea. Land operations could now proceed without 
danger of enemy reinforcements. 


Nevertheless Saipan was rough and bloody, with 


scenes of slaughter at places the Yanks appro- 
priately named Hell's Pocket and Death Valley. 
But the invaders went ahead grimly and the island 
was announced secured on July 9. 


Saipan's fall led to the collapse of Premier Hideki 


Tojo and his cabinet. A new Japanese cabinet was 
formed under General Kuniaki Koisi. 


On July 21, after almost a month-long sea and 


air bombardment of the island, the Americans m- 
'vaded Guam. Marines and soldiers squeezed both 
sides of the Orote peninsula and met a hot recep- 
tion on the beaches. But the Yanks, for the first 
time in their long comeback drive, now were fight- 
ing on an American.island and for the,first time a 
native population was waiting to greet, them. 


While other Marines invaded and cleared nearbj 


Tinian, the ^Yanks moved into Guam's hrns. Aftei 
a slow cave-by-cave advance they announced the* 
hefd^oSete^control on August 10. Truk nw' wai 
fully exposed and at the mercy of land-base<! 
bombers from the north and the south 


Hardly had the smoke cleared before the Seabee* 


the Navy's corps of construction men who could 
fight as well as build, were on the Marianas layinj 
long coral airfields and repairing Guam's harbors 


The clue to the value of those airfields had bee. 


given the Japanese only the day after the Saipar 
Sritagwhen they got their first vie*r of anothe - 
great American war achievement-the B-29 Super- 
3^^~^£^£ 
sfytss a Mfu'ffitfS 
•S^^aKtf^rt<i--j 
fly 3 000-mile missions almost casually and drop i 
tremendous load of bombs along the WW-Witt Jj 
four 2,200 horsepower engines, its 55,000 numberefl 
Darts its 129 electric motors, 26 motor-generators, 
?5006 feet of electric wiring and electrically op. 
erated accessories, pressure cabins to enable i t M 
fly high in the stratosph«e, its central .fire-contra 
system and computers that increased the accuracj 
of its™ unnery, it could be described only by super- 


Gen. T A. Blcm«y 
led Australians, was 
MucArlhm's deputy 


G e n . H. 0 
C. 


Cierar led the Hi 


Canadian 


Charles de Gaulle 
y^as leader of fr«*. 


rtii, 


•i-ne'first Superfortress raid against Japan hH 
1 Yawata, on Kyushu, the enemy's southernmost u- 


land. On August 10 the B-29s went over Nagasaki 
a Japanese shipping center, in the longest range 
bombing operation in history. 
Tokyo was stunned by the new super-bomber, 


but its radio consoled itself: "We should not think 
that we have been passively attacked, but that wa 
have actively pulled the enemy toward us. 


COMEBACK IN BURMA 


B 


ESIDES the woe caused by Saipan and the 


Superfortresses, the Japanese now also had real 


troubles on their hands in Burma. 


For two years since the dark day in 1942 when 
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When carrier and land- 


based planes beat back enemy 
forces off Midway, they gave 
the Japanese fleet its first 
major defeat in 350 years and 
turned the tide of the war. 


The Battle of Guadalcanal 


was the first 
in America's 


comeback campaign. The sea 
engagement of Nov. 13-15 
(shown) prevented new troop 
landings against the Marines. 


MacArthur began his Philip- 


pine comeback with a landing 
on Leyte and then moved up 
to Samar, Mindoro and Luion. 
This campaign gave 
bases 


to mount an invasion of Japan. 


Three enemy forces were 


routed when they attempted 
to halt the Leyte landing op- 
erations. The Japanese lost 26 
big ships and thereafter ceased 
to be a major naval threat. 


Invasion of Okinawa brought 


Hie Yanks only 325 miles from 
the Japanese mainland. Tho 
U. S. already had oirbase* 
her* from which to blitz Japan 
when the surrender bid came. 


j General Joseph T. Stilwell had trudged out of the 


Burmese jungle into India with the bitter statement, 
"I claim we took a hell of a beating and it's 


, humiliating as hell," the enemy had been able to 
**' keep a grip on Myitkyina in north Burma and block 


supplies for China over the Burma Road. 


Now the tide was turning. After his retreat, Stil- 


well had trained and equipped a Chinese army and 
started back from the hamlet of Ledo in the Hima- 
layas. As he pushed through the leech-infested 
jungle a road was built behind him. The British had 
moved down the coast, headed toward Rangoon. 


There had been sporadic raids on Japanese po- 


sitions conceived by the British general Orde C. 
Wingate, and in March, 1944, a winged commando 
force led by America's colorful, dashing Colonel 
'* Philip'Cochran and including one-time child movie 


star Jackie Coogan dropped down on vital enemy 
supply and message centers southeast of Myitkyina. 


The Chinese fought down from Yunnan to meet 


with Stilwell's forces and complete the new life- 
line to China. In May they put Myitkyina under 
siege and took it on August 3. 


MacArthur now was ready to hit again. On Sep- 


tember 15, after his bombers had thoroughly pound- 
ed the island of Halmahera northwest of New 
Guinea, his troops stepped beyond it to Moratai, 
only 300 miles from the Philippines. 


[if) 
At the same time, Marines plunged onto the small 


coral island of Peleliu in the Palau island group 
to clear a path for great invasion forces massed at 
a base MacArthur had built at Hollandia. 


Moratai was relatively easy. Peleliu was not. 
The Marines had to overcome a counterattack on 


the beachhead that was one of the war's most vio- 
lent. The enemy holed up in "Bloody Nose" moun- 
tains and came out to strike at night. Marine 
patrols spent days trying to find one sniper. 


Blood ran thick for a month while the caves were 


blasted, one by one. Meanwhile other Yanks landed 


A on Angaur, Ngesebus and Kongauru islands in the 


same chain. 


When the Palaus were secured American casual- 


ties had reached 6,700. There were 13,500 dead and 
imprisoned Japanese. 


"I HAVE RETURNED" 


F 


OR a month the flattops had been busy on the 


Philippines, and now MacArthur was ready to 


redeem his pledge. 


He sent forces under General Walter Krueger 


. to make a surprise landing on little Leyte, midway 
9 |j, the chain between Luzon and Mindanao. The 


original plans had called for a first invasion at 
Mindanao in November, but carrier attacks against 
Leyte brought out such little opposition and guerril- 
las told of such enemy weakness that Nimitz and 
MacArthur agreed to hit that island first, and soon. 


On October 20, MacArthur proclaimed to the 


Filipinos: "1 have returned. Rally to me. Let the 
indomitable spirit of Bataan and Corregidor lead 
on." , 
But Leyte became more difficult than the Ameri- 
^eans had expected. 
w 
There Was first the question of Hirohito's fl.eet, 


which had held itself aloof from battle, awaiting 
a chance to strike. It saw an opportunity j.p 
UP MacArthur's 


On October 23 two American submarines ob- 


served the foe's southern fleet moving up from 
Singapore for Surigao and San Bernardino straits, 
and reported to Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, whose 
U. S. Seventh Fleet was standing off Leyte to the 
east. Then the submarines moved into the enemy 
procession, sank two cruisers and damaged a third. 


Fast carrier airmen of Admiral Halsey's Third 


Fleet, east of Luzon's northern tip, joined the at- 
tack while Kinkaid's battlewagons moved in to 
battle at Surigao Strait. 


Another enemy force now was steaming down 


from Japan, and Halsey turned north to meet it 
Some.of his planes sped to support Kinkaid's out- 
numbered carrier forces attempting to hold the 
enemy units pushing through San Bernardino strait. 


At Surigao the officer in tactical command, Ad- 


miral J. B. Oldendorf, put his lighter forces on each 
side of the approaching column and ran his cruisers 
and battleships in a line across the strait. In this 
manner he "crossed the T,"—the naval equivalent 
of a hole-in-one—and the Japanese were neatly 
trapped. They lost two battleships and three de- 
stroyers almost before they could open fire. A heavy 
criflser and a destroyer escaped, but airmen soon 
caught and sank the cruiser. \ 


At San Bernardino a running light developed. 


When contact was broken off the Japanese had lost 
the pride of their navy, the new battleship Musashi. 
Three of their cruisers and three destroyers also 
were- sunk, and another battleship .was damaged. 
America's losses were heavy, too—two escort car- 
riers, two destroyers and a destroyer escort sunk, 
four other warships damaged, 105 planes lost. 


At Cape Engano, off northern Luzon, Halsey's 


planes probably sank two heavy cruisers and a 
light cruiser, blew the bow off a destroyer, and 
damaged four battleships and other cruisers and 
destroyers. 


The Navy sailed this second Battle of the Philip- 


pine Sea "one of the decisive victories of the war." 


Back on Leyte, the rains came in torrents. Tanks 


bogged in deep mud and the Japanese across the 
island's mountains at Ormoc Bay became menacing. 
Mat-Arthur threw a one-two punch: he sent one 
division across the island to the south of the enemy 
concentration, and landed another behind the foe 
in the bay. The punch worked. 


Meanwhile, other lorces had moved onto the ad- 


joining island of Samar where a well-knit army 
ol Filipino guerrillas had arisen to harass Hirohito's 
occupiers. 


Prospects tor the rest of the Philippine campaign 


looked bright, and on December 15 the Yanks sped 
up ror another landing at the island of Mindoro. 
But suddenly, on the other side of the world, the 
Allied position changed. 


THE NAZIS STRIKE BACK 


"IVE'LL hang our washing on the Siegfried Line" 


''was a popular ditty of British troops sitting 


out the "phony" war hi the fall of 1939, but it 
took five years to make the song come true. 


After the Arnhem attempt failed, the Allies set- 


tled down to the long, slow business of whacking 
at the 'Germijfl's westwajl. Patton's 3rd captured 
Met? and inched tpwa.i'4 iJw Sa,ar- with its rich re- 
*WV££ at ¥Pal- General Alexander M, Patch's 7th 


joined with the French 1st under General Jean de 
Lattre de Tassigny to battle the German forces 
still on the French side of the Rhine. In the north, 
the British 2nd, the U. S. 9th under General Wil- 
liam H.. Simpson, and Hodges' 1st, which had made 
a shambles of Aachen before entering it, plodded 
up to the Roer River before Cologne. 


Concentrating in secret, Von Rundstedt found a 


weak spot in the Ardennes forest south of Aachen. 
He struck on December 16. Soon his tanks were 
shooting into Luxembourg. 


The Allied civilian world gulped. As the Nazis 


plowed into Belgium—while some. Belgians hur- 
riedly nid the flags with which they had greeted 
the Americans—the objective appeared to be the 
fortress of Liege, and then Antwerp and the sea/ 
to cut off the Yanks and Tommies in the north. A 
bigger Dunkerque might be in the making. 


Eisenhower calmly ordered his forces to keep 


the Nazis away from the coast by pushing their 
spearheads west instead of north. Patton sped up 
to hammer the southern flank. Insids the Nazi 
wa,ves two U. S. islands held—one at St. Vith, the 
other at Bastogne, where the 101st airborne divi- 
sion and other units had been sent in as reinforce- 
ments. 


The Germans drawn in a seige ring around Bas- 


togne sent in a surrender ultimatum. General An- 
thony C. McAulift'e. the division's acting com- 
mander, sent back a classic four letter reply: 
"Nuts!" The Yanks fought on and held. 


Von Rundstedt's drive, hemmed in on north and 


south, carved out a chunk 60 miles deep. When 
bad weather hampered Allied air and tank opera- 
tions, Patton ordered his chaplain to pray for clear- 
ing skies. The clouds lifted. 


Patton rescued the Yanks at Bastogne on Decerr^- 


ber 27, and by the end of the year the bulge was 
being hammered on all sides. 


Nevertheless the Ardennes break-through was 


biner news for Britain. 


Hardly had the buzz-bombs been beaten, with 


their launching platforms lost, when the Nazis in- 
troduced another screaming terror weapon. This 


Was V-2—a rocket bomb that flew into the strato- 
sphere at a speed greater than sound, had greater 
ranges than V-l and caused even greater havoc 
when it landed. 


About 50 a week now came to London. Britons 


had no immediate defense. A "flying telephone 
pole" (that was its appearance) came streaking 
through the clouds. There was a great explosion. 
And only then could civilians hear the sound of 
its coming 


The Nazis shot many at Liege and at Antwerp, 


loo, to try to destroy Allied use of the port. There 
were heavy casualties. %vith many pitiful scenes of 
mangled women and L-hildren. But London and 
Antwerp grimly continued in business. Plane* 
searched and bombed the new launching sites—- 
and weary Britons prayed they too would soon b» 
overrun. 


THE SATEUITES FAU, 


T 


HE Nazis scarcely had time to gloat over their 
Ardennes counteroft'ensive and their V-2 weapon 


before the Russians were hammering them again. 


Since August, the Beds had driven the Nazis out 
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of Romania, had knocked Bulgaria out of the Axis 
and into the war against Hitler, and. had won a 
second' surrender from the Finns. 


They had been held on the banks of the Vistula 


before Warsaw, however, where the Polish under- 
ground had risen up and held a large section of the 
city awaiting the Soviet arrival. The Poles had 
fought savagely, but without the assistance they 
had counted on, and growing desperately short of 
food and ammunition, they had finally given up. 


By the end of the year, the Soviets were a few 


miles into East Prussia, traditional home grounds 
of Germany's war-minded Junkers. They still stood 
across from Warsaw but held one-fifth of Czecho- 
slovakia and were beyond Budapest although they 
still were fighting the Nazis block by block in the 
Hungarian capital. 
Now, on January 12, 1945, they were ready for a 


big drive again. Eight Red armies, numbering 4,000,- 
000 men, lined up along the 600-mile front from 
the Baltic to Budapest. Within a week they were 
battling deep into east Prussia and overwhelming 
Warsaw 
Two armies of Marshals Konev and 


. Zhuvok raced across the Polish plains, less than 


100 miles from Berlin. Farther south, other Rus- 
sians cut into Silesia, a vital mining and industrial 
area to which Nazi industries had been removed to 
escape the bombers from England. Hungary—the 
last of the satellites—dropped out of the war. Ger- 
many, for all practical purposes, was alone. 


Quickly the clock was moving to midnight for 


the Reich. Early in February the Russians pulled 
up to the Oder River, only 40 miles from Berlin, 
and waited to draw up strength for the final plunge. 
Then Eisenhower hit again from the west. 


UP TO THE RHINE 


I 


N February the original "Big Two" met at Malta 
and the "Big Three" met at Yalta. Hitler's "flying 


telephone poles" already had failed to turn the tide 
of war and now the bottom also fell out of his long- 
used propaganda weapon: Suspicion and mistrust 
among the Allies. He had clung to a dim hope that 
somehow traditional capitalist distrust of com- 
munism, and vice versa, would split the Anglo- 
Americans from the Russians and give him the 
wedge to make a separate peace. 


The now fourth-term President, the Prime Min- 


ister and the Premier dispelled that hope. They an- 
nounced flatly that Germany was doomed. They 
laid plans to cement their relationships in a world 
organization to preserve postwai peace. Secretly, 
they made arrangements for Russian entry into 
the Japanese war once Hitler was disposed of. 


Eisenhower planned to do his part of the dispos- 


ing quickly. After the Ardenne break-through and 
the "Battle of the Bulge," Eisenhower's armies had 
moved cautiously through the winter snows. In the 
north Crerar's Canadians started pressing down 
the west bank of the Rhine at Kleve. The British 
2nd and U. S. 9th and 1st armies stood facing the 
Cologne plain/ Th, neavily armored 3rd was de- 
ployed against the Saar. The American 7th and 
French 1st armies lined up in Alsace, ready to push 
up the historic river from the south. 


On February 23 the offensive started rolling, 


acco.Yip-aiied by tne now inevitable fierce artillery • 
ana aerial bombardment. Two armies hopped the 
Roe. River and headed down the Cologne plains. 


Thii ".'hole front broke open. Simpson s 9th sliced 


tnrough tne citadel of Muenchen Gladbach and 
reached the Rhine March 3. Hodges' 1st bulled 
across the Erft River and stormed Cologne to find 
a city almost dead from Allied bombings. 


The fleeing Nazis had blown the big Rhine bridge 


at Cologne as well as other spans across the river 
Bui the U. S. 1st army, rolling along the east bank, 
suddenly discovered a span intact. 


.It was the Remagen bridge. A platoon charged 


across 
the 
river, feverishly cutting demolition 


charges rne Nazis had neglected to explode. More 
troops poured ovei the picturesque span to estab- 


r 
lish a bridgehead. 
Patton's 3rd now was on the loose, cutting zig- 


zaa acros* the Saai, crushing the last resistance in 
a ''2-mile stretch of the westwall east of Luxem- 
bourg cutting across the Moselle and pushing huge 
pockets of befuddled prisoners into the 7th Army s 


prowled the Pacific. The Allies were advancing in 
Burma, and bulldozers snorted along the last 
stretches of the Ledo-Burma Road. 


Without fanfare or publicity, the Navys silent 


service"—the submarine fL .t —was ranging the 
ocean,, hitting at supply lines, searching enemy 
harbors, standing off breakwaters and sinking ships 
as they came out. Under Admiral Charles A. Lock- 
wood, the underwater ships lurked in the China 
Seas, in wait for Japanese vessels coming up with 
their rich treasures from the East Indies. For 
months at a time their crews worked in cramped 
quarters, without the convenience's of sailors on 
the bigger surface ships or the applause that greeted 
the Navy's other sea and air successes. Yet they 
were cutting the very lifeline of Japan's maritime 


e"MacArthur had landed on Mindoro December 15, 
1944 and he now prepared to make his most 
momentous jump—to the island of Luzon, to 
Manila, Bataan and Corregidor. 


General Krueger's 6th Army hit the Luzon 


beaches at Lingayen Gulf on January 9. The Japa- 
nese had landed at that gulf, and it was a logical 
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Alsace and the Saar were being thoroughly 


mopped, the forces in the north stood all along the 
rivet and prepared to spring. 


BATAAN IS AVENGED 


THE 
Japanese were taking a beating everywhere. 


•' Supei fortresses now ,vere bombing from the 
Marianas. Warships ofl 'he shores of Iwo Jima 
hurled tons of shells on that rocky little island, 
which stood along the line of flight from Saipan 
To Japan^ home islands and had a radar station 
to warn Tokyo of the bombers' coming. Flattops 


place to expect another invasion. Yet they were 


°UThey had concentrated artillery on the northerly 
shore where the beaches led to firm land. Krueger s 
forces went in on the southern side, where rice 
paddies and marshes lay beyond the beach. Before 
the Japanese could recover the Yanks were past 
the marshland with low losses and were heading 
down the plains to Manila. 


The Nipponese commander, General Yamashita, 


tried a series of delaying actions. But mpst of'his 
tanks and other 
mechanized equipment 
were 


knocked out in a battle at San Manuel. 


Filipino guerrillas and American fugitives from 


Corregidor who had hidden in the hills during the 
occupation arose to hit the enemy's rear and pass 
on information they had gathered about Japanese 
concentrations. 
As the Yanks, rolled down from Lingayen, two 


other landings were made—one near Subic Bay, 
designed to close off Bataan and Prevent a last 
enemy stand, and the other to the south of Manila. 


MacArthur, in his long drive back, had often em- 


phasized that his mind was on the fate of the sur- 
vivors of Corregidor. Now a series of daring raids 
on prison camps began to free the Bataar. death 
marchers. On January 23 the Yanks overran Camp 
O'Donnell with its grass-covered graves of thou- 
sands of prisoners who had died of starvation 
and disease. On January 30, a hand-picked Ranger 
battalion sneaked 25 miles behind the enemy and 
raced into Cabantuan prison to free 513 Americans 
Four days later, a motorized flying column stormed 
Into Manila and streaked for Santo Tomas concen- 
tration camp to release 3,700 deliriously happy 
prisoners. The next day the Yanks overran notori- 
ous Bilibid penitentiary to free 1,350 more. Later 
Los Banos was freed. 
. ~ 
The Japanese, however, were determined to hold 


Manila. They laid the torch to the once-glittering 
"jewel of the Orient" and set up snipers' nests atop 
bSnes They even made a fortress of Manila's 
baseball park For three weeks the battle raged as 
many of the city's landmarks burned or tumbled 
Som artillery blasts, but finally the Yanks pushed 
into the Intramuros-the old waUed city-to end 
virtually all resistance on February 25. More than 
2000 square blocks were destroyed-along with 
bridges, the waterfront, power systems, part of the 


and tunnels of central and north Luzon. 


MacArthur sent General Robert L. Eichelberger's 


8th Army to clean up the rest of the islands. Inva- 
sion followed invasion in such rapid order that 
observers lost count of them—Palawan, Mindanao, 
Panay, Basilan, Cebu, Negros and many others. 


MacArthur had made good his promise faster 


than anyone had hoped. 


TO THE SHORES OF IWO JIMA 


N 


AVAL warships had thoroughly shelled Suri- 
bachi mountain on the south side of little pork_ 1 


chop-shaped Iwo Jima and the Motoyama heights 
in the north. Great fleets of planes from the car- 
riers had gone over and over the island, bombing 
every military installation they could see. 


The Marines in landing barges, manned as usual, 


by the Coast Guard moved toward the black sand 
beaches on the morning of February 19, 1945. There 
began the battle of Iwo Jima—a battle never to be 
forgotten. 


The Marines raced ashore and their ankles sank 


into loose volcanic sand. They raced into mortar, 
artillery and machine gun fire such as they never J. 
had experienced before. 


The Japanese were in caves and pillboxes on 


Suribachi and Motoyama. They were on the 
beaches. They were in ravines on every side. From 
hundreds of expertly camouflaged positions they 
concentrated fire on the beach. 


When Leathernecks stepped onto Iwo's ash they 


met the fire. Many fell, but many—somehow—got 
through. And they kept coming. 
Two divisions made the first landing. Within 


three days General Holland M. Smith sent in 
another. The beachhead soon was dotted with dead— £. 
Japanese and American. But slowly it widened. 
The Marines reached the crest of the beach, and 
one regiment swung along the island's narrow neck 
to turn north while another moved onto cave- 
studded Suribachi. 
. 


Every inch up Suribachi was paid in blood, tor 


four days Marines crawled over the narrow upward 
path to the sharp cliffs on the summit. They heated 
their K-rations in the mountain's sulphurus fumes. 


Finally they captured the prize — Suribachi 


Bomber Field No. 1, a three-strip airfield in the 
island's center. And then, with flame throwers and 
artillery, they struck at the enemy nests, one by 
one. Almost every cave produced its casualties. 


It took 26 days and 19,938 U. S. losses, including 


4189 dead, before Iwo was cleared of Japanese, 
The enemy lost 23,244 dead and 1,038 prisoners. 


Iwo soon was turned into a base for fighter planes 


to accompany the Saipan Superfortresses to Japan 
and even while the fighting continued, its landing 
fields became places of refuge for big bomberi 
making forced landings. 


o 


THE LAST SQUEEZE BEGINS 
, 


N the other side of the world, Eisenhower broad- 
ened his territory across the Rhine at Remagen 


while Nazi dive bombers tried to knock the bridge 
down Allied artillery brought up to the Rhine now 
pounded at the bomb-battered Ruhr industrial val- 
lev across the river. Smudge pots burned along the 
western bank to hide Allied maneuvers and the 
Nazi« waited fitfully for the final blow. 
The Berlin radio spoke candidly of the approach, 


ing last great battles. There was talk, inside the 
Reich, however, of bands of werewolves who wou d 
lash out at the invaders from the underground. But t 
Allied airplanes bombing Germany's key cities 
noted the virtual absence of opposition, and a pall 
of death seemed to be descending on the country. 


Patton's forces, still racing along the Rhine, nim- 


bly ferried across the river on the evening of March 
22 and kept rolling on the other side. 


In two days they were followed by four armies 


in the north and four days later by the 7th Army 
in the south. Navy men in Army clothing ferried 
the troops in barges trucked over from Belgium 
and France. Commandos and sky troops dropped 
behind the river, north of the Ruhr. 
The race that began with the Rhine crossings was 


as wild and thrilling as the great breakthrough in 


M a w 
Bay had been opened after 


another landing on the tip of Bataan and a para- 
trooper jump onto Corregidor. Genera Kroger 
now moved up from Lingayen and Manila to flush 
ou^thTJapanese fighting^ the mountamous caves 


yjin 
Kesselring now was reported in Nazi top comr 


mand, but it no longer really mattered. The Cana- 
dians shot up to trap the foe in the Netherlands. 
The British thundered toward Bremen and Ham- 
burg. Simpson's 9th Army, which had hurled itself 
across the Rhine north of Essen, cut around at Dort- 
mund to meet units of the U. S. 1st Army, yhile 
other units were racing up and meeting agam at 
Lippstadt. The Ruhr was caught in a double en- 
velopment, one of the great feats in military history. 


Steel fingers clutched at the heart of Germany. 
Spearheads of the 9th swung onto the great 


superhighway to Hannover and Brunswick;. The 


3rd's tanks swung up to Frankfort, to Fold'a, Kassel 
and Gotha. The 7th, to the south, dashed to Wuerz- 


- berg along the road to the Nazis! sacred Nuernberg. 


* ~ Vflst French, now also across the Rhine, curved 


I farther south to Stuttgart. 


pr-^he Remagen bridge by now had collapsed, but 
Indless streams ol six-wheeled trucks and 46-ton 
trailers, laden with shells, gasoline and food, sped 
across speedily erected pontoon bridges. 


The huge offensive rolled on almost unimpeded, 


past cities reduced to rubble by the Allied bomb- 
ings. In some places Nazis still tried to resist^ In 
most, the once arrogant disciples of Hitler pulled 
the sheets from their beds and waved them from 
windows in a frantic gesture of surrender. 


Enemy soldiers rushed from hiding places in the 


fields to throw up their hands as the Allies ap- 


£> proached. By April 11, the prisoners in the west 


Rhine offensive totaled more than 500,000 and were 
piling up at a rate of more than 30,000 a day. 


By April 15, the Yanks were at the Elbe; the 


Canadians had sliced the Netherlands in two; Pat- 
ton was lunging into Czechoslovakia; hundreds of 
thousands ol Nazis were overflowing the prison 
cages in the Ruhr. 


Germany was dying fast. Die-hard Nazis gulped 


poison or shot themselves. Civilians looted shops 
railroad cars, even homes. Scores of generals were 
being captured. Freed slave laborers cluttered the 


4ft roads, waving tiny flags, and setting upon their 


oppressors. 


The Russians, meanwhile, had driven through 


Hungary, had captured Koenigsberg in east Prussia 
and had liberated Vienna. Marshal Zhukov ordered 
his massed artillery and tanks to start pounding 
across the Oder in the north. 


In Italy, the British 5th and U. S. 8th Armies 


broke out ol their mountain shackles and smashed 
into the Po valley. A force of Brazilians now was 
fighting with them. 
Tito's Partisans clung to the heels of the fleeing 


jjj/- foe in Yugoslavia. 


The final, furious squeeze was on. 


THE END OF THE NAZIS 


T 


HE Anglo-Americans raced in from the west and 
the south, and the Russians frcm the east. 


Zhukov, with 99 generals under his command, 


blasted his way across the Oder with screaming 
artillery, from guns placed hub to hub, and with 
rockets and dive bombers. The 1st White Russians 
jumped across north of Berlin; the 1st Ukrainians 


_. moved on the city from the south. 
* 
Eisenhower's tanks rolled along, with supply 


trucks in pursuit, to northern Germany and southern 
Germany, to Czechoslovakia, to the once-feared 
mountains of Austria. The Allies found dead cities 
They found high Nazis sniveling. 


They also came upon the atrocity camps—death 


holes such as Buchenwald, Dachau and Belsen, 
where bodies were lying in stacks like cordwood 
and the emaciated prisoners still alive Dore scars 
of torture, fire, poison, starvation and disease. At 
Dachau, Americans liberated 32,000 inmates and 
found 39 freight cars filled with hundreds of Polish 
^ prisoners starved to death on a railroad siding out- 


side the camp. They discovered incinerators at 
Buchenwald with a capacity of 400 bodies a Jay 
They found strangling chambers and the hooks on 
which the strangled bodies were hung. 


The Soviets swung around the suburbs of Berlin 


and pushed into the city from the east, northeast 
and southeast. Goebbels at his microphone ordered 
a "fight to the death." The heart of the city flamed 
with shell fire. 
On April 25 two Russian forces met within the 


city. Their ropket-firing trucks rumbled down the 


A streets as Berlin's housewives looted food, and 


boys of 13 and men of 70 had guns shoved in their 
hands. The Germans went to their rooftops, into 
their cellars and into their subways with tommy 
guns and rifles. 
The war in Europe was spinning to a tumultuous 


climax. Germany was being repaid for the Poland 
of 1939 the France of 1940, the Stalingrad of 1942. 


On April 27 Americans and Russians met at 


Torgau on the Elbe .River. Patton's 3rd Army raced 
into Austria wnile other Russians moved in from 
the east; Clark's forces in Italy entered Genoa. 


A. 
On April 28th Reds pounded into Potsdam. Ber- 


lin's defenses cracked wide open and the Russians 
closed the city in an armored ring. 
_ , , . , , . 
On April 29 Italian partisans captured and killed 


Bemto lauisolim and his mistress as they tried to 
flee north Italy for Switzerland. Then the parti- 
sans took the bodies to the public square ol Milan 
and exposed them to* spitting, kicking moo. 


By the 1st of May there was littte left of the Nazi 


Reich that was to last a thousand years* The Russian 


'i 
flag 
of victory was flying on the Reichstag and the 


prisoners in Allied pens were beyond count. 


On Tuesday, May 1, the German radio at Ham- 


burg broadcast three rolls on a drum and a solemn 
voice announcing that Adolf Hitler, "fighting to the 
last breath against bolshevism," had died that day 
in the Reich chancellory. Admiral Karl Doenitz took 


iiMk^^-^-:j^^i^ 


SUPERFORTRESS 


over as his successor. 


Then the mass surrenders began. A million in 


Italy and part of Austria put down their arms; 
70,000 in Berlin surrendered to the Russians; 500,- 
000 in northern Germany, Holland and Denmark 
surrendered to Montgomery; another 300,000 quit 
in western Austria and Bavaria. 


On Monday morning,' May 7, 1945, Colonel Gen- 


eral Gustav Jodl, new chief of staff of the now 
non-existent German army, sat down at a long 
table in a room at a little red schoolhouse at Reims, 
France, and signed a typewritten sheet of paper. 


Germany had unconditionally surrendered." The 


war in Europe which had cost somewhere between 
20 and 50 million lives was over. . 


All that remained was another war in the Pacific. 


OKINAWA 


/"\NE of the war's strangest surprises came to the 
^ Yanks on the island of Okinawa, only 325 miles 
from the Japanese mainland. 


The enemy let the invaders in without opposition. 
Okinawa had been thoroughly pounded by war-- 


ships and carrier planes before the invasion. The 
Japanese knew a landing was coming. They knew, 
too, that from bases on Okinawa the Americans 
could send Superfortresses, Liberators, Flying For- 
tresses and even lower-range bombers and fighters 
over their home islands on the tremendous scale 
chat had paralyzed Germany. 


On April 1, 1945. while Eisenhower was still in 


the early stages of his east-of-the-Rhine sweep, 
the veteran amphibious admiral, Richmond Kelly 
Turner, put the troops of General Simon Bolivar 
Buckner's new 10th Army ashore on the west coast 
of Okinawa. They were prepared for a beachhead 
fight on the Iwo Jima scale. None came. 


The force made up of soldiers and Marines, 


jumped ashore standing up. In one day they had 
split the island; in five days they had one-fifth of 
it. Then came another surprise. The most moun- 
tainous part was the north where the enemy 
could set a price for every foot. But Marines sped 
north with incredibly little opposition. They reached 
the northern tip on April- 19. The Yanks now had 
four-fifths ol the island as a virtual gift. 
j 


Then opposition stiffened. The free ride was over. 


By May 1 two Army and two.Marine divisions were 
pushing down against the major enemy's major 
defense line along the hills from the cities of Naha 
and Shuri on the west to Yonabaru on the east. 


In that month the Yanks gained only five miles, 


against a system of defenses studded with tunnels, 
caves and artillery and mortar positions that they 
called the "Pacific Siegfried Line." They slogged 
on, with hand grenades and flame and oil throwers, 
over terrain littered with the bodies of the enemy 
dead. One objective — Sugar Loaf Hill —changed 
ownership ten times in the bitterest kind of hand- 
to-hand fighting. 


General Buckner issued an ultimatum to surren- 


der on June 11, and most of the Japanese • 
:d 


it. But surrender leaflets, dropped behind tn.. 
es, 


began to have an effect. The prisoner curve shot up 


' 
to 10,000—the greatest number taken up to that time 
in any Pacific campaign of similar size in this war. 


But the bulk ol the enemy troops fought on—or 


committed suicide General Buckner was killed by 
a shell fragment at a forward observation post. 


On June 21 organized resistance on Okinawa was 


announced as over. There -were more than 46.000 
U. S. casualties, including some 1,200 killed or miss- 
•ing. The Japanese had lost more than 110,000 men. 
What had started out as an easy invasion had become 
one of the bloodiest in the whole Pacific. 


THE KAMIKAZE REACHES ITS PEAK 


O 


KINAWA S land uattles were grim enougn The 
sea ones were even worse. 


In the naval battle oft the Philippines in October, 


1944, American sailor* had seen Japanese aircraft 
diving down on ships with the apparent intention 
of crash-landing on top of them. At first the Navy 
thought these suicide crashes were .merely on-tne- 
moment ideas ol Japanese pilots But with the land- 
ing at Lingayen Gull on Luzon the attacks became 
too frequent to be anything but the studied policy 
of the enemy an force. 


Already a long list ol Allied warships had been 


damaged in this offensive—the Australian cruiser 
Shropshire had taken one dive bomber crash off 
Leyte that left its bridge hidden in a mass of flames 
and smoke and its forward mast leaning drunkenly 
over the stacks. The U. S. cruiser Nashville nad 
taken it at Mindoro. The cruiser Australia had been 
struck at Lingayen. 


The Japanese called their suicide pilots the Kami- 


saze corps, in memory of the Kamikaze or "divine 
wind" that had swamped a Chinese invasion neet 


• in August, 1280. Off Okinawa the 
Kamikazers 


reached their peak. 
The Yanks threw up hundreds of fighter planes 


and tons of ack-ack to beat off the air attacks. They 
knocked out 98 of every 100 planes in the suicide 
fleet_out 
the two of every 100 that got through 
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ATOM BOOS AND RUSSIA MADE JAPAN SURRENDER QUICKLY 


' 


were causing tremendous damage. 


Nearly 100 Allied ships were lost or damaged off 


Okinawa. The carriers Franklin and Bunker Hill, 
among others, were left with gaping holes, battered 
superstructures and heavy casualties. 


Navy officials announced a defense had been 


worked out against the Kamikaze. But west coast 
shipyards issued frantic pleas for workers to repair 
the wounded ships that were steadily coming in. 


STALIN GETS READY 


CTALIN had promised his allies he would get 
•^ into the war against Japan three months after 
the Reich had crumbled, and in preparation for 
the conflict he had denounced, on April 5, a "non- 
aggression" pact signed with Nippon in 1939. On 
that same April day the world had been given a 
glimpse of the jitters enveloping Tokyo: the cabi- 
net of General Koiso collapsed, and a new one 
headed by the "moderate" Admiral Kantaro Suzuki 
took its place. 
Some observers envisaged an early end .of the 


war. but others—remembering vividly the tremen- 
dous toll at Iwo and Okinawa—foresaw a long and 
bitter struggle that would be finished only when 
every cave on the Japanese home islands had been 
fired and sealed. But none doubted that the enemy 
already had been whipped. 


President Harry S Truman, ot the While House 
August 14 1945, announces that Japan will 


accept the Potsdam surrender terms. 


The first earner plane raids against Japan were 


made in February, exactly one year after the first 
carrier strike on Truk. For two days dive bombers 
and fighters swooped over Tokyo in an operation. 
Nimitz said, that "fulfilled the deeply cherished 
desire of every officer and man in the Pacific fleet. 
Airmen shot up airfields, damaged plane and engine 
factories and bombed an escort carrier. 


Mitschet took his fas', task force back to hammer 


Tokyo on February 25. and from then on Japanese 
wa.ers became the carriers' favorite roosting ground- 
Then planes ranged from the Kuriles to Kyushu and 
went over the Inland Sea to search out and batter the 
remnants of the Japanese fleet. 
*'- Devastating as wen 
the carrier strikes, they 


were exceeded by the destruction now tumbling 
down from the Superfortresses. This destruction 
resulted primarily from mcendiary bombs contam- 
in° a jelly that spread flames over vast areas. 


On June 15 the head of Superfortress operations, 


Genera) Curtis Le May announced that 50 square 
rruifs of Tokyo were devastated, with only 10 square 
rm!e= left in which the bombers had any interest. 
Thf "once-great naval seaport of Yokohama was 
completely gone. The industrial centers of Kobe, 
Osaka and Nagoya virtually were erased. 


Enemy air opposition was weakening. The num- 


bei of Superforts on single missions rose to 500. 
ther to 600 Thousand-plane raids, with destructive 
capabilities tar greater than any that hit Germany, 
were only a few months away. 
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CHINA COMES BACK 


TTOR years the poverty-ridden Chinese had waited 


for enough supplies to run the Japanese in- 


vaders out. But for years the Japanese had -held 
most of the Chinese coast so that shipments across 
the Pacific were imposible, and had closed the 
Burma Road—China's lifeline to India. 


During the- lean and hungry years American 


transports had flown supplies—amounting to as 
much as 30,000 tons a month—over the Hump to 
India. Key American officers had helped train the 
Chinese army into a rugged fighting force. General 
Claire L. Chennault's U. S. 14th Air Force, and before 
that his "Fying Tiger" volunteer airmen, had helped 
to harass the enemy and keep him from making too 
great inroads into China. 


In January, 1945, Stilwell's victories in Burma 


opened the Ledo-Burma Road. Supplies to China 
doubled. With the road came an oil pipeline'to feed 
gasoline an-1 oil to a growing force of U. S. planes 
based in China. 


Chiang Kai-shek was ready to come back. His 


troops repulsed an enemy attempt to take the 
American air base at Kweiyang, and began an of- 
fensive against the long Japanese overland supply 
line from .Manchuria to Indo-China. The Chinese 
hit the line at its weakest spot—Yungning—and 
kept on going until the enemy's Asiatic forces were 
thoroughly split. By now the British had cleaned 
up almost all of Burma — storied Mandalay had 
fal.len in March, and Rangoon in May—and hun- 
dreds of thousands of enemy troops in Thailand, 
Malaya and Indo-China faced annihilation. 


Meanwhile, the enemy's stolen possessions in the 


Netherlands East Indies were imperilled. The Aus- 
tralians had gone onto the little island of Tarakan, 
north of Borneo, on May 1 and had cleared it in 
five days. They had moved down to Brunei Bay, in 
British north Borneo, and from there had poured 
into the British protectorate of Sarawak. On July 
1 the big shell-battered refining port of Balikpapan 
on the east coast was invaded. 


In the Philippines, MacArthur continued his mop- 


up. Mindanao, the southernmost of the islands, had 
been first invaded March 10. On May 6 he an- 
nounced liberation of Davao, the main city. On 
Luzon, the summer capital, Baguio, had been taken 
April 29 after a drive through the mountains, and 
the • Yanks had continued north until they joined 
other forces moving down the island after a land- 
ing at Aparri. On June 28, MacArthur announced 
the liberation of the whole of Luzon. On July 5 he 
announced the entire Philippines had been freed. 


PRELUDE TO INVASION 


T 


HE plans were baing drawn for the invasion of 
Japan's nome islands. General MacArthur and 


Admiral Nimitz had been designated as joint com- 
manders for the operation and it was possible now, 
with Germany defeated, to throw the full weight of- 
America's war production and manpower into the 
Pacific struggle. 
Airfields were prepared on Okinawa, and erec- 


tion of invasion supply centers began in the Philip- 
pines But the experience gained in more than 60 
amphibious leaps across the Pacific and the great 
landing at Normandy taught that the region to be 
invaded must first be thoroughly blasted by air and, 
if possible, by sea. 
The pre-invasion blitz of Japan reached great and 


devastating peaks in July In the first ten days 5,000 
bombers and fighters roared against the homeland of 
the Rising Sun. Everything of military value was 
hit 
big industrial plants, oil refineries, shipyards, 


railroads, even the thousands of small backyard 
workshops and homes where the Japanese turned 
out parts lor their war machine. 


On July 10, more than 1,000 fighters, dive bom- 


bers and torpedo planes from Halsey's 3rd Fleet 
went up to blast 80 airfields near Tokyo. - 


Four days later Halsey sent his battleships, cruisers 


and destroyers to pound'iron and steel works only 
275 miles north of Tokyo. The Japanese took it—and 
kept their planes grounded and coastal guns silent. 
> 


The next day Halsey moved off Hokkaido, the 


northernmost of the four home islands, to shell 
Muroran, the second ranking steel-producing city 
in the empire. Then, with British' warships, the 
fleet moved down the Honshu coast again and a 
cruiser-destroyer force hammered the entrance to 
Tokyo Bay. 
It was an amazing demonstration of boldness— 


and a sensational sign of Japan's weakness. 


By now it was obvious that Nippon would soon 


be thoroughly ripe for invasion. The Tokyo Radio 
spoke of "secret weapons" being forged to repel 
the invaders, and saidi that Japanese troops were 
entrenched in fortifications all along the coast. It 
reported that civilians of all ages were being 
formed into suicide corps to, defend the "sacred" 


homeland, and predicted that a vast network of 
caves and tunnels built into Honshu's hills would 
make Japan a super-Iwo for the Americans. 


But the Superforts continued to pour their fire 


bombs onto enemy cities at will, and began to 
warn the Japanese of the cities.to be battered next. 
With submarines, they mined the enemy's coastal 
waters. Halsey's fleet continued to prowl. In Amer- 
ica, great lines of troop- and supply-laden trains 
headed for west coast embarkation ports. 


ULTIMATUM FROM POTSDAM 


A 


NEW member of the "Big Three" appeared at 
Potsdam in July, when the heads of the United 


States, Great Britain and Russia met again to make 
additional plans for the government of Germany, 
the settlement of European postwar problems and 
the war against Japan. He was Harry S. Truman, 
elected Vice President of the United States in 1944, 
who succeeded to the Presidency when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt died suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage 
in April. 
Chiang Kai-shek conferred at long distance with 


Churchill and Truman and on July 26—even as 
Churchill was bowing out as Prime Minister as a 
result of his election defeat to Labor Leader Clement 
R. Attlee—the three issued a proclamation calling 


An Axis Defeat 


t 


Mamoru Shigemitsu, aboard the U.S.5. Missouri 
September 2, 1945, signs Japan's surrender on 


behalf of Emperor Hirohito. 


upon Japan to cease resistance or be destroyed. 


The proclamation warned that the Allies were 


"poised to strike the final blow at Japan." It called 
for unconditional surrender—and re-emphasized the 
terms of the earlier Cairo declaration to strip the 
Japanese of all their aggressions and limit them to 
. 


their four main islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu 
• 


and Shikoku and some minor ones to be named. 


A few days later Premier Suzuki announced that 


Japan would ignore the ultimatum. Tokyo broad- 
casters, in an obvious plea (or a softer peace, told the 
fable ol the man who pulled his overcoat tightly 
about him as the wind blew cold but removed it 
quickly when the sun shone gently. 


But 
Roosevelt—and 
Truman—had 
committed 


themselves to unconditional surrender. It remained 
to be seen what the "final blow at Japan" would be. 


TH| ATOM FALLS 


A 


LONE Superfor.ress appeared over the coast of 
Honshu Monday, August 6, 1945, and headed for 


the skies above the industrial city of Hiroshima. 


As it roared over the heart of the city, it dropped 


a small bomb which gently parachuted to the earth. 


There was a flash of light many times brighter 


than the sun. Slowjy a thick, dark cloud containing 
the pulverized -bodies of human beings rose into the 
sky. Nothing else was visible below. Hiroshima had 
become in one minute virtually a dead city. 


That bomb had harnessed the energy of the atom 
; 
—and had unlocked the secret of the universe, tt 


was a bomb three million times more powerful than 


>.. the deadly explosive TNT. It carried a force equal 
i to the usual peak bomb load of 2,000 Superforts. 
' 
In Washington, President Truman told the story 


of the bomb-how, in 1941, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill had begun to pool the 
resources of the two nations and Canada in a quest 
for a weapon that even then German scientists were 
feverishly seeking. Two billion dollars were spent 
in the greatest scientific gamble in history; 125,000 
workers at one time were employed in two great 
factories in Tennessee and Washington; through four 
years barely a dozen persons knew the secret. 


A test had been made of the bomb in the New 


fc Mexico desert on July 16. The steel tower, from 
k* which it had been dropped had been vaporized, and 


beneath what was once the tower was a crater so 
deep that special tanks were used to explore it. A 
light of a kind never before seen on earth many 
times more powerful than the midday sun, had lit 
up the desert and mountains for miles around. More 
than five miles away men were knocked off tneir 
feet from the blast; its heat was felt 100 miles away, 
and shaking of earth was felt 250 miles away. 


This was the kind of bomb that was dropped on 


Hiroshima. America warned that others were coming 


£ 
JAPAN GIVES UP 


T 


HE Japanese at first minimized the bomb's effect 
—but stopped all traffic to Hiroshima. Later they 


denounced the Americans as "barbarians. 
Then 


they announced the damage as "considerable. 


The war went on. A carrier task force hit Shang- 


hai. Other carrier planes hit Wake Island. More 
than 300 Liberators, Mitchells and Invaders fire- 
bombed the city of Kagoshima on Kyushu. Super- 
fortresses struck Yawata. 
On the evening of August 8, two days alter the . 


ft first atom bomb fell, the Soviet Union declared war 
*' against Japan, effective the next day, 


Hardly had the Japanese received the news when 


another atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki on 


" 
Kyushu. The Third Fleet went back to shelling 
Honshu. Soviet troops began slicing into Manchuria. 


Japan still had perhaps two million troops on 


the home islands; another million in Manchuria and 
Korea; almost a million in China perhaps 700,000 
more in Formosa, Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya 
the Netherlands East Indies and by-passed points 


But she no longer had a navy. All she could put 
A to sea were two light carriers, two cruisers, 26 de- 
* stroyers and 22 submarines. She had no air force 


that could -put up a good fight. 


Japan had had enough. 
On Friday, August 10, the Japanese announced 


"the august wish of His Majesty to restore the gen- 
eral peace" and a willingness to accept the terms 
of Potsdam if they would not prejudice "the preroga- 
tives of His.Majesty as a sovereign ruler. 


The Allies conferred. The next day the Japanese 


had their answer: Unconditional Surrender. Em 
peror Hirohito would be retained to make the sur- 
« render effective, but he would be subject to the 
>* Allied command, and he would remain only so long 


as the Allies permitted him to, or until the Japanese 
had expressed their choice in-a free election. 


For three days the world waited. Finally on Tues- 


day, August 14, at 7 P. M., President Truman called 
newsmen to announce that Japan had agreed to 
surrender unconditionally. 
' 
The kamikaze kept pecking-at Halsey's fleet. Planes 


attacked U.S. reconnaissance aircraft over Tokyo 
Resistance continued in Manchuria, China and in 
Borneo. Then, as remote.enemy commanders got 
- word of the surrender, war slowed-down to a stop 
4p 
But there was still much waiting, At first the Japa- 


nese said they could not understand the orders ol 
General MacArthur, named Allied occupation cniet 
Typhoons around Tokyo delayed the final signing 


Halsey's fleet moved up to Sagami Bay, and then, 


after airborne troops landed at Atsugi airport near 
Tokyo, steamed into Tokyo Bay. More troops came 
in to take harbor forts near Tokyo. With his "beach- 
head" in hand, MacArthur stepped on enemy soil. 


Hirohito's representative—Foreign Minister Ma- 


moru Shigemitsu—boarded the U.S.S. Missouri on 
-. Sunday, September 2, 1945, and there signed away 
• 
Japan's army, navy and air force and all her ill- 
gotten gains in 50 years of aggression. 
6 In tiwt way World War II ended. It had cost the 
world perhaps 50,000,000 casualties and millions ol 
dollars in destruction. America alone had lost more 
than a quarter of a million killed—more than a mil- 
lion in total war casualties. 
But perhaps the most terrifying bloodshed m man- 


kind's history had taught the world something. Never 
before in mankind's history, it seemed, were the 
nations of the world so determined to prevent such 
a holocaust from happening again. The great powers 
had united to wipe owl the aggresaw*. On SeptePV 
beT Hm they were united to wipe «ut war. 


to the annals of the orgajiiatio» they bad erected 


to preservetnte unity—the United Nations—the story 
of fee future would be written, 


a permanent war record for service men and women) 
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Our Daily 


Bread 


.Sliced Thin by The Editor 


-Alex. H. Washburn 


Security 


Alone 


Not Enough 


k 
Last week the Farm 
Security 


./Administration announced it would 
•miuldnlc Us experiment in col- 
lective farming—the Lake Dick 
project in Jefferson county. 


The 3,663-acrc enterprise which 


was sponsored by Ilcxford^G. Tug- 
well will be auctoncd off November 
27.Many explanations will be offered 
for its costly failure. The liming 
was wrong; the promotion of the 
Lake Dick project ran into con- 


, fllcl wilh the manpower demands 


'of the armed forces and the war 
plants. Or il may be that the gqv- 
Jfrnmcnl spcnl more money on its 
ffleoretical family-size farms thai: 
individual farmers could earn a 
return on in actual practice. 


Bul the most likely explanation 


is this: 
Lake Dick was a project where 


all pulled together, not each for 
himself. 


Humanity 
knows lhat this is 
hard enough to do even on non- 
profit ventures such as community 
drives and 
civic establishments. 
But it is nearly impossible when 


line object is lo make a profit. 
J 


lnen men 
arc gambling for a 


dfil 
Uney tend lo worn alone, 


j-iicy arc silly enough lo think 
that when they have worked foi 
something they ought lo have the 
profit—nol line olhcr guy. The seeds 
of dissension in Ulopia arc as num- 
berless as Ihe inhabitants of Uto- 
pia, 
each thinking the other has 


loafed a little more than he has. 
Basically, Lake Dick was a pro- 
ject where private profit was sub- 
ordinated to the collective security 
of ail. 
But security alone is not enough 
.men who work—and farm work 
as hard as any thai comes. 


•K * * 


BY JAMES THRASHER 
A New 'Morrow Board' (1) 
The pasl few weeks have pro- 


duced 
an 
unmistakable ground 


swell 
of public and 
official en- 


thusiasm for a new and expanded 
"Morrow Board", which would do 
for our prcscnl problems of air 
defense what lhat body did for the 
problem:; of 20 years ago. 


Today, of course, the situation 


is, nol the same, nor are the pro- 


l 
. 
The 
so-called 
Morrow 


ibard was crcalod in September, 


1925, 
by President Coolidge as a 


consequence 
of 
Brig.-Gen. 
Billy 


Mitchell's sensational 
accusation 


Ilia the Army and Navy, in line 
administration of 
their air ser- 


vices, were "incompetent, crimi- 
nally negligent and almost treason- 
able." ..., 


Now'we have just won a war in 


which a superb military uir organi- 
zation played a leading part. There 
part of lhat coritribualion. Yet there 
t 


no \ thought of criticizing 
any 


need of a new Morrow Board. 


v^ibVoiftiu^jat«p<saco . t»Sii-lcfl..us 
willi no' policy, or 'rather a confus- 
ion of policies. The problems of 
our national defense are not, nat- 
urally, 
confined to problems of 


of aviation. But air power bulks 
as large in our future security as 
It did in our recent victory. 


.American mililar'y aviation gol 


its first real impetus and direction 
from the Morrow Board. Its re- 
ijommcndalion lo Congress resulted 
among other things, in passage of 
.he Air Corps and Air Comincrcc 
3Hs. which might be considered 
our 
constitution 
for 
aviation. 


Through them the under-sccrctary- 
ships for air were scl up in line 
War, 
Navy and Commerce Dc- 


parlmenls. 
. The Morrow Board mapped pro- 
grams for Ihe design and produc- 
tion of military aircraft, and for 
the development 
of 
civil aer- 


onautics. Had the former program 
been followed, the corning of war 
might'have found llnis country with 
a more efficient nucleus of air- 
J 


ifl' produclion than 
lhal hur- 


dly scl up lo fill French and 


British orders in 1940. 
Congress could use suggestions 


for such a wise program again, 
a program which ibis lime would 
be followed up carefully and com- 


Star 


WEATHER FORECAST 


Arkansas: Moptly 
cloudy 
this 


afternoon. Fair, colder in cast por- 
tion 
tonight. 
Tuesday 
lair and 


warmer. 
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This Is My Story 


GENERAL PLAN OF CfDRREGIDQR TUNNEL 


North entro ice ap- 
proximately 15 feet 
wide 


Shaft to top of hill 
for forced ventila- 
tion. 


Hospital kitchen, 
and dining room 


Gen. Wainwright's 
h e a d q u a r t e r s 
previously used by 
Gen. MaeArthor • 


All of the subdivi- 
sions of the tunnel 
were about 10 ft. 
wide and, when 
they were not used 
for living or^ office 
quarters, were em- 
ployed for the stor- 
age of ammuni- 
tion, food and 
other military sup- 
plies. 


East entrance ap- 
proximately 25 
feet wide 
Shaft to to 
hill for forced 
ventilation 


t -\ Barricade \ 


r*—-,—-- -v—- 


Road through 
tunnel — which 
branched out to 
every part of the 
island 


Barricade IB\ 


ITTTI urn 


Officers' mess—later 
placed at sides of 
tunnel near.east en- 
trance 


West entrance 
approximately 
25 feet wide. 


Offiters'l' 


• mess 


Shaft to top of 
hill for forced 
ventilation 


Oen. Moore s 
headquarters. 


Gen. Wainwright's liv- 
ing quarters previous- 
ly occupied by Gen. 
MacArthur and his 
family. 


Narro'w underground pas- 
sage, 'coding to Navy tun- 
nel. 


Location of tunnel on 


Corregidor Island 


Frances Farmer! ex 
Movie Star, Able 
to Leave Asylum 


Seattle, Oct. 22 —(/I5)— Frances 
Farmer, Seattle girl whose movie 
career was blasted by mental ill- 
ness, will leave Western State hos- 
pital at Steilacoom, Wash., today, 
her mother, Mrs. Lillian V. Farm- 
er, said last, night. 
Mrs. Farmer said her daughter, 


who last entered the hospital last 
May, "seems herself again," but 
will make no attempt lo resume 
a movie career. 
Farmer 
indicated 
Miss 


Strike Vote 
Hears Big 3 
Motor Plants 


Detroit, Oct. 22 — (iP)—With only 


Farmer will lake a job as LI typist 
but refused to say where. 
She said doctors had advised her 


daughter not to return to Seattle 01 
think of acting at least for the 
present. 
o 


U.S. Striker 
Total Is 
Cut in Half 


By United Press 
Fifteen thousand glass workers 
struck today as a week-end back- 
to-work movement in other indus- 
tries cut the total number of strike- 
idle workers almost in half. 
The number 
of 
idle 
workers 


dropped from 450,000 yesterday to 
approximately 225,000 today, with 
the return to work of Michigan util- 
ity workers, miners in soft 
coal 
mines in five slates and partici- 
pants in a number of small stop- 
pages. 
The glass workers' 


Revolt Kills 


in Venezuela 


By JAMES F. FOWLER 
Miami, 
Fin.. Oct. 
22 — (UP) — 
Eleven Americans 
returning 
by 


plane said today the death toll from 
the Venezuelan i evolution was be- 
tween 2,000 and 5,000 persons. 


plctely. Perhaps 
new Morrow 


American 


colony of oil 


from "the 
large 
company workers, 


Bataan Death March 


ins; 


Is Besieged by Japs 


Board could nol provide a'scl of 
answers and precise blueprints. 
Bui at leasl il could lake unto 
itself some of' our more serious 
problems of national defense, hold 
hearings which would provide the 
best available opinion as lo Ihcir 


lulion and try to integrate line 


_..m of this opinion and the mem- 
bers' own thinking toward a work- 
able policy. 


Some of line ciuostions lhal such 


a board would have lo consider 
will be dealt with here later. It Is 
enough now to suggest that line 
present activities of some congres- 
sional committee*, the general al- 
litude of a research-conscious Con- 
gress, statements of several Army 
and Navy leaders, and the tone of 
much of the nation's press indicate 
that the formation of a new Mor- 
Board is nol only desirable, 
inevilable. 
o 
•7ul 
Small Plane 
Crash Kills 
Vet and Two 


Arimston, Ala., Oct. 22 — (UP) — 


Vikiarred bodies of Ihrec men killed 
When 
their 
cub 
cruiser 
plane 
crashed and burned 20 miles inorlh- 
easl of here yesterday were identi- 
fied today. 
Investigating highway patrolmen 


said papers and jewelry found 
in 


the wreckage identified the men as 
Pvt Ben Henderson, 19, on furlough 
from Camp Robinson, Ark.; Forney 
C Henderson, 24, his brother, and 
Marvin Thomas, 21, of Anniston. 
Thomas was believed to 
have 


been pilot <>f the plane. Witnesses 


businessmen 
and 
Lend 
Lease 
workers have been reported among 
line casualties, they said. 


Clark Brown, Allcntow, Pa., busi- 
nessman who arrived in Caracas 
two days before 
the 
revolution 


starled, charged lhal il was Com- 
munist inspired. 
"I know for a fact," Brown said, 
"that 
a 
Russian 
delegation of 
about IS or 20 men 
arrived last 


Wednesday and 
line Communists 


have taken a pretty solid hold of 
things." 


Mrs. Mary Srancis of Oklahoma 


City, Okla., wife of a U. S. govern- 
ment employe, agreed wilh Brown 
lhal Venezuelan Communists were 
aclive in the revolution. 
Brown and Mrs. Francis 
were 


among the 15 passengers 
aboard 
the Pan American clipper which 
took off from La Guaira at 12:30 
p. m. (EST) yesterday and arrived 
in Miami lasl night. 
The olher 13 passengers were: 
George Reslrepo and Henry May- 
ran 
of New York; Mrs. Madge 1.. 
Davis of Saluda, 
S. C.; 
Clifford 
Parker, 
Tulsa, 
Okla., 
William 


Walker, 
William 
Fischer, 
Ann 
Fischer, Michael Pollock, and John 
O'Brien, all oE whom were regis- 
lercd 
as • Americans bul 
whose 


borne towns were not listed; Eric 
J. A. Frccllund of Sweden, Vernon 
Carlyle Knight 
of 
Britain, 
Jose 


Roja's of Spain and Frieda Wilce, 
a German. 
The Americans said all of Cara- 


cas was griuoed with terror and 
no one dared venture 
onto 
the 
slreels without wearing the white 
armband of the revolutionists. 
.Mrs. Francis, a pilot herself, said 
she 'identified the attacking planes 
iof 
the 
Rebels 
came 
over 
Caracas Ihe firsl day as North 
American ATG's, Fail-child BT-13's 
and a Curtis Commando, all Amer- 
ican Lend Lease planes. 


She said the pilots flipped hand 
grenades oul of Ihe planes al ran- 
dom without trying to aim. 


(Today's articles by General ®- 


Jonathan 
M. 
Walnwright, the 
f 


15th 
and 16th in his series, tell 


of the Jap shelling of the Amer- 
ican Flag on Corregidor and the 
sadistic and unforgettable Ba- 
taan Death March.) 


py 


Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright 


(Copyright 1945, King Features 


Syndicate, Inc. Reproduction 
in 


whole or in part strictly prohibited.) 
General George C. Marshall's 
message of encouragement lo Cor- 
regidor came al a lime when we 
all needed a lift, not only because 
of the shelling and the outlook 
bul because of a grim bil of sym- 
bolism which thousands of us had 
witnessed shortly after 3 o'clock 
that afternoon of April 18, 1942, 
when our Flag became a casually 
for a few minutes. 


The Flag flew from a 100-fool pole 


al the higliesl point of The Rock. 
During an intense bombardment 
from one of the enemy's 240 mm. 
batteries on Ihe tip of Bataan a 
shell fragment struck the pole and 
cut the halyard. 
Slowly, terribly, 


lo descend down 


the Flag began 
line pole as if 


a 
Jto 
'BT 


u the craft evidently in trouble, 


Aslned into an embankment while 
cmpling lo avoid a telephone 


' 1J Clifford Lett and Josephine Noah, 
of Anniston, wno were riding 
a 


motorcycle, just missed being hit 
by the plane's lail surface. 


The first 
legal execution by 


C'leclricily is said lo have been that 
of William Kennmler at Sing a -•• 
prison. Aug. 6, 1890., 
Tobacco users pay into stale coi- 
annuauy m 


Welcome at 
Wynne, Ark, 


Earle, Oct. 22 — (/I 
3) —This east 
Arkansas town of 2,000 population 
plans a hero's welcome Thursday 
for its 
Congressional 
Medal of 
Honor winner, Marine Pvt. William 
D. Watson. 
, 
The 23-year-oid 
former 
share- 
cropper received the nation's high- 
est military award from President 
Truman for sin&lehandedly killing 
60 Japanese on Iwo Jima. 
Governor Ben Lancy and Hebert 


L McAlisler, stale commander of 
line American Legion, will partici- 
pate in the ceremonies. 


drawn by some ghostly and pro- 
phelic hand, and mosl of those 
crouching in their batlerics and 
holes looked at it as if it were 
the very sign of our doom. 
But as the Flag came down the 


pole and neared the ground three 
men raced to the bottom of the 
shaft in Ihe midsl of Ihe furious 
shelling. They were Capl. Brew- 
sler 
G. 
Gallup, T/Sgl. 
Ezra 
Smith and 
a Philippine civilian 


Honorio Punongbayen. 


Simultaneously they galhercd ii 


armfuls of Ihe falling Flag jus 
before il louclned Ihe ground. Work 
ing fasl and bravely, Ihey repairec 
Ihe broken halyard, raised Ihe Flaj 
again and ran back lo shelter, I 
gave all of them the Silver Star 
for what llncy had done was no 
only courageous bul helped Ihe 
ballercd Rock's morale beyond any 
words. 


We were still in there pitching 


the Flag seemed to say when i 
regained the top of the pole and 
stood out briskly in the brecz' 
fronn the bay. 
The pace of the 
shelling and 


bombing now quickened. If possibl 
the shelling was worse than the 
unconlesled serial 
isllacUs. The 


shelling from Cavite with the long 
range 105 mm. 
guns could, b; 


itself, do no greal damage lo ou 
inslallations in the bay. But Ihei 
240 mm. 
howitzers 
firing 
from 


Balaam were something else. They 
made our lives a Hell. 
The Bataan peninsula is coverci 


with a dense, 
tropical 
growl 


whose Irees oflen stand more Una 
100 feet high. Knemy balterie 
under those trees employed smoke 
less powder and were therefor 
almost impossible for our range 
finders to locate. 
On the othe 
hand. Jap observation posts alp 
the 4,700-foot Marivieles Mountain 
near the tip of Balaam, as we 
as Jap observation balloons an 
prowling aircraft, made it eas 
'or their gunners to correct the 


A miliUu'v" parade will 
feature 1'irc on 'our batteries and othe 


• „. .._._..„_ 
and 
the critical targets. 


Continued on Page Two 


Hal Boyle Still on Bali Bali 
and Can't Get Away Because 
of Fascinating Characters 


©— 
By HAL BOYLE 
kee 


Denpasar, Bali — (/P) —The old 
elgian painter gazed out into his 
arden by the sea, where Balincsc 
rums throbbed a 
native 
dance 


empo. 
From the garden, stone idols of 
orgottcn Hindu Rods stared back at 
im with sightless eyes. 
"The time is passing — passing." 
nused lino painter,' " 66-year 
old 


Adrian Jean Le Maycur. 


"1 c-annol believe il has been 14 
ears since 1 came lo llnis island. 
Ay life has been a happy dream 
jrc." 
Then a shadow crossed line old 


nan's face. 
'All cxcepl the last four years. 


:ep 
His 


you young 
first model was a 16-year old 


the second industry-wide 
walkout 


called since June 1 by the Federa- 
tion of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Workers, CIO. 
The strike was called after 
a 


break-down in negotiations for 
a 


new contract with six plants of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
and 


four plants of the; Libby-Owcns- 
Ford Co. The struck1 plants are In 
Ford City and Creighlon, Pa.; Ot- 
tawa 111.; Cleveland and Toledo, 
O.; Charleston, W. Va., Shreveport, 
La., and Crystal City, Mo. 


A strike of 1,700 CIO steel work- 


ers closed the 
West Lecchburg, 
Pa., 
plant of Allcghcny-Ludlum 
Steel Corp. The company t charged 
the walkout was in violation of its 
agreement with the union and that 
negotiations for bonus pay would 
be suspended until work was re- 
sumed. 
' 


The general back lo work move- 
ment in other industries was ac- 
companied by an announcement by 
President Truman that Chief Jus- 
tice Waller P. Stacy of the North 
Carolina state Supreme Court had 
accepted chairmanship of the a- 
tional. Labor-Management 
Confcr- 


two days remaining 
beford 
Ihe 
start of strike voles in line "Big 
Three" auto plants, management 
and union officials appeared today 
to be aiming their wage arguments 
more at the public lhan at each 
other in over-the-lable negblialioris. 
Negolialing 
sessions continued to 


be sporadic and brief but, through 
the press, General Motors 
Corp. 


contended price increases must go 
hand-in-hand with any wage 
in- , 
creases and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) accused the corp- ' 
oration of repeating its "plea o£ 
poverly." 
. 
Walter P. 
Reulher, 
UAW-CIO 
. 


vice president, said General Mo- 
lors could meel line 30 per cent pay 
boost demanded by the union and 
. 


still cut "al leasl $100 from the 
price of Chevrolcts and al the same 
lime earn for its stockholders, at 
least 100-miUion dollars more than . 
the pre-war 1936-39 average of 180 
million dollars;' 


"If GM will "pay a 30 per cent-, 
increase lo its 
alaned 
workers 
also, as we think it should —except 
for Ihe numerous officials who cut 
Ihemselves in on line GU payroll for 
$50 lo $500,000 apiece—il could slill 
cul $60 off line 1942 prices of Chev- 
rolel and .'slill: eam profils some 
50 per cent above the high GM 


slrikc was average of Ihe lasl 10 years," he 
added. 


Reulher said that when ncgolia- 
lions are resumed Ihis week afler 
adjournment since a short session 
Friday the union will ask foi a 
three-way split of the corporation's 
"assured postwar profils"—among 
workers, consumers and investors. 
General Motors, he asserlcd, "is 
counting on gelling line government 
to step in and is therefore only 
going through 1hc motions of me- 


Winnerin 
French Vote 


By RELMA MORI 
Paris, Oct. 22 — (/!> 


first general election in nine years 
placed an almost unqualified stamp 
of 
approval 
today on Gen.' de 
Gaulle's plans -to found a fourth 


golalions." 
"Higher wages no not necessar- 


ily mean higher costs, as the Henry; 
Ford of 1914 '(the year the $5 a 
day automotive wage was 
intro- 


duced) and- a host of other indus- 
trialists have proved," Rcuther de- 
clared. 
"Higher volume 
of 
production 


and greater productivity lesulling 
from technological 
impiovements 
make possible the payment of high- 
er and higher wages, lower prices 


Republic on 
a 


drafted by 
the 
representatives. 


new 
constitution 


people's 
chosen 


By his life Le Mayeur 
wo things — thai educated man 
an forego the "civilized" 
wurld 


ind be happy, and that love can 
how the way for cast lo meel wcsl. 
He and his native Balinese wife 
or a decade have known happiness 
jujoycd by few couples anywhere. 
?hcy have buill a home lhat is a 
rue temple of ueauly. 
Le Mayeur was 52 years old and 
i successful Brussels arlist when 
10 came to Bali on a world tour 
hrough strange lands to find sub- 
ecls for his paint brush. 
"1 knew at once th\it Bali would 


3C my life," said the arlist. He is 
can and tanned, his long, gray- 
^li caked hair and is very pleased 
when you lell him he doesn't look 
nis years 


Balinese dancing girl named Pol- 
lok. He fell in love with her but 
had lo court ner for four years 
before she agreed lo marry him. 
She was poor and had much 
lo 


gain by marrying him, bul held ofl 
because she wan'l sure she woulc 
be happy married lo a European 


"Her dowry was a coconut," sale 


Lc Maycur, looking fondly al his 
golden skinned wife as the poured 
lea. "For 14 years she has been 
my molhcr and model — and for 
10 happy years my wife." 
At 30, she is slill slim, graceful 


and beauliful without the help of 
masseurs, mud balhs or cosmetics. 
"I have 
never 
regrclled 
Ihe 
'years I have spenl here," said Lc 
Mayeur. 


During line Japanese occupation, 


Le Maycur ran out of paint and 
canvas and he has had to make 
his sketches on native fiber shecls. 
For Ihrec years line Japanese lefl 
Lc Mayeur and Pollok alone, bul 
linen forced Ihcm lo move inlo line 
interior of the island. The excuse 
was thai lighl shone at night from 
Ihe artist's home and might serve 
as a beacon for Allied bombers. 
For six unhappy months, they were 
exiled from their seaside home and 
garden. 


"Our only fear 
was 
thai we 


would be divided" said Le Maycur. 
"Thai was Ihe only lime my wife 
ever cried. She loves Ibis 
house. 


11 is us. II is our life — a happy 


Figures announced by the minis- 
try of the interior this morning, 12 
hours after the closing of the polls, 
showed that de Gaulle had won an 
overwhelming victory 
in 
a two- 


pronged 
election 
which 
decided 


that: 


(1) 
A constituent assembly — 


designated at yesterday's election 
—will 
draft 
a new 
constitution 


rather than attempt to rebuild the 
government on the 1875 document 
which was the foundation of the 
third Republic. 


(2) The Executive power will be 


vested in a provisional government 
during the sc\vn months the As- 
sembly sits rather lhan in the As- 
sembly itself. 


Official 
results 
from 
S4 
of 
France's 92 departments: 


In favor of a new Constitution, 


13,i!87,082; opposed, 554,750. 


In favor of an Interrn 
govern- 


ment, 8,582,210; opposed, 4,841,249. 


The question of writing a 
new 


Constitution was supported by 
all 


political parties, but the Conimun- 
sts-aidcd by the radical-Socialists 
•had opposed De Gaulle on 
the 


interim government issue. 
The election, which saw 
voters 


liieue up at the polls in rccord- 


I is tine sun and sea — they'house, a happy life." 


R. P. Bowen 
Resigns From 
C. of C. Post 


R. P. Bowen, secietary of Hope 


Chamber of Commerce for the last 
eight years, resigned al a meeting 
of 
the 
board 
of director's 
last. 


Thursday, it was announced today. 
Mr. Bowen will continue to serve 


until other arrangements 
made. 


State Upheld 
on Its Right 
to License 


Little Rock, Oct. 22 — (ff)— 
The 
stale Supreme Court, in a 4 lo S 
decision, upheld today the risht of 
Revenue Commissioner 
Olho 
A. 
Cook lo wilhhold or cancel relail 


yt liquor permits. 
be 
'i'ne majority opinion, written by 
.aa,, 
i Chief 
Justice 
Griffin 
Smith, 


He came to Hope eight years ago brought jlo a climax a; c™troversj 


from Malvern. line family home. 


CLAIM GRANTED 
Litlle Rock, Oct. 22 
•)— 
The 


stale board of fiscal control today 
aoproved $239 of a claim for $289 
filed by M. E. Peace, of Magnolia 
for refund on purchase 
of state 
lands on which he failed to establish 
clear title. 


Approximately 130 different re- 
ligions are practiced iu the United 
States. 


provoked by the commissioner s ac- 
tion in revoking and then refusing 
to renew a license granted by hit. 
predecessor to the Glazer Whole- 
sale Drug Company, of Little Rock 
The case had attracted statewide 


attention since it raised a queslioi 
of whether courts could interfere 
with the commissioner's power to 
regulate licenses. 
Justices Frank G Smith. E. L 
McHaney and Ed F. McFaddin dis 
agreed witli the majority ruling. 


Continued on Page Two 


ireaking numbers, 
emergence of iht> 


witnessed the 
resistance-born 


Dopufar 
Republican 
Mouvcment 


MRP) as a potent factor in French 
lolilics. Socialistic-ally inclined, the 
WRP is headed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Didaull, who is con- 
sidered close to DC Gaulle. 


. 
o 
. 


Fulbright in 
Quick Retort 
to British 


New York, Oct. 22 —(/I')— Sen- 


ator J. W. Fulbright iD-Ark) told 
a conference of Ihe United Jewish 
Appeal lasl night thai if the British 
feared disputes with the Arabs op- 
posing Jewish immigration to Pal- 
estine they should give their man- 
date over thai territory to the Unit- 
ed Natipns organization. 


He said, however, that in view of 


the desperate plight of Jews in Eu- 
rope il would '.>e "inexcusable lo 
wail until Ihe Uniled Nations or- 
ganization is completely organized 
before provisions are made for the 
immigration of Jews," 


Fulbright described the European- 


poncd an announcement, previous- 
ly expected today, oh line adminis^ 
(ration's 
wage-price policy. 
Mr. 


Truman's wage price policy may 
be announced later this week. 


Miners in all but two strike-bound' 
pits went back to work on orders 
of United Mine Workers President 
John L. Lewis after 
<a week 
of 


fruitless negotiations with govern- 
ment officials and soft coal opera- 
tors. The strike had cost the na- 
lion an estimated 1,300,000 tons of 
coal a day. 
Only mines still idle were four 


Jones and Laughlin mines in Penn- 
sylvania, where 3,100 men were out 
in a dispute over the discharge t>f 
a driller-helper last Sept. 12, and 
Ihe Duquesne Lighl Company mine 
at Harwick, Pa., where 400 miners 
were out in a local dispute. 
The return of other miners paved 


the way for a similar back-to-work 
movement by 30,000 steel workers, 
who Were laid off when mills were 
forced to reduce operations because 
of the fuel shortage. 


Ulilily workers voted during the 


wecKcnd to end 
their 
three-day 


strike against the Michigan Con- 
sumer Power Co. and 
accept a 


compromise settlement of a 
wage 


dispute. The work stoppage had en- 
dangered gas and election service 
to some 2,000,000 users. 


Union and management officials 


saw hope for an early end to scat- 
tered walkouts in other industries 
—notably the seven-month 
Holly- 


wood film strike and a walkout of 
5.000 Los Angeles ship repair work- 
crsStrikes continued, wilh lilllc hope 
of scltlcnicnt, among Texas 
dock 


workers, Pacific 
Gicyhound 
bus 


drivers, Canton, O., Timkcn-Rollcr 
Beaiing Co. employes and Buffalo 
tugboat" workers. 
Continued on Page Two 
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Child Finds 
Father and 
Mother Dead 
i 


Kan Francisco, Oct. 22 —(fly) —A 


pretty, 13-year-old daughter of 
a 


prominent family faced life today 
us an orphan after 
finding the 


bodies of her falher and 
molhei 


dead in their bedroom yesterday. 


The double tragedy that Deputy 


Coroner William Unger said, 
ap 


pcarcd to be murder and suicide 
took the lives of Dr. Leo E. Link, 
45. well-known San Francisco den- 
tist, and his attractive wife, Doro- 
thy. 43. 
, 
Their deaths were discovered by 


their daughter, Virginia, when she 
ran upstairs to ask if they wanted 
their breakfast in bed. 
Unger said Di. Link, who had 


suffered a nervous breakdown re- 
cently, apparently shot, 
his 
wife 


and then sent a bullet inlo his own 
brain. 


sufficient" to allow foi satisfactory^,, 
wage rates, stabilized puces and v 
comfortable dividends lo the block- "&•• 
holders." '". 
Reuther said lhat "by the time 


llnis fact, long accepted by econp- 
misls and '.industrialists, 
it. 
run 
through the GM advertising dcparl- 
mcnl's meat giunder, it emerges as 
a gigantic lie—thai higher wages 
mean higher prices 
and higher 


prices mean inflation." 
This, he said, is "the Hitler tech- 
nique of the big he" — line bigger 
il is and the more often it is re- 
peated the belter the chance of 
being believed. 
Camden Man 
Handles U.S. 
Sales Abroad 


(This is anothei in a bcues of 
articles by C E Palmei, 
South 
Arkansas pubhshci, who is at pres- 
ent on tour with U. S. war cor- 
respondents of Army installations in - 
Ihe European theatre.) 


By C. E. PALMER 
Paris—Second in important 
to 


.lie return of troops to the States 
is the Army and Navy Liquidation 
agency, operating under the State 
Department. Lt Col. E. A, Mc- 
Laughlin who entered the seiviec 
from S. W. Bell offices in Dallas, 
and who was formerly 
connected 


with the Palmer papers at Camden, 
Ark., is KX PRO. All equipment 
and supplies in Ihe allied 
coun- 
tries is being rapidly concentrated 
in some 37 centers, is being rapidly 
inventoried and what 
is 
surplus 
segregated lo be offered for bale, 
The cost of this property is rough- 


ly estimated at six billion dollars, 
halt of it being combat materiel, 
tanks, guns, etc.. which would have 
gone to Japan. About half a billion 
of this material is in Italy. Sales 
lo dale have been only afaoul six 
million. Some of Ihis materiel will 
be sold al relail largely because of 
line large personnel which would be 
required. The French will require 
that all purchases be made through 
professional 
organizations, which 


must 
make 
their 


through tho French 


Homicide Inspector 
Al Corrasa 


.said Col. Paul Selby, brother of the 
dead woman, lold of returning to 
the Link home about 4 a. m. Sun- 
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Jewish problem as one of the most ! day morning and finding Virgma 
pressing of the moment and urged j unable to sleep because she had 
Britain to accept President 
Tru- heard a sound 'like a falling book 


suggestion that 100,000 
be «i her paren s 
bedroom. 


allowed to enter Palestine immedi- 
ately. 


Aboul 
400,000 
barrels of the 


crude oil produced 
daily in the 
United 
States 
during Ihe 
war 
came from fields discovered since 
U. S. enlry hi Uie war. 


Selby reassured the girl and they 


both retired. In the morning afler 
a late breakfast he suggested to 
his niece she call her father 
and 
mother. 
A 
moment 
later 
she 


screamed, "something terrible has 
happened." and was convulsed with 
tears. 


applications, 
Council 
on 


Allied Surpluses. URRA has first 
priority, then American relief 
or- 


ganizations, then PXs for material 
which GIs "may wish to buy then 
allied governments. 
Negotiations are under way with 
the French 
government for 
the 
double pipe lin?, one six inch and 
one four inch, running 487 
miles 
from Marseilles to Saarburg. Thib 
is all above ground with 64 pump- 
ing stations. Six million gallons of 
gas and oil were run through this 
line, which was very helpful to the 
war effort. Cost was eight, and a 
half million. 
Much if not all of line line from 
Cherbourg to the Rhine has been 
taken up and stored, but that from. 
Antwerp lo Germany is still in use, 
and doubtless will be for some lime. 
Over fourteen hundred railroad 
engines have just been 
declared 


surplus, and certainly there should 
be a ready market for llnese 
at 


good prices as they are urgently 
needed by ow allies. 
There 
are 
also several thousand railroad cars, 
and these can also doubtless 
be 
sold to our allies at good prices. 
The bulk of the sales, however, 
must await the result of negotia- 
tions in Washington by the French 
and British for loans. Belgium has 
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